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APPY Farmers everywhere recommend the La Crosse Tractor because it’s the all ‘round 
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machine that pays for itself 365 days in the year. 


Plowing, disking and seeding are not the only things for which you can use the La Crosse. 
It will do any kind of belt work—furnish power for filling silos, threshing, grinding feed, opera- 


ting the hay press. 


It guarantees 12 horsepower at the drawbar and 24 horsepower on the 


belt and is just as capable on the belt as in the field. 


J.G. Lindon of Clear Lake, lowa, says hisLa Crosse Tractor saved him $25.00 a day for the engine alone in fill- 


ing silos last fall. He has two big silos60 feet high and 20 feet in diameter inside. For two seasons he u 


a threshing 


machine engine to fill these silos. This year heemployed a LaCrosse Tractor. Mr. Lindon in writing us about this says: 


“By using the La Crosse we saved not only $25.00a day for the engine, but a big coal bill besides, as we did 
not use over $20.00 worth of kerosene for the entire filling. The La Crosse kept 20 men and 14 teams busy all the 


time, which we think was a good record for the tractor. 
tractor, but very easy to operate and very easy on fuel. 


We are satisfied that the La Crosse is not only a good 
The power seemed to be easily gotten by the tractor. 


There were no stops or delays whatever.”. Mr. Lindon is only one of many successful breeders who have found 
the La Crosse a big money saver. Write us for their names. 


The Perfect Kerosene Burning Tractor 


The La Crosse is the perfect kerosene burning 
tractor. It holds the official low record for fuel con- 
sumption and plowing cost per acre, its fuel cost 
averaging about 21% less than that of its nearest com- 
petitor. It consumes an average of only two gallons of 
kerosene an acre for plowin 

The La Crossealso holds the high record for non-stop 
efficiency——meaning less engine trouble than any other 
tractor. Its powerful six inch bore, 7 inch stroke motor, 


due to its scientifically correct design, furnishes an un 
rated reserve power which takes care of unusual needs 
far beyond its rated horsepower. 

We will send you facts and figures on the perfect 
kerosene burning of the La Crosse if you will just drop 
us a line. e twin-cylinder valve-in-head, water- 
jacketed motor used in the La Crosse Tractor requires 
much less care and attention than a four cylinder 
motor. Let us show you why. 


La Crosse Tractor Implements 


La Crosse Tractor Implements used with the La- 
Crosse Tractor make any farmer happy. They have 
the sturdy, long lived construction and easy operation 
you need. La Crosse Tractor Plows are very light in 


draft and can be handled without getting down from the 
tractor. Crosse Disk Harrows have the strength 
and durability for hard work. The La Crosse Grain Drill 


is the original power-lift, power-pressure machine. 


Write Now For Full Information 


A La Crosse Tractor will make farming a different 
business for you. It will relieve you of the high price and 
burden of horses and hired hands and make you indepen- 
dent. It is the real one-man tractor that you can handle 
by y ourself 


Write us before you forget it. We'll send you 
the name of your nearest dealer together with full 
information about the La Crosse Tractor. He will be 
glad to demonstrate the La Crosse for you in the field. 
Write us now. 


La Crosse Tractor Company 


Department 924 
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every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
nowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
10r or mining schemes or any other question- 
ertising are not accepted under any condl- 
yur readers are our friends and an advertise- 
Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
er to the homes of our friends 
\ il not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
into your home thru the pages of Successful 
r and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
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t 4 guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
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ADVERTISING AND SATISFACTION 
Dr. Evans former Health Commissioner 
of Chicago, in discussing the loss incident 
to improper care of eggs, said, “There is 
no question of health involved in this mat- 
ter of eggs. When eggs spoil they adver- 
tise the fact. No harmed or 
poisoned from eating spoiled eggs. The 
only questions are those of taste and econ- 
omy. If spoiled milk, meat and canned 
goods had equally good advertising facil- 
ities, there would not be much food poison- 
ing. 

It will pay every reader of Successful 
Farming to read that paragraph over 
again, and apply it to business. If you 
will think back over all the unsatisfactory 
purchases that you eyer made in the past, 
get right down to brass tacks and tabulate 
them and identify them and be sure that 
you have all of them, you will reach the 
conclusion that is reached by everybody 
under the same circumstances. 

You will realize that the things that 
have given poor service and little satisfac- 
tion, the things that have caused annoy- 
ance and trouble and expense, are usually 
the things that had no established reputa- 
tion, that were not well advertised. 

Take baking powder, for instance. You 
women have had trouble with baking pow- 
der from time to time, but did you ever 
have any real trouble with the established 
brands? 

What about flour? You women have 
found flour that didn’t make good bread, 
but don’t you recall that usually it was 

Continued on page 42 
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“RIGHT AT HOME” ON ITS BIG JOB 


i ERY Grand Detour Plow fits right into 
4 its big job—from the hour the tractor is first 


hitched on. 

The controls, operated from tractor, make it 
-man outfit. Plows lift high and level, 
entirely clearing weeds and trash; 
they drop quit kly, 


really a one 
when released, 
taking full depth at once. 
Bottoms can be quickly removed or added, 
according to condition of soil or power of tractor. 
bolts, shift 


replace bolts—all ready for work again in fifteen 


Remove five rear wheel and axle, 


minutes. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Coulter (standard on all 





Grand Detours) cuts clean and true—never 


works loose nor gets wobbly—requires but little 
oiling—lasts as long as the Plow. 

Into erery Grand Detour go 82 years of plow- 
making skill. We build nothing but Tractor 
Plows—we have the right one for your tractor. 
Tell us its make and s‘ze, or have your dealer 
write us, and we will see that full information 
is furnished promptly, with illustrated pamphlet 


on tractor plow hitches. 


Established 1837 


GRAND DETOUR PLOW COMPANY 


Dixon, Illinois 
Grand Detour Power Lift Tractor Plows and Repairs 
are sold and carried in stock by 
J.1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO AVERY CO., ADVANCE-RUMELY CO., 
R ne, Wis., and all branches Peoria, Ill., and all branches La Porte, Ind., and all branches 
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FARM BUREAUS 
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GET TOGETHER 


The Foundation is Laid for a Great Organization 
By A. H. SNYDER 


E recent conference of representatives of state associa- 
ns of farm bureaus gives promise of being the beginning 
one of the most important movements for the benefit 
rican agriculture. At this meeting, which was held in 
New York, on February 12th and 13th, preliminary 
ere taken for the formation of a national organization of 
s, based upon the state associations of farm bureaus, 
ru them upon the local county farm bureaus. 
ial representatives from ten state associations attended 
reliminary conference and two states which had not yet 
ted their state organizations were unofficially represented 
esidents of county farm bureaus. The states officially 
ented were Illinois, lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
iri, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Vermont, and 
Virginia. Pennsylvania and Delaware were unofficially 
sented. After discussing the need for an organization 
is thoroly representative of 
ilture thruout the United States 


is properly proportioned and sound in all its parts. The county 
farm bureau starts right with the farmer. Four or five hundred 
or more farmers in a county band themselves together to v ork 
for their common benefit and for the good of the farming inter- 
ests of their county. But, just as the individual is concerned 
in matters of state and national government, as well as in the 
government of his own county, so is the individual farmer con- 
cerned in state and national measures which affect the business 
in which he is engaged. The man who refuses to concern him- 
self with matters of state and national legislation and govern- 
ment is not performing his full duty as a citizen or assuming 
the responsibility that is rightfully his. Likewise, the man 
who will not use his influence for the betterment of farming 
conditions and those engaged in the business is falling short 
of his full duty as a member of the most important class of busi- 
ness men in the nation. Consequently there is need for state 
organizations and a national organ- 
ization thru which the men who are 
doing such effective work in their in- 








which can speak for the farmers of 
entire country, and considering the 
sability of taking steps to form 
an organization, the conference 
sinted a committee to recommend a 
od of procedure. In order that 

r readers may keep in touch with the 
ress of this great movement which 

promise of vitally affecting their 
rests and of which many of * »em 
ilready a part, or will desire Ww ,oin, 
give the recommendations of this 
mittee in full. 

“It was the unanimous sentiment of 
delegates that owing to the great 
| for a national body that should be 
sition to speak for all farmers of 

United States, preliminary steps 
ild be taken to organize a national 
mers’ organization at the earliest 
ible moment. 
[he purpose of such an organiza- 
as outlined at this preliminary 
ting, should be to handle broad 
estions of national importance affect- 
¢ farmers, together with local agricul- 
ral questions which, because of their 
nature, cannot be successfully handled 


take 


@j Many an effort at farmers’ 


organization has been wrecked 


upon the rock of indifference, or 
at least has fallen far short of 
its possibilities. 
are willing to take as great in- 
terest in their organizations as 
laboring men and business men 
in organizations for the 
promotion of their 
there is little ground for the 
complaint that labor and busi- 
ness have too great influence in 


state and national affairs. 


dividual counties can exert their in- 
fluence and combine their strength 
for work upon matters affecting the 
agricultural interests of the state or the 
entire United States. 

While the county farm bureaus came 
into existence and have developed 
primarily for the purpose of supporting 
work along educational lines and for 
assistance in carrying out the agricul- 
tural program essential to the winning 
of the war, there was unanimous senti- 
ment on the part of the representatives 
at the Ithaca conference, that there are 
other lines of work to which the bureaus 
and the organizations based upon them, 
should devote considerable of their 
effort. 

“Tllinois has all the educational facil- 
ities she needs,”’ said one of the repre- 
sentatives from that state; “farmers 
don’t want any more. There are two 
important sides to agriculture—educa- 
tion and economics. The former is well 
taken care of; the latter has not been 
touched. The‘nation needs a sound 
nation-wide organization of farmers 
that stands for Americanism. Such an 


Until farmers 


interests, 








the state organizations, acting in- 

vidually. 

“The temporary committee ap- 

nted to recommend a definite plan of action makes the fol- 

ing recommendations: 

‘That a committee of five be elected to act as an organization 

nmittee until a meeting of delegates from the various states 
for the purpose of perfecting organization, shall be assembled. 

The duties of this committee shall be to keep in touch with 

states having state farm bureau organizations and urge all 

r states to organize and perfeet such state associations as 
idly as possible, in order that they may be ready to take 
rt in forming the permanent national organization. This 
umittee shall prepare a tentative draft for constitution and 
ws for presentation at the regular organization meeting and 
h constitution and by-laws shall provide a suggested plan 
financing the national organization, which shall, in their 
igment, be fair and equitable, and at the same time, provide 
necessary funds which the national association must have 
its successful operation. 
The committee recommends that the meeting to perfect 
‘rmanent organization shall be held November 12th and 

h, 1919, at Chicago, Illinois.”’ 

Che organization committee elected in accordance with the 

ommendations, is composed of O. E. Bradfute, Ohio, Chair- 

Chester H. Gray, Missouri, E. B. Cornwall, Vermont, 
unk Smith, New York, and J. C. Saylor, Illinois. 

[t is the hope of the committee and those most active in the 
vement, that a very large percentage of the states will have 
mpleted their state organizations before the date set for the 
eeting in November and that there will be such complete 
presentation at the meeting that a national farmers’ organi- 
tion can be formed which will be in reality all that the name 
plies and which will fill the great need so generally felt for 
body that can and will effectively speak for American agricul- 
ire, 

The county farm bureaus furnish the basis for such a nation- 
ide organization. From the individual farmer to the county 
rganization, from the county organization to the state organ- 
zation, and from the state organization to a national organi- 
ition is the natural course of development. It is the method of 
mstruction which is most likely to result in a structure that 


organization based on county farm 
bureaus and state associations affords 
the best opportunity we have ever had, but it must be based on 
business and economic motives.” 

The sentimentexpressed by this Illinois representative is the 
sentiment of a large percentage of the farm bureau members. 
They are aware that the farmer’s profit is frequently not in 
proportion to the amount of produce he sells, his investment, 
his labor, or any other factor in the conduct of his business. 
The many intricate problems of marketing and distribution, 
and the various ways in which prices of farm products are con- 
trolled are matters in which farmers are vitally interested and 
concerning which they have a right to exert an important 
influence. In order to effectively protect their interests in such 
matters, it is essential that farmers be in position to meet the 
organized efforts of other interests. The realization of this fact 
accounts for the rapid rate at which- county farm bureaus 
have joined their forces in state associations and the unanimous 
sentiment for the uniting of state associations into a national 
organization. 

According to latest reports, eighteen states have formed 
state associations based upon county farm bureaus and other 
states are actively engaged in completing their organizations. 

The definite policies of the proposed national organization 
can only be known after the organization is formed. There is 
every reason to believe that they will be laid out along broad, 
constructive lines. At this time, it is only possible to form aa 
impression of the superstructure by the character of the founda- 
tion, which is the county farm bureaus. Their policy has been 
to undertake any work within the limits of their ability which 
would be for the betterment of the farming interests of their 
county. It may be assumed that much the same general policy 
will prevail in their state and national associations. 

In a number of states, the possibility of the farmers ever 
losing control of the state association has been effectively 
guarded against. Their constitution and by-laws definitely pro- 
vide that no one who is not actively engaged in farming can be 
a member of the board of directors, and the officers and exe 
cutive committee are elected from the board of directors. 

The county farm bureaus and state associations have made 
no attempt to take over the work of [Continued on page 77 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


are poo-pooing the idea that 


SoM al nguished men | 1€ : Ls 
lations league together to prevent future wars The 


ery existence of the United States is our answer to that. So 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain which is a league of 

‘ each with its own government 
The colonies came together for mutual protection They 
eceeded even in putting down rebellion. Once the 
‘ | ! were shown the advisability of staving hitched, 


So with the league of nations, 


have had no further trouble 


punishment of the offender would settle the question 


fre It ought to be, it must be made impossible for any 
I re another nation as did the Turks in their 

| r to out Armenians with Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
ynsent and assistance, or the extermination of a race as was 


Alsace- 


rain Never again should the nations of the world stand 


mpted by the Germans in the case of Poland and 


1] ich things o t They will not if leagued together 
at ‘ f they resume their old inde pe ndent existence. 

VV l conced that some will look with disfavor upon 
t g the war equipment we have on hand. They want 
» perp the military camp Chey seem unable to learn 

nations without preparation have whipped nations that 

| been prepar for war for a long time The preparedness 
ont h wen knocked to pieces by recent events. 

most of it ibolish wa We want peace—an 

red mx t v L« ! Wi nt to pay our war debts 

iz We wal ke re iunnot happen again. A 

to be the only answer. We have such 
wu | ope ‘ It would be foolish to go 
to « tions of national independence and suspicion 
t ! or \ La us cultivate the brother 100d 
‘ | done by removing the barriers 

} nfide uW ne wther b 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Crar ; Seere data on cost of 
{ ‘ e of Farm Management 


} ec r ch re by 
} ct it the 
nee the Rockefeller 


ongressional 


t! ( Without confiden n bulle- 
n he S retatr tine irmer can make little 

¢ { e oT nt « ulture 
Party politics may be responsil le for un vory rumors For 


the good of the department this investigation should be made 


Let us have the facts. 
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DAYLIGHT SAVING NOT REPEALED 
HE filibuster which killed so many bills at the last moment 
of the ending session of Congress prevented the rep 

the daylight saving, or change of clock law. 

It was not from lack of information this time that the 
was not repéaled. We had sent in the many letters we had re- 
ceived, and other farm press editors had done their share of let 
ting Congress know what the farmers thought of the changed 
clock law. 

There may be an extra session and a chance to repeal the law 
then. It is a good example of what organization has done for 
the business men, and what a lack of organization has done to 
the farmers. Had there been such a farmer organization to 
speak for their interests as the Chamber of Commerce whict 
spoke for the business interests it would have been repealed 
for the business interests can get what they want without chang- 
ing the clock, while the farmers cannot help but be injured b 
change of the clock. 

You can blame partisan politics more for the defeat of your 
interests in this case than you can blame the U. 8. Chamber of 
Commerce. The filibuster really did the trick. 

SECRETARY HOUSTON AND THE PACKERS 

HE Trans-Mississippi Readjustment Congress which met 

in Omaha in February was to all appearances primed and 
set for the definite purpose of creating a sentiment against 
government interference with the packers. One big packing 
company had its statement for distribution and one of the big 
packers was a principal speaker on the program. Packers and 
stockyards men were therein force. 

It was somewhat gratifying to the few farmers who wer 
Secretary Houston come out flat-footed fer the 


He said a few 


there to hear 
Kendrick bill for the regulation of the packers. 
very pat things about the danger to the livestock industry and 
the country in general when a nation’s food supply is controlled 


by a few men 


IMPLEMENT PRICES 


N OW that all restrictions are removed which had beet 
placed upon industry as a war measure, some in need of 
farm implements may have the idea that if they wait a little 


they can buy cheaper A cut of four dollars a ton for steel has 
hex nv de but that ear not atiect the price of fart } impleme nts 
in the least ( use manuiacturers were enjoying five dollar 


war necessity, so the four dollar cut does not 


’ 


as low as the price thev were ilready paying for steel. 

Che man turers buy by contract fora year. Their supplies 
for th ir were bought months ago at prices then prevailin; 
They have for the most part gu tranteed the prices to the 


plement dealers for 1919 so you may rest assured that the p1 
or iumpleme nts will not come down this year. if you need 
machine or tool you may as well pay the price and have the use 
of it. Your wheat price is also guaranteed so you break even 

The point is this: any holding back in the purchase of things 


needed or the building of necessary barns or repairs is only !- 


































ng the problem of quickly getting back to peace-time prices. 
\ ay think the little you as an individual hold back hurts 
and benefits you. When a whole nation has such a 
t stops the wheels of industry and everybody is hurt in 
thi nic that must follow such a course. 

save five dollars on an implement by waiting another 
Ly mean to lose many times that in trying to make an 


ye 
jd worn-out one do another season. There is a great tempta- 
tion to be penny wise and dollar foolish. The same causes 
which will keep the prices of farm products up for at least a year 
will keep the cost of other things up. One pays for the other so 


nobody is the poorer for buying what they need now. 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
IIE same interests that are against the league of nations are 
for universal compulsory military training. And there are 
others too, who sincerely believe that this nation will continue 
to get great good from a military regime. Let us see. 
If we are to have another war within the next ten years—but 
is it coming from—then we should keep our war equip- 
ment and continue preparations. If the next war is to come in 
some future generation our preparation will do no good. All the 


vital factors in this great war were creations of the moment. 
[The unprepared met and defeated the prepared. The moral 
fiber of Germany had been weakened by too much compulsory 
military training. The splendid moral qualities of our troops 
were due to the fact that our men had been trained vigorously 
but briefly, and their high ideals were founded upon fresh home 
inhuences. 
lhe whole people were back of the army and navy, giving 
every aid possible that would develop high ideals. Can we 
hope that this would be the case if we had compulsory military 
training every year? Would we as a people bear as heavily 
upon clean living then as we did in the recent training? Would 
ood which comes from physical training offset the moral 
degredation which is bound to creep in after we have military 


tr ng with no war in sight? 

Put these thoughts up against the supposed good that will 
come from following the footsteps of the German military 
machine. A few who have not fought, who have profited by 


war, whose fears have been fanned into flame, will create a great 
, , but it remains to be seen if they can sweep the people 
off their feet. Taxes alone are not the greatest issue. Great 
| principles are at stake. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
"THERE has been a lot of hysteria in regard to foreign lan- 
guages in the schools. The hatred for the German was so 
bitter in some localities that German textbooks were destroyed 
and German songs torn from the school song books. 
Let us never forget the propaganda the Germans put over 


on us preceding the war. Let us never forget what they did in 


this war. But let us be sensible in regard to foreign languages, 
for! dding by law conducting any school in any foreign language 
but not forbidding the teaching of any foreign language in any 
school. This would safeguard the Americanization of our immi- 
grants and their children, compelling them soon to learn our 


inguage, and at the same time allowing the teaching of Latin, 
ich, Spanish, German and any other language necessary 
he pursuit of knowledge or commercial life. We must be 
reful lest we pull the wheat in trying to get-rid of the tares. 
classics of Germany, the sciences in which Germans have 
ys been strong, should not be shut to those who are broad 
led enough to pursue them even while hating the Huns. 
he time has come when we should see to it that we no longer 
r little Italies, little Scandanavias, little Germanies, or 
r foreign race settlements in this country where the shops, 
ife, the language is nothing but a transplanted section of a 
ign nation. These citizens should be made American in a 
just way, so they will love this country. The races that 
|! not assimilate should be forbidden citizenship here 


~~ 


- 


PROTECTION AGAINST LIGHTNING 
INCE Franklin sent his kite into the storm cloud to catch a 
little lightning we have come to know something of the 
good and the evil power of electricity, tho we do not yet fully 
understand just what it is. We do know that it has tremendous 
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speed, power and heat which make it very destructive to life 


and property under certain conditions. It is up to us to see that 
these conditions do not prevail. We must insure and secure our 
property against this destructive force of the storm. 

Very little damage is ever done by lightning when buildings 
and fences are properly protected by lightning conductors. 
So long as man walks in the storm he is liable to being struck 
but he is secure if under the protection of lightning rods. 

Almost everybody carries life insurance and fire or wind in- 
surance on his buildings, yet far too many neglect the insurance 
against destruction by lightinng by protective rodding which 
prevents damage. Fire insurance at best can only repay the 
money value of property lost, but it cannot begin to restore 
conditions as they were before lightning destroyed the house 
and all its precious keepsakes, or the barn and its stored crops 
which cannot be grown till another year. Prevention is far 
better than repayment. 

It isn’t always possible to get a new barn built in time to save 
the crops, or without greauy upsetting the rush work of the 
summer season so it is very important that the old barn is 
never destroyed by lightning. The fear that strikes terror into 
some people, e$pecially children and women, when the thunders 
roar and the lightning crashes would be no more if the buildings 
were rodded. Every school, church, and home should be made 
safe for human life. It is almost criminal to neglect this. 
Lightning is a form of energy. It accumulates in the earth and 
in the atmosphere above the earth. When it goes from cloud to 
cloud or from cloud to earth it burns a hole thru the atmosphere 
and leaves behind a channel of atmospheric dust or ash which 
may become the immediate path of another discharge, blown 
to oneside perhaps by the wind. Photographs have shown three 
or more strokes running parallel and of like shape, due no doubt 
to the repeated discharge of bolts over the same path which has 
been slightly moved by the wind. This makes it necessary to 
have lightning rod points quite close together. 

AGRICULTURAL WARRIORS 
IGHTEEN percent of all agricultural workers were of 
In figures this is 
2,509,698 men between21 and 30 years of age. Seven percent of 
these, or 180,363 were deferred as necessary workers while 63 
The 1918 


military age under the first classification. 


percent, or 575,937 were deferred on other grounds. 
call took 753,398 men or 30 percent into the service. 

Compared with industrial workers the report of the Provost 
Marshal General shows that there were 6,068,021 industrial men 
of military age. Slightly less than two percent were deferred 
as necessary workers; sixty-six percent were deferred on other 
grounds, while thirty-two percent were called to arms. 

Agriculture therefore, received nearly four times the advan- 
tage of other industry in deferred men. Taking agricultural 
states we find examples of how agriculture was treated as to 
deferments. 

Illinois agricultural counties have a record something like 
this—not naming the county or taking them all: The first 
figure is agricultural deferment, the second industrial. 700-46; 
249-34; 108-9; 385-18; 283-7; 290-7; 456-20; 336-97; 383-14; 
485-34; 368-34; 523-18. 

Indiana examples: 689-27; 308-7; 103-8; 214-22; 173-6; 
136-16; 207-12; 182-14; 140-1; 199-25; 219-0; 119-9. 

lowa is similar: 635-28; 106-2; 130-7; 149-4; 198-21; 244-11; 
227-5; 200-7; 168-4; 313-23; 625-47; 495-45; 459-8; 223-16; 
524-18; 231-8; 383-9; 209-5; 345-24; 330-10; 238-5. 

Kansas shows about the same: 130-16; 289-7; 198-22; 218-7; 
158-4; 111-0; 237-29; 278-22; 495-151; 132-0; 176-3; 487-12; 
303-19; 290-10; 349-4; 333-6; 270-32. 

North Dakota records tell the same story: 283-11; 176-6; 
224-9: 251-17; 319-5; 466-43; 201-3; 261-0; 293-11; 340-19; 
260-0 ; 573-9. 

Examine the report of any agricultural section of any state 
and it shows a very liberal exemption from draft for those en- 
gaged in agriculture. This of course has nothing to do with en- 
listments. In some sections the voluntary enlistments from the 
farms was very heavy, and in some cases local boards drew heav- 
ily from the farms when they were empowered to exempt neces- 
sary farm help. On the whole tho, the selective draft spared 
agriculture remarkably well and at the same time the farms 
contributed remarkably well to the army, navy and victory. 
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CAPITALIZING A CRYING NEED 


Farmers’ Organization 


called the 
I saw their advertisement for solicitors 

was Des Moines, I thought 
the nature of the organization and the leaders 


niormation about an 


> 


organisation 
Iowa 


HE above letter from one of our readers brings to our 
tion a matter which is of interest to a large percentage 
rmers. It is a question concerning which they are 
at de Seahn 
itional Association” consists at present, 
information, of two former corporation 
ck sa and one lawyer who have 
organization under the above name and 
ign to sell memberships. The organization 
onsists of three lawyers. The headquarters of the 
s in Des Moines. The promoters of the association 
ad in the 


proposition. 


atter 


’ 
iesmnen 


are interest movement us a 


ISLDeSS 


for Sale by Promoters 


result of their long years of experience, each man an aut} 

on the subject assigned to his department.’’ These may be the 
future aims but are not present fact. We are told that erro, 
will be corrected, that many changes will be made and the 
second edition will be more specific. On page 6 is a very positive 
statement of what the association says it 1s doing now, befor 
there is any supreme council. It reads as follows: 

“The supreme, or national council, of the association gives 
such an adequate, such unusual service to the membership, ig 
such a living moving force, that it has attained an insportance 
that is attracting the leaders in every line of national endeavor, 
That means for it a formative power, it means the men in ch inge 
of the bureaus have the strength that will invite their cooper. 
tion, their help in the halls of congress and in all those lunes 
where national questions are important.” 

That there is a great need for a real national farmers’ organ 

ization Successful Farming most heart 
ily believes. We have emphasized 





Chat their arms are made ilong am- 


the necessity for a body that is so con. 





bitious lines, so far 
are concerned, is evident from a book- 
let they have issued. On the front 
cover ot t l ooklet is the ambitious 
motto, { Million Members Means 
Marvelous Momentum,” and on the 
ge is an application for member- 

blank which for a fee of 

5 \ careful perusal of the inter- 
fails to reveal any indica- 
percentage of the $12.50 
per member that shall go to the pro- 
moters, or the percentage that shall go 
into the treasury of the association, 
but the promoters tell us that $10.50 
goes to defray the expenses of promo- 
tion, leaving $2 of each membership fee 
to go into the treasury of the associa- 
tion—M percent goes to the promoters 
for organization expenses, which are 
heavy when conducted along those 
lines. The “workman is worthy of his 
hire,” but at a time when various 
investigations are being made to 
determine whether or not exorbitant 
ire being charged for the services 


is the promoters 


sociation 


calls 


guarantee. 


price ~ 


gq If the promoters of this as- 
achieve the goal ex- 
pressed in their motto, they will 
have taken in $12,500,000. Those 
who are solicited for member- 
ship have a right to know defi- 
nitely what is to be done with 
this money and should insist 
upon knowing before they part 
with the membership fee. Nor, 
is the word of salesman, or so- 


licitor of memberships, sufficient 


stituted that it can truly and force 
fully voice the sentiments of agricul 
ture and stand for the best interests 
of the farmer under all circumstances, 
We will gladly lend our aid to 
movement which gives promis 
accomplishing this end, and whic! 
promoted by real farmers with the 
interests of the farmers at heart, but 
we cannot give our endorsement to any 
plan which apparently has for its main 
object the collection of millions 
dollars in commissions for its promot- 
ers. 

As a matter of fact, farmers are 
rapidly coming together into organ- 
izations and are doing so on their own 
initiative. They are amply capable of 
organizing themselves. Tor instance 
preliminary steps have been taken by 
farmers for uniting the county farm 
bureaus, thru their state associations, 
into a national organization without 
the aid of outside organizers. Such an 
organization will be formed along 
broad and constructive lines and will 





rendered, the farmers ought to have it 


unite a considerable percentage of the 





irrevocable form just where the 
money goes and for what. If the 
promoters of this association achieve the goal expressed in their 
motto, they will have taken in $12,500,000. ‘Those who are 
solicited for membership have a right to know definitely what is 
to be done with this money and should insist upon knowing 
before they part with the membership fee. Nor is the word of 
the salesman, or solicitor of memberships, sufficient guarantee. 
The booklet referred to is cleverly written. The first edition 
at least would require the trained mind of a lawyer to differ- 
entiate between what the Farmers’ National Association is now, 
ind what it is going to be, so far as the impression gained from 
booklet is concerned. For example, under the heading, 
“Good Roads,” we find the following: “It is one of the most 
vital topics under consideration and to it the Association is 
giving the most careful thought, all of the time appealing to its 
members to express their views and make known their desires 
that satisfactory results may be obtained.” Quite a fair and 
sensible way to handle the matter, one must admit, but when 
it is known that at the time the above statement was written 
issociation had no members to appeal to, the statement 
ippears more nearly in its true light, which is deceiving to 
those to whom it is desired to sell memberships at $12.50 per. 
Just a few examples of the way in which the promise of future 
ictivities mixed with present realities in this booklet. 
“The Farmers’ National Association is helping to solve the 
vexing problems of transportation in a national way, and thru 
that bureau, working under the direction of the best talent 
will be getting results that must have far reaching 
ind beneficial effects.’’ Even tho there was no farm membership 
it the time this statement was written, it was “helping to solve 
he vexing problems of transportation.”’ 
lhe insertion of a six line paragraph on page 2 says that the 
plans given in their official booklet are only tentative yet thru- 
ut the booklet they give promises so worded that they appear 
to be present fact. For instance on page one in the “Opening 
Word” is this statement: “‘A careful reading of the following 
pages will prove that it offers the first real opportunity for 
uc cooperation, and with that cooperation such valuable 
features in the way of expert help, legal advice, in fact the ser- 
vices of many of the very best men in the nation are ones 
enlisted for the express purpose of giving to the membership 
of the Farmers’ National Association, in the various states the 


the 


gets 


obtainable 


membership of the specialized organ- 

izations. The various cooperative 
societies of the country have also united into a national or- 
ganization. In short, there is a decided tendency for farmers 
organizations to get together. 

The starting of an organization at this time of the nature of 
the proposed “Farmers’ National Association” is in our judg- 
ment unfortunate, to say the least. It will retard, rather than 
promote, the forming of a real national farmers’ gpataation. 
The extent to which it will retard will depend upon the number 
of farmers who will feel that they have not gotten what they 
spent their membership fee for. If everybody is satisfied then 
no harm is done. 

Frankly, the movement appears to us as a deliberate and 
rather well-timed plan. by professional organizers to capitalize 
the strong sentiment for a national farmers’ organization. A 
careful study of the plan of organization, as outlined in their 
booklet, fails to indicate very clearly just what the farmer gets 
in return for his membership fee, other than the right to help 
form the organization. Most everything that could possibly 
be of benefit to farm people is promised in the name of the 
association. What it really amounts to when sifted down is that 
the promoters who have incorporated in the name of the associa- 
tion promise that after the farmers buy the memberships, the 
farmers will give themselves after they assume control, all the 
things the promoters promise in their booklet. 

There are farmers’ organizations of almost all kinds and our 
advice to our readers is to cast your lot with and give your 
support to them, rather than buy a membership in an organ- 
ization whose inception is due to the desire on the part of pro- 
moters to capitalize the sentiment for farmers’ organizations. 

For the past several years seed of several varieties of sweet 
corn has been very scarce, and in many instances persons have 
not been able to secure as much sweet corn for planting as they 
wished. 

Good varieties of well matured sweet corn can be sold to seeds- 
men at a very reasonable price. There is also an increasing de- 
mand for sweet corn for parching. It is sold in the large towns 
and cities, parched and buttered, and put up in packages similar 
to the different kinds of popcorn confections, and the porns are 
becoming very much in love with this form of food.—H, M, M. 
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TAKING THE PULSE OF PEACE 
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Some Impressions of the Great Conference at Paris 


By JAS. 


(ITTEE ON THE LEAGU E OF NATIONS:—Seated, left to right Viscount Chinda, Baron Makino, M. Leon Bourgeois, Lord Robert Ceci 
Orlando, Senator Pessoa Venizelos. Standing, left to right: M. Diamandi, Chinese Secretary, Colonel House, Portuguese Secretary 
nowski, } Vesnich, Boloian Secretary, General Smuts, President Wilson. M, Kramarz, M. Hymans, Major Bonsal, V. K. Wellington Koo 
l, M, Scialoja, M, Larnaude, 


R a month the writer has been listening to the heartbeat 
nations as their representatives are gathered in the city 
is the world’s greatest center at the 


aris. This city 
time. No other city even h within its borders so 
f the statesmen of nations liere are being worked out 


‘blems that will mean the life or death of civilization. 
Should the nations of the earth plan and make preparation 
‘ther war the race is imperiled. It is universal peace or 
il doom. Either a League of Nations to abolish war or 
ition for the final judgment. Quit fighting or quit living. 
r death. 
late war has revealed the possibilities of human genius. 


M power to destroy has been discovered and across the sky 
seen in letters of blood, as plain as a rainbow, the warn- 
\bolish war or perish.”’ Some say the war ended six 

is too soon but had it continued that much longer the 
probable results are too awful to contemplate. The Angel of 

D iction had the sword lifted over Germany but it is as tho 


providence stayed his hand. 
.erican genius was just coming into play. For instance, 
re told that a gas had been discovered that is so deadly 
1 single bomb filled ~ith it could be dropped from an 
lane, and when it exploded every living thing within 
rea of four acres would be wiped out. The very soil would 
tined for a generation. When the armistice was signed a 
factory in the United States was making about seven times 
ich of this gas per day as all the factories of Germany 
making of any gas. Thousands of tons of this were all 
‘for use as soon as German soil was reached. 
the heart of the city of Paris, at the Hotel Grillon, is now 
tered the greatest representation of nations and races that 
ever lodged under one roof. The room in this hotel that 
vecome historic is number 351, and is the center of a suite 
pied by Colonel E. M. House, who is the silent “eye and 
of President Wilson. 
om this room the view takes in the Place de la Concorde 
the river Seine. In the center of the square stands the obe- 
which was brought from Egypt. On this spot where the 
isk is located used to stand the guillotine, and near by sat 
.en with their knitting as they kept count of the heads as 
tumbled into the basket after the bloody knife had done 
vork. Around this square are a dozen monuments, the most 
1 of which is the one “Mourning of Strassburg’’ which was 
tioned in the Alsace-Lorraine letter last month. 
is very fitting that in the room mentioned, with this 
iment in sight, should be worked out the plan for the right- 
f some of the wrongs which it brings to memory and which 
ig all the years have kept alive and increased the hatred 
led up to the world war. 
hile the working out of problems concerning indemnities, 
eing to adjustments and amounts, arranging boundary lines 
ussisting new states and new peoples and a hundred other 
gs are of vast importance, yet in this very room has been 
<ed out something that is far greater than all these things 
bined. This greater task is that of finding some efficient 
that will forever chain the dogs of war and make a repeti- 
of this horror and suffering, woe and death, absolutely im- 
sible. 
Such a task as this transcends in importance each and all 
er accomplishments ever attempted in all the history of 
nkind. To this gigantic task our own President Wilson has 
his heart and brain and if he succeeds, as indications at 
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almost insure success, his name will go down in history 
of the greatest statesmen of all ages. 

Some problems touch only the rich and others have to do with 
the poor alone; interest only the capitalist and others in- 
terest none but who toil with their hands; absorb 
the thought of only the white race while others have to do with 
none but the black or the yellow races; some have to do only 
with the educated while others reach none but the ignorant. 
But here is a problem that has to do with every family on the 
earth, rich or poor, c2pitalist or laboring man, white, black, red 
or yellow, educated or ignorant—in fact it touches every human 
heart and home and will do so as long as people live on the earth. 

Yes, to abolish war would rejoice the heart of « very mother 
who has gone into the jaws of death to give birth to a 
[t would bring gratitude from the heart of every wife and sweet- 
heart whose face has been bathed with tears as the, too often 
last goodbye was still upon their lips. It would be a blessing to 
every child now living, as well as to the generations yet unborn 
It would thrill the heart of every lover of justice and merey and 
answer the prayers of millions who have prayed without 
ceasing for the reign of peace on earth and good will to men. 

When President Wilson enunciated his fourteen points some 
wiseacres laughed and criticised, but these very points formed 
the basis for the armistice and the good Lord only knows how 
many American lives were saved, to say nothing of English, 
French, Italian and all the rest. No one knows how many ol 
our brave American boys, who are alive and well today, would 
now be sleeping in unmarked and unknown graves had the 
armistice been delayed but a single week;and to think of the 
war having gone on until this moment makes one’s brain reel 
and stagger. 

After the conception of the idea of a plan io abolish war, 
which was championed by President Wilson, it must be born 
and it can safely be said that room number 351 is the birth 
chamber. I say this after having heard President Wilson say 
that many things had come to his mind after arriving In Europe 
and seeing with his own eyes and talking with the representa- 
tives of various nations. But to bring forth this living thing 
which the President says is ‘“humane”’ and has in it what he 
called “the pulse of sympathy’’ was no small task. It required 
many hours and days of toil and it will be interesting to many 
no doubt to know a few things about how it was done. 

Asall perhaps know, President Wilson had, before we entered 
the war, stood before the Senate and advocated a League of 
Nations. On reaching Europe he was made the chairman of 
a committee of nineteen men, who represented fourteen nations, 
to work out in tangible form a covenant or constitution of 
League of Nations having for one of its objects some plan to 
abolish war. The first meeting of this committee was held 
February 3d, and was very brief. President Wilson laid before 
them a draft plan and this they agreed to use as a basis of dis- 
cussion. Each one, of course, had a copy of this which was 
studied night and day. 

In all, ten meetings were held. President Wilson presided at 
all of these meetings but one. They were all held in this room. 
Each man brought any suggestion or amendment in writing so 
no time was lost in repetition. Enough copies to supply au 
were always at hand. At the close of each session whatever 
had been agreed upon was incorporated by clerks and at the 
opening of the next meeting each member had before him a new 
copy with all amendments. Everything was made definite so 
that but little time was lost. The (Continued on page 122. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Oberammergau—Home of the Passion Play 


By JAS. 


T. NICHOLS 





one trip around the world 
Renategh tonsil and is still going. 





Nichols, the egpaaien, Sane crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than twenty 
His stories are based on actual experience. 





ESTLED at the foot of 
the mountains in the 
highlands of Bavaria, 

is the little village of Oberam- 
mergau, the home of the world 
famous Passion Play. These 
humble people were no more 
responsible for the war than 
were the readers of these lines. 
They have opposed war with 
all their power. The very nature of these people opposed war 
almost to the verge of a revolt, but they had to submit. As it 
was the privilege of the writer to visit this place and attend 
what will no doubt be the last Passion Play ever given there. 
We will have a look at these people and their home this month. 
The journey from Zurich, Switzerland, to Oberammergau was 
very interesting. Astop was made in Munich. Going out of the 
depot I noticed a gang of women with carts, shovels and brooms. 
imagine my surprise on discovering that cleaning the refuse 
from the streets is a woman’s job in that country. There is but 
» little dinky railroad from Munich to Oberammergau and one 
of the greatest mobs I have ever been in was at the depot when 
time arrived for the departure of the train. Three thousand 
people were attempting to get on a train that could only accom- 
modate a few hundred. Finding a porter who had a compart- 
ment locked that —_ be unlocked with a silver key, it was my 
good fortune to get in. The distance tothe mountain village 
is less than a ah, whe miles but it took from five o’clock until 
midnight to make the trrp thru the mountains. 
Having secured a ticket for the play on the following day 
eeks before, and with it lodging for two nights, a gentleman 
ok me from the depot to the home of one of the players and | 
went to bed. Early the next morning while eating breakfast 
t the home, on looking thru the door I discovered that one end 
the house was a cow stable. Going from the house all that 
as necessary was to follow the crowd for people were coming 
Passing thru the narrow winding streets 
huilding was reached 


from everywhere 
oon the large theater 


The Setting for the Play 


This building is one hundred and forty feet square. The roof 
is supported by six gigantic arches that are sixty five feet high 
in the center. The floor is built on an incline enough so that 
every one of the four thousand seats is a good one. The stage 
reaches entirely across the building and is in the open air, the 

hole end of the building being open. At each end of the stage 
are small buildings representing Palace of Pilate and the 
Palace of the High Priest Bac k about a dozen feet from the 
edge of the stage is a covered stage with a curtain in which the 

There are fourteen entrances to the 


ibleaus are arranged 


yuilding 
The large orchestra is just in front of the stage but lower than 
the people, so unless one happens to be near the platform the 
isicians cannot be seen at all. The end of the entire building 
being oy rain beats in and the cheapest seats are these 
which are hable to cet wet when it rains. To keep the orchestra 
ve a movable cover and men to look after it. Back 
stage is a network of ropes, pulleys, lanees and 
toman soldiers, dishes for banquets, costumes and 
for the six hundred players all in perfect order and 

se at a moments notice. 

itself occupies eight hours, beginning at eight in 
and closing at six in the evening. There are six hun- 
ghty-five people in it but only one hundred and 
cing parts. The principle actors are not many but 
y there are children, old men and women and in 
inds of people. There are twenty-two tableaus; 
-six scenes in the eighteen acts. The tableaus represent 
t propheer 3 of the events portrayed. You under- 
that occurred 


, 


n. the 


stame 
| ‘the passion play 
vw the last week of Christ's life 

wonderful. For generations these mountain 
eveloping a tenderness and pathos that grips 
nposed by a man whose name 
hundred years ago, and while it gives 
omposer’s tender heart, yet experts say that 
n and Mosart. The pa ntings in the 
of masters It took a whole year to paint 
he curtains and costumes are made of the finest 

d there is nothing shoddy or ¢heap anywhere 
he beginning of the Passion Play is as interesting 
It was the year 1633. A pestilence was raging in the 
he Bavarian mountains and death rode down the 


represents only the events 


valleys like a mighty con- 

queror. Hundreds were smit- 

ten and the hand of death 

could not be stayed. Whole 

villages were depopulated and 

even the dead were left un- 

buried. For awhile the village 

of Oberammergau was favored, 

while neighboring villages were stricken. A line of sentinels 
was stationed around the village and a strict quarantine wag 
maintained. Finally, love of home and the desire to se: his 
family caused a laboring man, Casper Schushler, who was work. 
ing in another village, to steal thru the line and spend a night 
at his own family fireside. 

In a couple of days all was changed and the songs of the 
children were hushed in silence—he had brought the plague into 
the village. In thirty-three days eighty four had perished and 
scores of others were smitten by the hand of death. It was a 
great crisis and soon there would not be left among the living 
enough to bury the dead. A public meeting was called. It was 
a sad gathering of hollow eyed men and women. They spent 
the day in prayer. They vowed to the Lord that if He w 
hear their prayer and save them, they would repent of t 
sins and as a token of their sincerity they would try to re-ena 
the scenes of Calvary and thus give an object lesson of God's 
love for humanity. 

The chronicler says that from that moment the hand of death 
was stayed. Not another person in the village died from the 
plague. Every one smitten recovered and by this they knew 
that the Lord had heard their cries. At once they set about to 
carry out their vow. From that day forward they aimed to give 
the play every ten years and have done so except on an occasion 
or two when they were hindered by war. The last time it was 
given a quarter of a million people endured the hardships and 
inconveniences of a long tiresome journey, sometimes spending 
many hundred dollars, to see the play. 

The day I spent there was one of the shortest days in my 
memory. Sermons not an hour long have seemed longer than 
the whole day. A strange silence was everywhere. There was 
no gaiety such as one sees at a theater. There was no applause. 
No laughter. Criticise it if you will, condemn it if you like, but 
the fact remains that it was the greatest object lesson of the ages. 
It would-be hard for any man to see it and not have a more 
tender heart and a better appreciation of the world’s Redeemer 

William T. Stead called this play, “The Story that has Trans 
formed the World.”’ No other story so fills and thrilis the soul. 
I saw non-christian men sit trembling with emotion and great 
tears roll down their faces. Sometimes one’s indignation be 
comes so aroused that it is hard to sit still. At other times the 
fountains of the great, deep are broken up and the heart nearly 
bursts. On this particular day every one of the four thousand 
seats was taken and five hundred stood up all day long. Pas- 
sion play year they begin in May and close with September 
First it is given every Sunday and later on it is given. each 
Wednesday in addition to Sunday. During the very busy season 
it is often repeated on Mondays and Fridays to accommodate 
the overflow crowds 


Lives Molded To Fit Parts 


“ 


All the years the highest ambition of boys and girls in the 
village was to so live that they would be chosen for a prominent 


part in the play. No one could be chosen unless born in the 
village and that confined it to this one community. No one 
was chosen for a prominent part if there was anything against 
the character and that placed a premium on right living. Hence 
one can easily see why these people hate war so intensely 
While narrow in their peculiar religious ideas, no doubt, yet 4 
more consecrated, devoted class of people could not be found 
anywhere. 

All told there are nearly a thousand people connected in some 
way with the play and as the population of the village is con- 
siderably less than two thousand, it practically takes in every 
family. The choosing of the leading ps aracters has always been 
an important event. After a season closes no characters are 
chosen for seven years. At length the day arrives when the com- 
mittee of fourteen who are to choose the leading characters tor 
the play three years hence is elected. It is a great day. 1 be 
assembly meets in the town hall. Every parishioner has a v 
The mayor of the village is chairman. The committee select ted 
has a meeting soon and then takes several months to consider 
the problem. Every player must sign a contract to carry ‘ - 
his part to the best of his ability. Offenders are punished with 
great severity. Married women are [Continued on page 14 
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© the casual ob- 
i rver who has op- 
portunity to see 

the tl usands of acres 
waving grain fields, 
bly appears an 


impossible task to es- 
the amount of 
‘ in that will be 


d. Yet this task 

ially been made 

nos thru the meth- 
system of the 





els Bur of Crop Es- 

vag t of the Depart- 

his me of Agriculture, 

rk. whose statisticians may 

ght hy | to have their 

t on the pulse of 

the the in fields of the 
nte el ountry. 

On the day a monthly 

Government crop report 

Q is to be ‘octal many 

newspaper correspond- 

ents and press repre- 


ild sentatives of Washing- 
r ton, gather around a table, behind locked doors, in a room of 


the bureau of Crop Estimates. On the table are copies of the 


8 crop estimate. Not a word goes forth until an official of the 
standing with an accurately timed watch in hand, 

th nounces the release of the report. At 2:15 o’clock, eastern 
the t to the second, the moment when the grain exchanges of 


new the country close, the signal is given. There is a rush by all the 
espondents for the telephones, which are connected with the 





0 the | 
rive newspaper offices uptown, where men with blank crop reports sit 
n readiness to take the figures, and a minute later these figures 
vas ire on the main telegraph lines radiating from the capital. 
ind Iwo or three minutes later they are being announced in the 
ing trading-rooms of the principal grain exchanges of the country. 
That afternoon the summarized report is in the evening papers 
my thruout the country, while the next morning’s paper of London, 
han Liverpool and many on the continent print the report. 
was lhe development of the work of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
ise s been such, in the last five or six years, as to command the 
it respect of the grain trade of the country, the members of which 
s eviously been skeptical and hard to convince. No well- 
ore ed person can now believe that the reports are, or could 
er sed, because of the nature of the method of gathering 
ns t formation, its tabulation and dissemination, and also 
vul e of the restrictions with which it is hedged about. 
vat rmore, there can be no incentive for bias among the 
be. force of statisticians, even if a prejudiced report were possible. 
the bulators and computers who make up the totals do not 
rly now the states to which the reports pertain, and the final 
und t phic reports and comments of field agents relating to 
‘as tive crops are kept locked in the office of the Secretary 
er culture until crop reporting day, when they are turned 
uch r to the crop reporting board. This entire board is im- 
SoD ely locked in until the minute that the report is issued, 
ute th guards stationed at the doors and all telephones discon- 


The crop reporting board is composed of the chief 
uureau, the editor 
division of crop 
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HOW THE CROPS ARE ESTIMATED 


Feeling The Nation’s Crop Producing Pulse 


, By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


board 
inde- 
for 
state. 


member of the 
prepares his own 
pendent estimate 
each crop and 

These are compared, dis- 
crepancies are discussed 


and explained, and a 
final figure is adopted 
by the board. It is 


quite certain, therefore, 
that the crop reporting 
board has before it more 
complete, detailed and 
accurate data upon 
which to base its report 
than any other crop 
estimating agency in the 
world. 

The members of the 
crop reporting board, as 
well as all other em- 
ployees of the depart- 
ment who have any- 
thing to do with the 
crop estimates, are pro- 
hibited by law, under 
very severe penalties, 


from speculating in any product of the soil, from giving out 
any information in advance of the official crop report, and from 
knowingly compiling or issuing any false statistics. 

While the personal equation must inevitably enter into crop 
estimating, and while personal opinion is, in fact, the basis for 
all reports on the condition of growing crops and largely on 
the yield, nevertheless, the system of work developed by the 
crop reporting board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates reduces 
to a minimum the liability of serious error. 

In considering the yearly tabulation of crop totals and acre- 
age compiled by the bureau, it should be understood that they 
are entirely Bureau figures and are not from census reports, as 

Reports received by the Bureau of 
Crop Rethnates are all in duplicate, and those on the monthly 
conditions of the crops, the yield and acreage, for instance, are 


is frequently thought. 


in triplicate. 
check on one another. 


This is so that the different reports wiil be a 
Reports on these factors are received by 


the Bureau in Washington from three sources; the state field 


agents, county correspondents, and local or township 
Estimates are by states, 


spondents. 


corre- 
a state being the unit. 


However, some of the field agents are developing a system of 


also estimating by counties. 


Reports received by the 


Sureau 


from the last two sources mentioned are not compiled as es- 
timates for counties or townships. 
agents are state estimates based upon personal inspection and 
reports from many private correspondents. 

The thousands of reports or estimates on crop conditions, 
yield and acreage received from the county and township cor- 
respondents are reduced to percentages by the crop specialists 
of the staff of the Bureau in Washington, and each member of 
the crop reporting board receives a sheet on which are the 
Opposite the name of each state to be 


names of all the states. 


reported upon are three columns of figures; 


The reports of the field 


the percentage 


estimates of that state by the field agent, the estimates of all 
the county correspondents reduced to one percentage, and the 





; 





The grain yields of hundreds of thousands of farms like this must be estimated 
by the crop experts. 


estimates of all the 
township correspond- 
ents similarly reduced. 
For example, take the 


condition of winter 
wheat, say on April 1, 
in Illinois. The mem- 
bers of the crop re- 
porting board have this 
problem. 


Illinois: Field Agent, 
94 percent; County Cor- 
respondent, 91 percent; 
Town Correspondent, 93 
percent. 

That is, the field 
agent, the salaried em- 
ployee of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, has es- 
timated the condition as 
94 percent of perfect. 
As the field agents are 
experienced crop inspec- 
tors, and as each devotes 
his entire time to study- 
[Continued on page 128} 
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SWEET CLOVER 


A Crop That Saves and Improves the Land 


By Wm. A. ALBRECHT 
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A SOIL BUILDER 
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too roug! to be , or seed. T I Dep. 
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rejuvenation of surface of the sq 
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turns is a venture come to the time 
In which no one in the high cog 
cares to risk a of labor and ma. 
large sum of mon- terials when thy 
e1 Nor will one Soyt eans howing the effects of sweet clover in draining a soil in 1915. The soybeans on the right fol- soil must be high 
mA sew” whore wed sweet clover, those on the left in an adjoiniug field followed corn and were too wet to be cultivated ly luct e 
y productive t 

ments to increase give profitable rm. 


crop production at a cost greater than is paid for by the in- 
creased returns. Cheap and easy means must be found to re- 
claim the waste lands to productivity, and to improve the 
yields on soil now in use thru rational, non-revolutionary meth- 
ods. Hope for such a means is offered in the more general use 
of sweet clover, a crop whose possibilities have been tested 
with sufficient success to encourage its more general use as a 
soil reclaimer and a soil improver. 

Tho sweet clover is one of the oldest of known plants, it is 
only beginning to come into favor as a general farm crop. It 
was once considered a noxious weed, largely because of its ag- 
gressiveness on uncultivated lands, and because it makes a 
rapid, woody growth on abandoned lands or soils too poor to 
produce profitable crops. These qualities which served to work 
against sweet clover are by no means objectionable, but rather 
are the very reasons this plant should deserve consideration for 
more extensive use in our systems of crop rotation and farming 
practice s 

Sweet clover has been used on small acreages for forage, hay 
and silage with good success in scattered parts of the cornbelt 
and in manv sections of the western United States. In Mis- 
souri, southern Illinois, and the cornbelt states, it has not been 
used extensively and deserves more attention because it fits 
well into crop rotations and has great possibilities, not only as 
a legume for pasture, for hay and for silage, but also as a means 
of improving many soils. 
sweet clover ranks next to alfalfa in many re- 
epects. It furnishes more nutritious feed during a single season 
than any other leguminous crop with the possible exception 
of alfalfa. It starts earlier in the spring than common pasture 
nd furnishes green, succulent feed during the drought of 


For pasture, 


crops, 
tl pote Reports from hundreds of farmers in Ohio, Lowa 
1 northern Illinois have shown it to be a very good feed for 
| livestock in spite of the distaste that many animals show at 
r it quickly overcome, especially in the spring when the 
’ re voung and tender. For economic gains in fattening 
1 for milk producti n it ranks next to alfalfa as a 
; rop 
er is also well suited for hay or ensilage. Cutting 
to prevent woodiness, and proper curing are im- 
por nt re ILIo! in making sweet clover | When care- 
f lled it produces during the first st 1 good vields of 
! h stible protein ilfalfa. Its use 
for 1 be 1 common, since it can be put into the 
) nmer | used to supply succulence in the 
vhen drouth cuts off the supply of grass. Recent 
rop or large scale for hay and silage on the 
f 1. A. Hudson, anextensive Missouri cattle feeder have 
t livestock growers do not appreciate the full value of 
et clover as a feed, to say nothing of its other values in 
ral farmi 
Much ’ 
said 
I a 
cl er 
} 
Bal T i 
Ju | im- 
pr r. ‘I \ 
be due to its sig- 
nificance as a feed 
crop and our fail- 
ure to realize the 


service that sweet 
clover can and 
does render in soil 


A badly washed field in Knox county, Missouri 
washing and reclaims the field to productivity. 








Sweet elover grows readily in such places, stops the 


improvement 
the same time i 

















turns. The soil’s fertility is a sort of time deposit in a 
which the farmer must maintain or even increase if he hopes 
to support himself upon it. The productivity lost from som 
soils must be recovered, for others it must be maintained and 
increased. Sweet clover can do much both in recovery and 
maintenance, and even toward increasing the earning power of 
soils. In this direction, four services can be rendered by this 
crop. (1) It can serve as a “soil-saver” by preventing washing 
or erosion. (2) It can deepen the soil layer in which plant roots 
feed, and improve the drainage in the more level soil by pune 
turing the plow sole, or the tighter clay layer beneath the sw- 
face. (3) It can add active organic matter or manure to the 
soil to improve the tilth and fertility and (4) It will serve ass 
cheap nitrogen fertilizer while giving these benefits. 
Erosion, or hillside washing, does much damage annually to 
thousands of acres of cultivated land in the rolling and the 
gently undulating areas. Every rain with significant run-f 
robs the soil of its fertility by carrying away the finer soil and 
rich organic matter, or cuts the field with gullies and ravines to 
interfere with or prohibit tillage operations by ordinary farm 
machinery. but 






















Soils in grass crops are not so readily eroded, but 
ordinary grasses will not stop gullies once started, especially 
when cut as deeply as the subsoil on which most common grasses 
fail to grow. Sweet clover, quite different from most grasses 
will usually grow in badly washed places. Professor Mosier a 
Illinois says, ‘““The best biennial legume for soil improvement 
on eroded land is sweet clover.”” The aggressiveness which 
once condemned it as a weed makes it especially suited to the 
exposed subsoils too thin to nourish any other plant. The fact 
that sweet clover is the first plant to take deep excavations 
such as dredge ditch banks or railroad cuts, shows that it 
grows well on soil containing no organic matter and especially 
when these are not sour, but have plenty of lime, as is usu 
the case with gullies and ravines in most glacial soils a: 
those underlain by limestone. 

The root system of sweét clover fits it well for establishing 
itself quickly but thoroly in just such places as bad washes o 
eroded fields. It sends a fleshy branching main root into th 
subsoil as deep as twenty-four inches in a single season. Th 
branch roots are not limited to the surface soil but come out 
from the tap root even in the lower heavier soils. Such a deey 
root system with a main root heavier than alfalfa and branch 
roots more profuse than red clover establishes itself quickly but 
thoroly and fits sweet clover naturally for use in preventig 

























soil erosion. 

This crop can be started easily in badly washed p 
either by scattering seed or by transplanting one year old plant 
from a roadside patch. This may seem an arduous task, but 
not so difficult since the plants may he set three or four fapt 
apart and a few plants will cover large are®8. Such pr tice 
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favorable for ——y ~~ or other small ‘grasses as permanent 
pasture and with little initial attention heals up the wounds 
in the fields, prevents the further destruction of valuable land, 
and reclaims the waste areas to productivity. 

Sweet clover should be used more extensively on hilly to. 
pography where the limestone is near the surface or the soil is full 
of such rock fragments. Many of these soils have been con- 
sidered almost worthless since they produce little or no grass, 

| intensive tillage for other crops is impossible. They have 
rganie matter or humus in them, yet contain plenty of 
limestone, a condition under which sweet clover should do well. 


If left to reseed itself every two years, it will keep a continuous 
crop which prevents the hillsides from washing and certainly 
would be a more profitable crop than one of weeds or “buck 
rush 

That sweet clover can and does reclaim hilly and badly 
eroded lands is well shown in northern Kentucky where in 
Robertson, Pendleton and other counties badly cut up by the 

cking River and its tributaries, sweet clover has reclaimed 
hundreds of acres of waste land to profitable crop production. 
The introduction of sweet clover in the crop rotation seheme 
made possible the return of tobacco culture after it had been 
given up as unprofitable in that section of the state. The crop 
is grown extensively enough there to make that part of the 
state known for its sweet clover seed and sweet clover honey. 
Besides saving soils from being washed 
‘way, sweet clover improves soils by 
making them deeper. Plants must 
gather most of their food from the 
open, Shallow layer of surface soil in 
which the roots can feed. Beneath this 
porous layer there is usually a tighter 
lsyer, compacted either by the pressure 
of the plow into a plow sole, or occur- 
ring as a naturally formed tight clay 
layer which limits the feeding range of 
the common grass and grain crops be- 
cause their fine roots cannot pass thru 
it. Sweet clover, quite different from 
most crops, is not so limited in its feed- 
ing range. Its fleshy main root, and 
also the branch roots, perforate the 
heavy soils to bring up mineral food 
from the lower, undisturbed layers and 
incorporate this into the plant. Roots 
a quarter of an inch in diameter going 
nto the tighter soil leave an opening 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING “15 


For the most profitable returns the farmer must supply his soil 
with organic matter, of which the source is mainly straws and 
farm manures and of which the supply is far too small. None 
but the dairy farmer or intensive livestock feeder buying much 
feed can hope to cover his farm with an application of even 
fifteen tons of manure per acre once in a four-year rotation 
the equivalent of the organic matter removed by the grains and 
hay in this rotation with acre yields of only 25 bushels each for 
oats and corn, 15 bushels for wheat and one ton for clover 
To maintain the decreasing supply of organic matter in our soils 
there must be introduced a legume crop which makes a quick 
rank growth, involves no great amount of labor, fits well into 
a rotation and does not keep the soil from giving monetary re- 
turns for a single season. 

Sweet clover meets these requirements. Sown in wheat or 
oats in the spring it makes a good growth which plowed unde 
late in the fall, either with or without pasturing, gives increased 
organic matter in the soil. If left for the next season the first 
cutting may yield two or more tons of hay, while the second 
crop can be turned under to benefit the following corn crop 
For this use sweet clover serves better than red clover or other 
legumes. It is the most rapid growing biennial and succeeds 
better on the poorer soils. \ hile supplying organic matter to 
a soil, it also supplies nitrogen—the most deficient plant food 
m soils. Furthermore, it is a legume and has bacteria living 
in nodules on its roots thru which the 
plant can feed on the nitrogen in the 
air—an impossibility for the non- 
legumes. The nitrogen in the roots 
corresponds to that taken from the soil 
and that in the tops to the amount tak- 
en from the air. If the entire crop is 
turned under, the nitrogen in the soil is 
increased about 50 pounds per ton of 
dry material so used. At Illinois a crop 
of sweet clover, including the entire 
crop seeded the year. before, contained 
as much nitrogen in the tops and roots 
as 22.8 tons of manure and as much or- 
ganic matter as 25 tons. With two- 
thirds of this nitrogen coming from the 
air, plowing the crop under would in- 
crease the soil’s nitrogen by the equiva- 
lent of more than 14 tons of manure, 
and its organic matter by 25 tons of 
barnyard manure per acre. A concep- 
ti» of the increase in future crops re- 
sulting from such an application of 








partly filled with decaying organic 


matter along which roots of other crops Sweet clover roots (in the center) compared with those 


manure will give some idea of the effects 
The of sweet clover used for the same pur- 


may later find their way toa new feed- of alfalfa grown under the same conditions. e 
ing ground. The roots and stubble sweet clover system has more branches and the main pose. 


decaying in the plowed layer add to the 
surface soil that extra plant food 
brought up from the deeper soil layers. Crops following sweet 
clover are irvroved because they are not limited in feeding 
range, but _. »fit by the new plant food brought up by the sweet 
clover and th» - found in the deeper layers epened by this crop. 

That sweec clover can improve the drainage by opening the 
tighter soil layers beneath the surface was demonstrated on the 
farm of Mr. Davis in Adams County, Illinois, in 1915. The 
agricultural adviser of that county says, “In the case of Mr. 
Davis, the sweet clover roots punctured the subsoil and estab- 
lished a vertical drainage system which was of marked benefit 
during the wet season of 1915. Next to the part of the field that 


was in sweet clover in 1913 and 1914, Mr. Davis had corn in 
1914. The whole field went to soybeans in 1915, and that year 
the effect from a drainage standpoint was noticed. The part 
that had been in sweet clover was drained sufficiently that Mr. 
Davis was able to cultivate the beans within forty-eight hours 


alter any rain. The plot which was in corn in 1914 was so wet 
during the season of 1915 that he was unable to cultivate it at 
ul.” The accompanying illustration shows the effect of drain- 
age by sweet clover on the soybeans following. 

What sweet clover did in Adams County in opening the 
heavier subsoil for better drainage ean be done in many other 


“ols. There are thousands of acres of soil whose tight subsoils 
prevent the water either from going downward or coming from 
be ipward, and in consequence of which the crops drown out 


0 the spring and dry out in the summer. Soils with this trouble 
caused by a layer of tight clay a few inches thick lying above a 
more open subsoil, certainly would recover from this ailment 
!'@ good erop of sweet clover were grown and repeated period- 

in the rotation. Many of these soils are so sour, however, 
veet clover will not grow, but if treated with an applica- 
won of two or three tons of limestone per acre they become 
‘weet enough to grow this legume. When treated with limestone 
tnd cropped by sweet clover, there seems to be little reason why 


+ 


Sich poorly drained soils should not be well opened and in- 
Teased in productivity at a small cost soon repaid by increased 


ite 


’p returns. 

_ Besides reclaiming waste land, or opening the tighter soil 
tay sweet clover can improve soils by adding organic mat- 
he lack of which is almost a universal soil defect. It is 
~ an ¢ matter that loosens heavy soils and binds sandy soils. 
‘us same material enables soils to hold water during dry sea- 
‘ns, supplies needed plant food directly, and favors bacterial 
‘ction to make soluble the necessary minerals in the soil itself. 


tor 





root is more fleshy thé at of alfalfa. = x H 
is more fleshy than that of alfalfa Judicious practice in the use of green 


manure would not permit such large 
amounts of material to be turned under at one single time 
Instead, the first season’s growth or the second crop of the fol- 
lowing season should be turned under, which with conservative 
yields of 144 tons per acre each would be equivalent in nitrogen 
to the addition of 7% tons and in organic matter to the addition 
of 9 tons of manure per acre. ‘The introduction of sweet clover 
into the crop rotation system will do much toward supplying our 
soils with nitrogen from a cheap source and with active organic 
matter to aid in the liberation of other necessary plant foods in 
the soil. 

In contemplating the use of sweet clover it is well to remem- 
ber that this crop will not grow on sour solls, or soils low in 
lime. Lime is the main requirement for this plant, and oe 
this sweet clover makes no great demand on the soil. When 
seeded the first time, it needs inoculation, but this is a simple 
seed treatment which costs little and must usually be given the 
first seeding only. A good supply of lime is the first demand and 
since many farmers are sweetening their sour soils by lime, they 
have a good opportunity for trying a small acreage, at least, of 
sweet clover to test its possibilities. For the first trial a few 
acres will be but a small risk, and mean no great loss in case of 
failure. 

The sweet clover crop is an excellent stepping stone to al- 
falfa. On lands which are not in good condition for starting 
alfalfa, a year or two of sweet clover will greatly increase the 
chance for success. It inoculates the soil and increases the 
organic matter, both of which are essential to successful alfal- 
fa growing. It has been demonstrated many {times that the 
bacteria which live on the roots of clover will also live on the 
roots of alfalfa. 

Sweet clover deserves more attention in any cropping systen. 
On sweet soil or any soil which contains limestone and is thoroly 
inoculated, it will do well in most any part of the cornbelt. It 
furnishes ample returns as a forage, feed and seed crop. It fits 
into most any crop rotation without disturbing the money crops. 
lt makes heavy growth in a short season on soils too poor to 
give highly profitable crops. In addition, it is a soil reclaimer 
and a soil improver that can stop erosion and fill up gullies. 
It can open up many tighter subsoils to better drainage, and 
can deepen the soil layer so as to increase productivity on many 
acres of soil now giving low returns. Then, too, it is a legume, 
feeding on the nitrogen of the air in addition to that in the soil 
and giving a means of adding this atmospheric nitrogen to the 
soil for increased soil fertility. 
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SAVING MIDDLEMEN’S MARGIN 


How Stock Is Handled By Cooperative Shipping Companies 


By L. 





“HE farmers of a certain community in Marshall County, 
lowa, have leaders along cooperative lines. A 
cooperative creamery, elevator, egg marketing association 

and cow testing association have long since been organized and 

are operating successfully. The last enterprise along cooper- 
ative lines to start in this thriving community was the organi- 
zation of a cooperative livestock shipping company, which oc- 
curred about a year ago 

According to the statement of Mr. J. R. Howard, a prominent 
farmer and president of the State Farm Bureau Federation, 

“the shipping company is the biggest attraction of all.’’ Mr. 

Howard says that stock is now being hauled or driven a distance 

‘"~p to ten miles as compared to five or six miles before the ship- 

ping company started. The reason for this is a matter of dollars 

and cents to the farmer. As one shipper put it, “I like to know 
that Iam getting the market price for my stock less the expense 
of shipping and you know that is all a shipping company is for.” 


been 





G. FOSTER 





The name and mark of each owner, the number weight and cl .iss 
of stock in the ear. This bill is forwarded by mail to the eom- 
mission firm receiving the consignment so that they may be 
pared to care for the stock when it arrives at the market. 

Upon arrival of a train at the unloading platform in the y 
the stockyards company employees open the cars and driv 
the stock into the unloading chutes. The weigh bills are brouvht 
at once to the receiving office where they are read off giving | h 
car number, the name of the commission firm receiving the stock 
the name of the firm who shipped the car, and the kind of stock 
in the car as cattle, hogs, sheep, etc., until the entire trainload 
has been called off. 

Each commission firm keeps a yard man at the receiving 
office to catch all cars consigned to them, so that the stock 1 iy 
be unloaded and driven to their sale pens. As the stock is 
being delivered to the commission firm from the stock yards 
company, it is counted and inspected by the yardman who 





He said, “I believe the carload lot shipper gets almost as much checks the marks on “deads” and cripples, then has the stock 
benefit from the delivered to his 
association as the , —e pens. Upon the 
small shipper.” arrival of th 

This is due to the stock at the sale 
increased bargain- pens they are 
ing power of the counted by the 
association when salesman or all: y- 


it gets on the mar- 
ket We can get 
better service 
from the 
sion firm when we 
have hundred 
or more cars than 
we can with three 


commis- 


one 


or four.”’ 
About year 
ago a livestock 


shipping company 
started in 
county, Ia., 
company 
had twenty-five 
charter members 
to start with and 
the present 
time has over two hundred. During this first year of shipping, 
the company’s business as reported by the manager, Lars 
Anderson was as follows: Pots ul value of stock shipped 
$230,346.86, of which $215,187.20 was for hogs and $15,159.66 
7 cattle. These shipments consisted of seventy-five carloads 
r 4.742 hogs and eight carloads or 219 cattle. 

The cost of shipment, including the manager’s salary of six 
cents per hundredweight, ‘the three percent charged to the sink- 
ing fund for losses, the freight, war tax, yardage, commission, 
and all inspection both in Chicago and in hs andling the stock at 


was 
Story 
This 


the local station was but $8,153.38. There is at present a bal- 
ance of $235.60 in the sinking fund to pay for losses or injury 
to stock while in the hands of the company.” 


Many companies of a like nature make reports si-nilar to the 
one above. If the two hundred and fourteen companies in 
Iowa save but 2 5 cents per hundred pounds on all stock shipped, 
the farmers of the are saving at least $2,500,000 yearly. 
According to estimates made by the farmers themselves, a 
saving varying from 15 cents to 75 cents is made. 


state 


How Stock is Handled Cooperatively 


Ten years ago it was practically impossible to get commission 
individual returns to the 


firms on the central markets to make 

different owners in a car of stock. One or two firms in Chicago 
hose iness was small at that time made a special appeal 

for the cooperativ ipping companies that were beginning 

to organize in the middle western state 

In order to meet the demands of this new business, special 
forms were worked out for the handling of stock both at home 
und on the central market. The shipper in states where the 
majority of the stock was marketed in less than carload lots 
demanded that each shipper’s stock be marked and weighed 
sepal . 

I} npract ieee f indling each owner’s stock in a car separ- 
ately spread to the cornbelt farmer and with the recent 
( lo of two hundred and fourteen companies in lowa 
I LPM ut \ it S ts rting 

| r < e local shipping company is at the yards to 
rec the ws when they arrive from the farm. Before un- 
! ager or his assistant ! irk each owner's hogs, 

¥y are inloa led, weighed and yvarded. After the 
entu nsignment is in, the manager sees to the loading of the 
ca \fter the car is loaded and ready for moving the manager 
make it a shipping bill which contains the following facts 





man who receipts 
for the stock de- 
livered. The un- 
loading count is 
then verified with 
the count made 
by the salesman 
and with the in- 
voice received 
from the manager 


wwe f te | a a 


Se ee 


of the shipping 
company. 
Thus far the 


method of han- 
dling cooperative 
shipments does 
not differ from 
that of the indi 
vidual carlot of 
stock shipped by one owner. Commission firms differ somewhat 
in their method of handling of hogs upon their receipt at the 

sale pens. Some firms claim to separate the different grades of 
hogs ~ sell each class on their merits while others ar * .erhaps 
the majority claim that it is a physical impossibility « separate 
out each separate grade. The more sorting that is necessary 
the greater is the liability of heavy shrink. They not only lose 
weight by being chased, but they also become nervous and often 
refuse to eat or > drink. Unless great variation in grades is found 
not much sorting is done. Piggy sows and stags are sure to be 
sold separately and separate returns made. When not in- 
wena to sell each owner’s hogs separately, the commission 


The shrinkage being 





man sells the load at a straight price. 
equally distributed to all owners. 

The handling of cattle up to their receipt at the sale pens 
does not differ from that of hogs. The difference begins whea 
the salesman begins to sort cattle for sale. Finer distinctions 
in grading are made and more individual sales are necessar\ 
In ease one shipper has eight or ten head that vary in pric 
from $7 to $8 per hundred, it may be better to make one sale 
for the entire lot at $7.45 than to sell each animal separate! 
In case there were three owners this would not be possible and 
it would be necessary to sell each man’s stock separately. 

The commission man being well acquainted with the mark: 
is best able to judge how the stock should be sold to get the best 
returns. 

After the stock is sold, watered, and weighed the salesma 
gives the alleyman in charge of the weighing the shipper’s i 
voice. The alley man takes this invoice with him to the seal: 
and puts down the mark and weight of each animal weigh: 
In order to prevent mistake, he checks the Chic ago (or oth 
market) weight with that of the home we ight. ‘attle sold t 
one buyer from one owner at a straight price are weighed ( 
gether but with several owners each owner’s are weighed sep: 
ately. 


Methods of Accounting 


After the alleyman has c heck ked the marks ‘and weights on t! 


sale ticket end has watched the inspector to see that piggy so 
and stags are docked fairly he sends the sale ticket to the offic 

An ac 
office of the commission firm. 
the sales in the car, 
or other market 


count of sale is then made out by the proraters in t! 
The account of sale shows all of 
who the stock was sold to, the Chicago 
weight, price received, [Continued on page |! 
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SOLVING THE INFLATION PROBLEM 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


a ee ts 





OSSIBLY you may have wondered 

why it is that Goodyear Heavy 
Tourist Tubes are such good containers 
of air and why they last so long. 


The most dramatic answer to that query is 
the giant gas bags which Goodyear builds. 


Essentially the same underlying principles 
of construction with which Goodyear 
solved the inflation problem for lighter- 
than-air craft apply to the manufacture 
of Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes, 


Nine years of pioneering have proved 
that rubberized fabrics, dus/t up Jayer-upon- 
/ayer, form the most practical container 
for the elusive gas of the balloon. 


Logically, therefore, this same 4uz#/t-up 
principle of construction proves most 
effective in the manufacture of Goodyear 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Russer Company, AKRON, OHIO 


Heavy Tourist Tubes where the inflation 
problem is greatly simplified. 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are made 
of pure grey rubber, built up and cured to- 
gether, /ayer-upon-/ayer—many plies thick. 
Thenthe valve-patchisfirmly vu/canized-tn, 


Small wonder that these tubes hold air 
tenaciously and last remarkably long! 


Our dealers tell us repeatedly that car 
owners who are once persuaded to pay 
the slightly added cost of these thick, 
grey tubes, will have no other kind 
from that day on. 


For they soon learn that these tubes are 
the best form of tire insurance—that they 
work well with and protect good casings. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than 
any other kind. 






















| Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 

by mail if three-cent stamp is enclosed Ad 
dress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,"’ 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 











SUDAN GRASS 


one of the prominent see 




















ordinary 
so as to plant 


with an 


probably to seed it 
drill, properly set 


twenty pounds to the acre. 





- 





eighteen or 









It stands dry weather remarkably well, 
while under ordinary humid cornbelt 
conditions, it makes a wonderful growth 
and produces 1 great amount of hay or 
p | irt 








unts in the garden. Would coal 





good for 
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TIME TO PRUNE 














What is best time to prune plum 
nd similar fruit trees?—M. M., Ind. 
Some authority has said that there are 
only fiftv-two days in the year when one 
ild ) r Iruit tree . these days be- 
ing the fiftv-two Sundays. The point made 
ut ti successfully pruned 
t \ in m of the year 
Generall veaking, spring pruning, when 
the condition of the fruit buds is known, 
preferred, and the extent of the 
letermined | the number of 
3 part tlarly true of 
\ tt ( | immer runing 
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cessful Farming | Will make cultivation 


What do vou when planted this way 


cit advertising in Suc 
is making great claims for Sudan grass | 
ind s 5 nat it s§ iid be used in all|'* 
eases mn pl vce of ,millet 
think ul matter and what ar the | 
practical experiences of your readers? 
M. B. Y., Nebr 
Che claims made by the seed dealer 
are right in line with the position that 
Successful Farming has taken in regard 
to Sudan grass. It is really a wonderful 


It will produce a great deal more 


crop. 

hay, much higher in quality than millet 
and is relished and can be fed to good 
advantag to all classes of hay eating 
animals, which cannot be said for millet. 
It may be sown broadcast, or planted in 
rows like corn The best method is 


CARBON BISULPHIDE FOR ANTS) 


Kindly tell me thru your paper what is| ing on the plum trees is brown rot. 


them? I have tried this but havel ease of the plum. 
M.,/ peach and cherry. 


How could I get them back? The 
|neighbor refused to let me have them, 
|stating that they were his, but I can 
prove that they are mune —H. F., Ill. 


| 


hoots can he 
not waated and this| 
| 
PLANTING POP CORN 
( id you gry me some intormation | 
rd to raising pop corn? Is it 
neid l paving business? 
| Tr’ ~ und i 
hether t heck it or grow 
R. K., Ill 
I teadily increasing demand 
tor rt 1 the crop has been bring- 
ing splendid prices for the last three or 


four years. This will no doubt continue 

r the public is learning to use pop corn 
in ever increasing quantities. Pop corn 
not a hard crop to raise and will do well 
on any good corn ground. Planting the 
seed with a corn planter and checking it, 
a Httle more con- 
venient, but there is no need of placing 
the hills so far apart as would be the case 
Ordinarily the 
rows should be about the width of com- 
|}mon corn, but the hills need not be more 
than twenty-seven to thirty inches apart 
in the row. Unless it is possible to adjust 
the corn planter so that the planting may 
be done in this way, it would be well 
worth while to plant the crop by hand 
Pop corn is an early maturing crop and 
need not be planted until after ordinary 
corn planting time Give it the same 
cultivation required to produce a good 
crop of field corn and if planted on good 
corn ground, it will produce a splendid 


crop. 


| 





BROWN ROT 
Every spring my plum trees are filled 
with blossoms but soon they are blighted 
and only a very few of the blossoms 
mature. The crop is always small. Some 
of the fruit is also blighted and clings to 








the tree after the crop ripens. What-can 
be done about it?—M. E. D., Mass. 


The cause of blossoms and fruit blight- | 


This 
is the most common and destructive dis- 
It also attacks the} 
The best treatment 


not had much success 
Mo for brown rot is to gather and destroy all | 
( by bisulphide is a most effective | mummied fruits on the tree or ground and 
ugent for stroying ant colonie Two or} remove all cankers from the tree to pre- 
‘ InCes this liquid poured into the] vent further infection; then spray witha 
the top of the ant hill will] strong solution of lime sulphur, one gal- 
lestr t colony in a few lon to nine of water when the trees are in a 
t \ heavy blanket thrown dormant condition. When peach and 
ve escape of the| plum trees are in leaf it is better to use the | 
1 the treatment | self-boiled lime sulphur, the 8-8-50 formu- 
Car Y) ide is highly|la, using two pounds of arsenate of lead 


| mother. 


fire light | paste, or half that amount of the powder. 
it . exi ar where - | 
e wher an RECOVERING LOST CHICKENS | 
iuxtreme ¢ on mus * I live on a farm, half a quarter from my | 
g it on this account. It is| neighbor. I had a hundred chickens go| 
I is taken into >} over there and stay I missed them but | 
e operator should! did not know where they were until they 
) t few of the fumes had been there for several weeks 


If your neighbor refuses to give up the 
chickens, your only legal remedy is to 
either sue to replevy them or to recover 
their value. 

COLLECTION OF A NOTE 

If a man owes $1,000 to another party, 
can the second party take his personal | 
note for the same and signed only by him? | 
If the first party does not pay when due, | 
how should the second party proceed to| 
collect same? Can a man be placed in| 
jail for this? Can it be collected if a man; 
is worth the money? Is there any way 
can get out of paying the note 
there any way to collect it if it is 
in his wif name?—L. B., Ark. 

if the maker of the note refuses to pay 
it when it is due, the best course to pursue 

to place it in the hands of an attorney 
for One cannot be imprisoned 
for nonpayment of a note 

Judgment on a note can be enforced 
against any unexempt and unmortgaged 
property he may own. If he has more 
debts than he has property, he can get 
rid of them by bankruptcy proceedings, 





sucno a man 


‘ollection 

















] excepting liability on such debts as we 


incurred under circumstances 
amount to fraud or other violation 
on his part. 

Property of a wife is not liable f 
husband’s notes, unless she signed 
But property fradulently convey 
| her husband to her in an attempt to de- 
|fraud creditors may be seized to satis 
his debts. 





FIRST CALF FROM HEIFER 

I have a purebred Jersey heifer w 
was two years old in November. At that 
time she brought us a beautiful heife; 
calf, but I was advised not to raise her as 
it was the cow’s first calf and very s: 
Being a highly bred animal, I did 
want to veal it and so I still have it. It 
— normal in every way and 
arger now than its mother was at 
same age. Will it make a good coy 
Dolby Ws Be 

No mistake was made in keeping 
calf, and in refusing to follow the neig! 
bor’s advice, a splendid animal | 
probably been saved. While it is tru 
that the heifer might not produce as 
large a calf as a more mature cow, ther 
is absolutely no reason to think that suc! 
a calf is not worth keeping. In all proba- 





bility, it will make as good a cow, or 
practically so, as any calf which its 
mother may subsequently drop, provide: 
of course that other conditions, such as 
feeding, care, and quality of the sire, an 
equal. It is surprising what a lot of mis- 
information still exists in spite of all the 
years of preaching and teaching on the 
part of the government, the agricultural 
colleges, the farm press and the practica 
experience of successful farmers then 
selves. 


PAYMENT OF SOLDIER’S 
INSURANCE 

My son who is an only child is a soldier 
in France and is insured by our govern- 
ment, he naming the beneficiary as his 
He has no father, brothers or 
sisters. In case the mother should di 
and the son should lose his life im any w 
to whom would the insurance go? Please 
explain .—S. R., Idaho. 

Where a soldier is insured, naming his 
mother as beneficiary and she dies befor 
he does and he does not change the name 
of the beneficiary, as he might do, th 
insurance would be payable to his heirs— 
his brothers and sisters, in the absence of 
a surviving parent, wife or children 
Should the mother survive him, but di 
before receiving all the insurance proceeds 
the remainder would go to her heirs, het 
children, the same as any other personal 
property left by a widow. By writing t 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C 
you can obtain free information concern- 
ing this insurance. 


DETERMINING SEX IN _ INDIAN 
RUNNERS 

I have been unable to distinguish 
tween the ducks and drakes in my Ind 
Runner flock Do the drakes have the 
curled feather in their tails, the sam 
other ducks?—H. B., Mo 

You sh yuld be able to distinguisl C 
young drakes in ‘your flock by the | 


that the sex feathers in the drake will 
found hard and well curled. The bills 
young ducks and drakes are orangé 
color, the duck’s bill soon changing 


orange green, while the drake has splash 
of green on the bill as he matures. 





= hee at 6. 






















World’s 
Greatest 
Furniture 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 17 


Living) Room, Parlor: of Library 
" Complete’Set of Furniture 





Bargain 








F ia ‘Catalog 


| which shows thousands of won- 
lerful offerings for the home. 78 bar- 
| gains in Rockers 50e per month up. 11 
rgains in Parlor Suites $2.00 per month up. 
bargains in Davenports $3. 00 per month up. 
bargains in Dressers and Chiffoniers $1.00 
rmonth up. 22 bargains in Metal Beds 75c 
rmonth up. 17 bargains in Dinning Tables 
5 per month up. _ Then bargain aiter 
irgain, thousands of them, in rugs, cur- 
tains, furniture of ail 
kinds, stoves, ranges, 
dishes, silverware, jew- 
elry, clocks, washing 
machines, sewing ma- 
\ chines,kitchenware, 
\ gas engines, cream 
\ separators, farm 
S\\ uipment, etc. 
yet this great 
BargainBook. 
Hundreds of 
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imply Send $1:2° 





and This Coupon 

Here is a bargain you must not miss—only $1.00 brings | Mi P 0 RTA NT 
it. A wonderful complete room suite of genuine Mission furniture— 
shi od complete. Read wonderfu! description Fo -4 set. Made of solid oak. This set is guaranteed not 
Rich brown mission finish, smoothly waxed. Imitation Spanish brown leather “knock down” furniture. In 
uphoistery. Set includes 2 large rockers, one with arms, 2 large chairs, 1 with other words the 4 chairs, tab- 
arms, } large table, | tabourette and one set of book ends. Ornamented with rich ourette and book ends come to you 
cut out designson panels of chairs and table. Guaranteed glue block construc- set upready forusecompletein ever 
tion gives extra strength and solidit No bolts to loosen and get shaky. Not detan and guaranteed made wi 
knock down furniture. The chairs and rockers have seats which are wel! padded od glue biock construction. 
and very strong. Most comfortable, lasting and beautiful. Large arm chair and The sectional table you set up in 5 
large rocker stand 38 in. high over all from floor—25 in wide over all and have minutes. We mention this fact 
seats 21x13in. Smaller rocker and chair have seats 17x!6in. Handsome table is because a “‘knock down’’ 7 piece 
24x36 in. and the tabourette has octagon shaped top about 12 —- wide, standing 17 set of furniture would come to you 
in. high. Book ends just the right size and weight to easi) rt large books. in many pieces for you to set to- 
Each gene full size completely built furniture and just right t rte Ril a large room, gether fe challenge the furni- 
either living room, parlor or library. Without question the biggest furniture offer ture industry to offer such a set as 
we ever made. Shipped from our Chicago warehouse or factory in western New Hartman’s at our great bargain 
York State. Shipping weight about 200 lbs. Order by No. 110AMAS9. Price price. Ready for use. 
$24.65. Only $1.00 with order. Balance $2.50 a month. 











Try it in Your Home 30 Days 


Thety days’ free trial on anything buy 
from H artman mnan’e. Then if satised, bay balance oe ee es oe 
in mont y sums, 50 Sm: you y feel t 

cost. Many paymentsaslow as 50ca month. ' HARTMAN FURNITURE & yang co., 4 


ie net satisted, retore the ote 8 gad we re- | 
und you! Long ag and pay freight both ways. Enclosed is $1.00. Send the 7-piece set No. 110AMA9 as described. 
at aid any offer t er be A a 1 I = to have 30 days’ trial. If not satisfied will ahio, i beck at your 
the ‘ : : 
— aoe ithe with $1.00 ; I : ense and you will pay fre ~ oP both ways eep it I will pa 


Piece 6 d. 
we will ship promptly. is paic 


$2 per month until balance 
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4137 Wentworth Ave., Dept.1 792, ChICAZO 4b seco: snipe Point -.-ccsscssssssessvveesssueesesueessneesenveeeene 
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‘SEED CORN! 


ROADS 


, Institut 


URAL SIGNS FOR RURAL 
lo bulletins, demonstrations 
, pig corn 
, the fa aus in 
ampaign for bigger tter 
farming recently added the age-old 
device of Farmers as they drive 
the highways in many parts of the 
ted at cross 
roade with well as advertise- 
ments of merchants, and they are hav- 
ing the same psychological effect. In the 
county in 

was placarded everywhere the county 
agent attributes no small amount of “the 
biggest corn crop ever grown in the coun- 
tv’’ to the fact that the farmer, go where 
he would, could never get away from the 
command to test his seed corn.—F. L. C 
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Signs As 


SECURING TOURISTS’ TRADE 

All farmers recognize the fact 
tourists in motor cars have 
opportunities for disposing of some small 
produce from orchard and garden without 
taking it to a regular market. But to se- 
cure this patronage from transients it 
necessary for you not only to have some- 
thing for sale that the tourists want, but t 


Is 


' 
presentitfor consideration inanattractive | 


form. In every line of business the 


main-traveled 
ior 
grocer on 
But 


mer an 


inces 
the 
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will be 
it deal more 
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than an ad tacked on the post by your 
truck patch, for who wants to eat a warm 
cantaloupe anyway. 

Make use of your stored ice for salable 
produce. Iced strawberries with ice cold 
cream attract the notice of hungry travel- 
lers where a quart of the fruit at five 
cents would not even make them slow up. 
The same is true of grapes, cherries and | 
all small fruit. 


And if you really expect a fancy price for | 


eating apples, you must do the stunt that 
the fellow at the Greek fruit stand does 
to make his wares look fancy. 
little time and energy in putting a shine 
on the outside, for the higher the polish 
the higher the price. This handwork 
would furnish employment for the 
family. 

ice of putting up apples 
tractive square baskets 
regular fruit dealers to 
In most in- 
reaches you before 


alsc 
of the 
Make a pra 
or plums in 
that are used by 
sell for a quarter 
stances if the tourist 
he does the fruit stand, you will be the 
one to receive the quarter. And once 
have a patronage established, your 
patrons will be your best 
It might an advantage to follow the 
example of an enterprising farmer I met 
last summer on an overland trip le 
handed printed card which said: 


apiece. 


vou 


be 





Meadow Lawn Farm 
Refreshme nts for Tourists 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS 











Of course we 
this when recalling the pleasures of our 


| trip, for we had been refreshed with some 
that | of the best watermelon and grapes that 


| I ever tasted. 

So if you have salable fruit, 
the auto patron is a good spender, 
but he wants what he wants the way he 
wants to eat it.—E. L. R. 


WHERE DOES HE LIVE? 
Farmer and so lives so many miles 
| northeast of somewhere. You go out this 
road so many miles till you come to a 
schoolhouse then you turn @est and go so 
many rods then you turn north and go 
till—well—maybe you find him and 
maybe you don’t Iivery doctor, every 
liveryman, everybody who tries to locate 
a certain tarmer has a puzzle to work out. 
It all depends on how well the farmer is 
known and how familiar the person who 
s searching for him may be with the 
country roads 
It took a Colorade farmer, J. B. Plato, 
to figure out a system of numbering farms 
that anybody could pick up the local 
map firid everybody living in the 
township or county or state. He patented 
the clock system which makes it possible 
to know just where you are when you see 
farm house number on the gatepost 
telephone pole. Just to - 
the plan is some county agents | 


8O 


ana 


any 
or 
practical 


see 


in New York state have helped Plato map | 


children 
geo- 


sche ” | 
learned 


localities. The 
the maps and they 
while doing it. 
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Showing how maps are laid out according 


to the watch system 


‘ | 
Spend a 


advertisers. | 


remembered to mention | 


remember | 
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Showing how a locs al section of countr 
mapped and houses numbered 





Any center, such as the town, is 
and from it radiate over the map 
lines such as would be drawn thr 
figures on a watch face. Circles o1 
japart surround this center. The 
| between 12 and lisgiventhe key nu 
12; between 1 and 2 the key number | 
The space between the hub 
and the first mile radius is given 0) 
|} tween that circle and the second 
|circle is given 1, ete. The farm house 
lare given these two numbers as 
letter. The first number indicates 
once the direction from town—12 | 
north, 1 is north east, 3 east, etc. 
second number indicates the dista: 
| 0 shows that the farm is less than a 
from town. 2 shows it is located bet we: 
two and three miles from town. A s! 
| that it is the first house on that road w 
|Z would show it was the last, etc. 
The house letters begin all over : 
in the next distance and direction zon 
Every farmer has one of the n 
Anybody can buy one in town for 
trifle if he wants to travel in the localit 
The map gives the names and locality) 
every farmer. It is a country director 


or center 


sie aaa Sgn = 


co 





| He lives south of Springfield Center on« 


| just as good as the city directory. I! 

the best plan yet devised for numbering 

country homes so anybody can find t 

| It puts every farm on the map. Y 

|revisions make these maps up-to-d 
Plato has a good scheme which 

| gain favor everywhere. It helps the 

| seeking a job in answer to the fan 

jad, to direct to farm. ‘Sow! 

and everything. 


\ 
fo ne 


| auctions, 


would voluntarily round t 


their 


If farmers 


| corners wh 


| ROUND THE .ROAD CORNERS 


re fences come Ww 


uld be a great adv 

age of swift trav Many al 

to the ifttempt to m 

| crossroad at too great a speed and hav’ 
|chanece whatever to dodge the other cal 
|owing to the fences going to the corner 
right angles. With rounded fence corners 
an auto would naturally stick to the fence 
in going to the right and the car going th 
opposite direction would have plenty 
clearance room at most any speed. 


| crossroad it we 
in ti 


| de nt 


fur 
tie 
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Take the Case of Milk 


for Instance 





NE glass may contain pure, sweet and clean milk 
chi —the other may be filled with milk that is im- 
pure. To all appearances both might contain 

the same milk. 


It’s the same with tires—the difference is comparatively 
slight, to the eye. Yet you can buy Fisk Tires with abso- 
lute confidence that you get exactly what you pay for, in 
mileage, safety and quality. 


Why? Because your purchase is backed by the honor 
and integrity of one of the country’s largest manufacturers, 
whose name has come to stand for quality of the certified 
Grade Akind, The happy and entirely satisfactory experi- 


ences of hundreds of thousands of users of Fisk Tires, in 





all parts of the world, and under all conceivable road “There is now 
conditions, are that many more reasons for the universal weiss riya 
for every motor ve-icle 


confidence in Fisk. that rolls” 


Fisk Corp Truck Tires fill a long-felt want on the 
farm. Their great resiliency absorbs the road shocks, 
keeps the load from shifting and makes faster delivery 
possible. They make a substantial reduction in fuel and 
repair bills. The tread is a most important feature— : 
every Fisk Cord Truck Tire is built with the famous Fisk meat Baw 
Non-Skid tread, insuring the greatest possible safety and 
a surer grip of the road for the pull forward. They are 
the ideal truck tire equipment for the quick, heavy haul. 


FISK TRUCK TIRES 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 















NEW FACTOR IN ROAD 
BUILDING 
stion of.better roads is al- 
ention With the 
\otor truck as 
iS pointing to a 
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id buildmg pur- 
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r ior or agaist any ol! 
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while the 
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in are il- 
prohibitive 
al : 
n if another w 
al, a 
do 


ihe impo 


lutely 
or one mater! 
tha 


he 


rom 


xation proper 
» and honest. o 
I knowledge of the I 
good roads, for the. wear upon roads wil 
greater and greater as the motor truck 
and other heavy machinery into 
ore gent ral use 
Trucks Hardest on Roads 
The Hoosi r Automobile Club recently 
made a statement in which it said: ‘“True 
traffic is wearing out Indiana’s roads many 
times as fast as all other traffic combined. 
rhe public aware of this fact.” 
From January 1, to November 7, 1918, 
most 175,000 head of hogs were brought 
markets by farmer owned 
ks. Some of these trucks came 
-five miles and a probable 
forty miles. Hogs and 
hauled into the Cin- 
irket from distances ranging 
ty-five miles and the 
may be id of the Chicago market 
In one Indiana township there are four 
farmer owned trucks that make a business 
hauling livestock to Indianapolis. The 
d of the truck idea will make 
certain extent of every mar- 
in the country. 
Return Loads Pay Cost of Trip 
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is ho 
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general sprea 

+} true 

} and ever community 
cks bring re 

that is the econom ‘al plan 

dozen advertisements were 

vdvising 


rtain 


nted in one county seat daily 
ads would be 


idays and a 


taken to ct cities 

sking for return loads 

i 1 one farmer told me 

de a comfortable living from 

picked up from his neighbors and 

aside from the advantage 

from his truck in conducting 

Several told me that all 

ten per mile was 

of these men admitted 

aged the roads. Still, it was 

of the builders of 

d of truck drivers that 
iaATrmN 

pra tically ceased during 

veral states, especi lly those 

gre are preparing road 
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As has been stated the proposition is| 
not so much one of materials, of drainage, 
vrades, elevations and engineering fonts | 

it is one of proper distribution of taxes 


turn loads whenever | 
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and vision in the commission which ha | in a locality agriculturally poor may 
There are plenty of | his chances to succeed materially increased 


the work in charge. 
|men capable of building a good road but 
|they must first have the money, the 
| authority and freedom from political en- 
tanglements before they can work to the 
limit of their ability. Many state laws 


}and even state constitutions need amend- | 
be | 


construction can 
\s is seventy percent of 
in some states go into the road 
and maintenance fund but it 
yu ‘t that much, probably the 


road 


nucn 


bef re 
‘ fheent 
ll t 


} ment 


1Xes 
building 
} is 


most of those taxes, h 


if 
., nave 
years before 
I “ounty commussioners 
road buildiag material 

| could buy it for, 
i comment. In some 
proven that these officials 
~d amounts in the form of re- 


in 
' 


ting 
states ' ie tl e pr ictice of “working out” 
land taxes prevails the idea to get 
little work in as much time as possible has 
been notoriously prevalent. These things 
| failed to make good roads in the past and 


they will fail more miserably in the future | 


unless law making bodies and the general 


public get on a better speaking acquain- | 


tance with real road building practice and 
econom) 
County Good Road Building Unit 

The use of the tow nship as a road build- 
ing unit is a bad plan. The county is a 
better unit, for under this plan county 
bonds, instead of township bonds, may 
be issued and the roads built where, and 
more easily, when needed. The distance 
limit on roads such as the “‘three mile’’ the 
“five mile’ and kindred captions have 
caused some little needed roads to be im- 
| proved, while shorter and more important 
|ones were ignored. Then this plan makes 
}a variety of systems. In Indiana alone 
| there are 92 counties and more than 1000 
|townships. The roads are about equally 
distributed between township officials of 
those townships and the county road 
superintendents of the 92 counties making 
something like 1100 different systems, or 
| possible systems, in road building and 
| maintenance. Other states have similar 
general laws and all are as obviously bad. 
| Larger road building units and more 
| competence with less political patronage 
| would be a fine thing for the roads. A 
| state aid plan, Wisconsin has such a plan, 
| has many advantages and the cost of road 
| construction is distributed in such a man- 
ner as to be less burdensome and allow 
small units of little wealth to build and 
maintain roads. Under this plan the state 
pays one-third of the cost of the highway 
and the county and township in which the 
| road is built divides the other two-thirds. 
| This is made necessary by the fact that 
the truck is not limited to the short haul 
and the most direct route to market may 
{not lie thru those townships financially 
lable to maintain good highways on their 
own responsibility. In the road building 
of the future it is necessary to take this 
|long haul into consideration and then, 
too, the man struggling along on a farm 
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|show that the tax problem is a ! 
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by a little assistance in road m: 
It is neither cooperation nor good bu 
judgment to shut him off from mar! 
say the least, and it is equally impro; 
make him pay for a road simply th 
more favored brother in richer lo: 
may pass his door with produce 
problem of roads for the future tak« 
as well as practical road building 
edge and the farm motor truck ha 
and come to stay—not every wher 
true—but all indications are that it 
increase in volume and importance ar 
must make ready to care for it.—W 
INTERESTING TAX FIGURE 

When one speaks of taxes it necess 
means a local place, for there is no 
formity of taxes in the United State 
that is as it should be because the } 
in each local unit should be allowed t 
themselves to pay for whatever they 

The following figures miay not be ty 
of other states or counties. They m: 
ending one. In Iowa in 1917 12 p 
of the total tax paid went to the 
15.23 percent was general city tax; 37 
percent was the total school tax; 3.25 
miscellaneous; 0.71 percent was towns 
road and drag tax, and 11.67 pe 
county road and bridge tax. 

This shows that by far the greatest tax 
in Iowa is for school purposes. The road 
tax is low because little has been done 
Iowa toward hard surfacing the highways 

Getting down to a smaller unit, 
taxable valuation of the city of Des 
Moines is 77 percent of the taxable valua- 
tion of the county in which it is located 
The valuation outside the city therefor 
is 23 percent of the total county. 

Polk county outside the city of Des 
Moines pays 82 percent of the total 
amount of the road and bridge tax in the 
county, while the city of Des Moines pays 
only 18 percent of the total road and 
bridge tax. Traffic census figures gathered 
in seventeen counties of the state at forty- 
seven counting stations show that 66.9 
percent of the traffic on the main traveled 
country roadsoriginatesin townsand cities 

Here then is the interesting summary 
The city of Des Moines which has 77 per- 
cent of the total county taxable valuation 
pays 18 percent of the road and bridge 
tax while originating nearly 70 percent ol 
the county traffic. Is this as it should be? 
Does the use of the country roads by the 
city people for which they pay only IS 
percent of the upkeep equal the use of the 
city pavements by the country people wh 
do not pay one cent for their constructior 
or upkeep? 


CONVENIENCES 

Under this heading may be classed all 
the tools and machines on the farm whic! 
lighten labor and make life more worth liv- 
ing. The farmer has been backward u 
taking hold of some inventions in this clas 
sification, and one of these is better light- 
ing of the farm home. 

The writer remembers the coal oil lamp 
of his boyhood, its yellow smoky flame 
about which we clustered as we read the 
local paper and such books as came to 
hand. It was but a short remove from the 
candle of Lincoln’s boyhood by which he 
studied the books he chose to help him up, 
and we never thought that the time would 
come when the coal oil lamp would be o!- 
solete. 

That time seems to have arrived. I[' 
the writer’s profound belief that more con- 
veniences on the farm will -do much 1» 
keeping»the boys and girls in the country 
A well lighted home is pleasant im many 
ways. ‘he cheap, vile amusement 
places, the saloons, are well lighted. Light 
and warmth attract. Make your home, 
brother farmer, as t as you cap 
afford. Your pay will be in a more con- 


tented family.—D. 
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None can go further <@ 
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The Secretary of Labor says:* Let's 

erica a better place in. 

ch tolive. Build now the homes 

churches schools,and roads which 
the war stopped” 
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is the supreme product of The Empire Rubber 
& Tire Company of Trenton,N,J.makers of the 
famous Empire fabric tires and Empire red tubes 


Tke Eom pire. Tart Bealen— 





Empire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Average Car Itself 





















STANDARDIZE FARM PRODUCTS 
© very important matt is one of the 


very important matters in all parts of 





the United States today. it is 

obugatory 

de centers be standardized if the great- 
est possible profits are to be secured. A i« 
high grade product found in sufficient 
quantities to attract breeders, or buyers 
from the mills, factories or packing plants 
can be secured only by standardizing the 
products of those localities where the par- 
ticular product can be produced eco- 
I lly. 

lake cotton for example, and what is 
true of cotton applies in principle to grains, 
livestock, fruits and truck crops. Of cot- 


nearly all the local markets, there 
yromiscuous qualities and lengths of 
fiber due largely to the fact that a half 
dozen varieties or strains are cultivated 
iround that center. The price for all of it 
pproximates the price which the market 
\| justify paying for the least desirable 
otton produced there. 
There is one kind that is better than 
other to give the length, strength, 
vr and lintage demanded when all fac- 
into its production are con- 
ret-together meeting in 


a & 





any 
‘ ui 
tors entering 
sidered. By 
which this matter could be discussed by 
prod icers, some one kind could be chosen 
and thé product would be far more uni- 
form than what we now have. It would, 
in the course of a short tame, result in a 
sufficient quantity and a uniform quality 
produced so that mills 


j 


ot cotton beng 


would be justified ind glad to send their 
own buyers into that market to buy it 
locally Once started, the movement 
would acquire momentum and the succeas- 


ful future of the enterprise would be 
assured to the great benefit of the farmers, 
not only from more economical handling 
and better prices, but also from increased 
values of farm lands due to the fact they 
were in standardized sections. 
Not a One-Crop Plan 

This would nof necessarily result in a 

for that section. If j 














one crop system 

did, it would be disastrous to the farmers: 
but once started along this line there 
would be standardization not only of field 


crops und fruits but of all lines of live stor k 
h that section was suited for pro- 
with ever widening benefits and 


to whic 
ducing, 
incentives 

Hundreds of buyers go every year from 
the middle west to Wisconsin for dairy 
cattle, to Missouri for mules, to lowa for 


hogs and east of the Mississippi river for 
s1cep und find it profitable to do so. 
Those sections have specialized along 


ines and standardized their prod- 








ts which are to be found in amounts 
enough and their qualities good 
enough to attract buyers who pay good 
pr es for their pro- 
aucts There ire 
numerous examples 
where this practice 
I followed and 
they are extending 
their reputations 
and market range 
mater! ly to their 
mivantage It is of 
profitable. To ~*~ 
standardize is the 
log cal conclusion 
that all M“ ll r ich 
when the subject is | 
given the consider- 
‘ n its impor c 
{ e demands. 
‘_ount igents 
Lh rsin man) = 
linesare taking sur White clover (to the left) 
vey of their sec- per acre, a foot in depth, 
ns and organiz soil only 
Ing ih cooperative me soil sweetened by ax 


union. . 
but did not neglect other classes of farm 
products, and, 
where oil is found largely, they are the 
richest in the state; their lands are most 
valuable. 


dom. 
preparing for impending issues. Capi 
ists are very active. 
national government are working fever- 
ishly to get the most from the reconstruc- 
tion period. The farmers are not doing all 
within their 
their fightfu 
of endeavor. 


ra 9 effort. this line lies the read to 
nee success. To be indifferent and inactive 
EWS now will be the means of farmers losing 
A) A —j}}& great opportunity which will be hard 
— to secure again when the work of recon- 


struction after the war has progressed far. 
Conferences resulting in standardization 
will be landmarks in agricultural history 
in any section. Sections allowing promis- 
that the farm products around | cuous effort and heterogeneous products 
to be typical of those sections longer, are 


loomed to disappointment and are not 


keeping up with the procession. 


Two counties of Oklahoma have such 


well established reputations for the high 
quality of their beef cattle that they 
attract buyers not only from the state at 
large but also from many states of the 


They standardized their cattle 


barring those counties 


Other Industries Study Markets 
The trade journals are urging, the man- 


ufacturers to improve the waiting period 
for reconstruction by studying the condi- 
tions and requirements of domestic and 
foreign markets. 
lines 
abroad are meeting 
problems and getting ready to take advan- 
jtage of every opportunity to get their 
wares before the world advantageously. 


Representatives of all 
at home and 


1 
— discussing their 


of manufact 


In a multiplicity of counsel there is wis- 
They are getting it. Labor is ~~ d 


Departments of the 


po to secure and maintain 
standing among other lines 


If petty jealousies were laid aside, if 


consistent effort to organize the commun- 
ities were made, if the deliberations of 
great numbers and their counsel were laid 


before their representatives in legislative 
halls, if standard seeds and stock were 


employed and handled scientifically, if 


market conditions were well understood by 
farmers, if they would cooperate, what a 
great advance could be attained and what 
improvements in the homes and the com- 
munities would be possible. Studious 
attention to living and vital problems, 
harmonious work of all for the good of all 
will work wonders. 

Farmers have the ability, the means of 


communication, transportation, the facil- 
ities, the incentive for this and how we 
wish we could say they have the initiative 
for doing this work. 
are for it. 
they do not do it. 
busy doing this very important work that 
your families and you may receive just 
rewards for industry and risk and expense, 
It is due you. i 
your county agent about it. He is craving 


——oorrrr. 


All the inducements 
The wonder of the world is that 
Now is the time to get 


It 1s due the nation. See 
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growing in soil requiring 6,000 pounds of lime 
to neutralize it. The center specimen grows ina 


iding abundant lime 
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such coopera 
A. P. G., Okla. 


April, 1919 
tion from the farmers. — 


KEEPING RECORDS 
Federal revenue and income tax laws 
make some system of farm records a p: 
tical necessity to enable the farmer t 
telligently fill out his income tax sched 
The practice of keeping farm records 
grow under this necessity. The ultin 
result will be a benefit. Once we have 
been taught the value of good records, 
will never do without them. No on 
come to appreciate good records more t!).n 
dairy farmers who are truly interested in 
building up their herd and increasing the 
annual income from their dairy prod 
Right now is a good time to adopt a sim) 


system of records and get them to going 
while they will serve the double purpose of 
aiding with the income tax schedule and 


showing up the profits of the busines: 

While we are adopting a system of 
records, it will be a time to inst 
few improved met! of testing and proy- 
ing the real value of the individual cov 
the herd. A good separator has long |» 
looked upon as a necessity, even whicre 
only a few cows are milked. In additior 
to this, only two simple devices need |x 
added to insure the success of the new 
records. One is a small Babcock tester, 
while the other is an accurate pair of 
spring balances, both of which can be paid 
for with only a few pounds of crean 
present prices. Then fix a handy p! 
in the barn where the record sheets for t! 
individual cows can be kept handy for 
entries at milking time. 

To weigh and record the milk yield of 
each individual cow is but the work of a 
few moments, while tests can be made at 
frequent intervals. 

A year's record of milk yield and tests 
will undoubtedly tell an interesting stor) 
of the real value of the individual animals 
in the herd. When checked up with the 
feed records, the surprising discovery may 
be made that the cows thought to be most 
profitable may be the very least, while 
some cows may be kept at an actual loss 
rather than yielding a profit for ther 
keep. Simple records that show the 
naked facts are all that are necessary.— 
P. H. E. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

No one needs to look ahead more than 
a farmer, but even anticipating the future 
will not bring quietude, owing to things 
the farmer cannot foresee; these are’ short- 
age of crops, market changes, rise or fall 
in grain prices, and demand at home and 
abroad for farm products. 

He may plan, as he thinks with wisdom, 
and find conditions exactly opposite to 
what he expected. If he grows more hogs 
than usual, he may find before marketing 
time arrives that beef making is more 
profitable. He may plan a large acreage 
of corn and encounter a poor corn season, 
but im spite of occasional disappoint- 
ments, he can congratulate himself that 
the American farmer has an enviable 





place in agriculture. 

Our farmers have reached this place 
after many years of difficulty. Twenty 
years ago they could not have imagined 
any such prosperity or position as they 
now icy. faut look ahead at that 
time was not reassuring. Debt was 
universal. Mortgage threatened to swamp 
the western farmer. Today we have won 


| a place in the financial world beside other 


| | industries. 


Farm homes have .luxuries 


| that were unknown in our fathers’ day. 





Farmers may well be of good cheer, for 
the farmers’ position was never higher in 
the world than the end of the war finds it. 
The look on ahead is good in spite of the 
common disappointments with other 
industries.—D. H. 


Keep the orchard clean as a floor. Do 


half as acid as the former, while the one to the right grows in the | not leave rubbish and tools laying around. 


It does not show good business principles 
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50% More Strength—75% More Endurance 
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Better in 100 Ways 


A Complete Revision of All Pre-War Standards 


This new Mitchell Six marks 
the greatest advance that has 
ever been made in this class. 


It is not merely new in style 
and finish, in color, comfort, fea- 
tures and equipment. It is new 
in principle, in standards. It 
presents a new conception of 
how good a car should be. 


There are more than 100 im- 
provements. Together they show 
50 per cent more strength, 75 per 
cent more endurance, 25 per 
cent more economy and 20 per 
cent more comfort and beauty. 
Never before has a famous car 
been so radically revised. 


All Must Follow 


We are convinced that all who 
build cars in this class must 
come to these new standards. 
The Light Six type has been 
too light. It has not met new- 
day ideas of how cars should en- 
dure. There has been in this type 
fierce price competition, and 
cars were skimped to meet it. 


The years have proved that 
these cars must be sturdier. 
They must be more enduring. 
Men nowadays expect in fine 
cars almost lifetime service, and 
we feel that they should get it. 


Two years ago we decided that 
in Mitchell Sixes of the future 
men must get that service. We 
started then to build this new- 
type car, employing many able 
specialists to help. 


The war-time lull enabled 
these experts to complete all 
these changes in two years. The 
great Mitchell factory was de- 
voted to truck building. Car 
production almost stopped. So 
we are able now— before any- 
one else—to bring out these 
new-day standards. 


Over 100 Changes 


For 16 years we have been 
building cars better and better. 
Mitchell pioneered the Six. All 
over the world the Mitchell 
Sixes have won top place in 
their class. 


Think of making over 100 im- 
provements in a car so developed 
as that. Think of adding 50 per 
cent to the strength, 75 per cent 
to endurance. Think of building 
a heavier car, yet cutting fuel 
cost 25 per cent. 


Your Mitchell dealer will show 
you how we did that. Or we 
will mail you all the facts on 
request. There are too many 


changes — over 100 —to be cited 
in a page like this. But they 
yee an enormously better Six 
of this type than has ever been 
shown before. 


A Surprising Price 


These new standards have in- 
creased the cost of scores of Mit- 
chell parts. They mean larger 
parts and higher-grade mate- 
rials. Almost every detail has 
been bettered in some way. 


Yet no other Six in this class 
today sells at so low a price. 


One reason lies in a very small 
profit. But the great reason lies 
in factory efficiency, for which 
this plant is famous. We build 
the complete car— motor, chas- 
sis and body—under scientific 
cost-reducing methods. 


Write us for further details 
and name of nearest dealer. 


$1475 f. o. b. Racine 


120-Inch Wheelbase. 
Motor a 40-Horsepower 
Long-Stroke Six. 
Roadster, $1,475. 
New-Type Sedan, $2,175. 


(683) 





MITCHELL MOTORS COMPATY, Inc., 


Wisconsin 


— 


Racine, 
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BEES AND HONEY 
N the United States millions of pounds 
of i deli jus sweet goes to waste for 
want of gather it, and this 
loss is due to lack of knowledge, for bees 
he farm, in villages and 
dwellings. 
by the little in- 


is a needless 


bees to 


iy be kept on t 
the roofs of city 
f being stung 
many, but it 
n, for a veil made of tulle or wire 
the beekeeper from injury 
head, while a pair of gauntlet 
and arms 
Many persons get a start with bees by 
catching stray swarms that come within 
their reach, and they may be purchased 
of any dealer in bee-keeping supplies 
of a colony so secured is, at the 
present time, rather high, but when one 
considers that as much as 500 pounds of 
honey is often taken from one colony, and 
that honey is now worth twenty-five cents 
a pound, or more, it will be seen that even 
a yield of 100 pounds makes a profitable 
investment. When the honey is secured 
from a captured swarm, it is very much 
like finding money, for a colony of bees 
in a modern hive takes not more than an 
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on 
ip- 


Saves 
the 


oves protect hands 


first cost 








or 
per The 
z of yunda- 


eased 


rine 


vax | 
of honey 
ves thi 
ll add 
Lin s rpl 18 
ul l vv lrone 
re male bee, and a 
er than a thous ind, 
fertilize d, the drone 

ut eat honey 
een excluder is needed to keep the 
queen from going into the super. This is 
a frame filled with wires so set that the 
wi may go up, but the queen 

cannot, 


I 
rkers 


The | 


SUCCESSFUL FABRBMING 


A smoker is required, for by the use 
|of it the bees are seared into good be- 
havior, but one must be careful. not to 
blow too much smoke on the bees, or to 
have the smoke too hot. As a rule a 
couple of puffs at the entrance is all that 
is required to quiet them, or, at most, that 
and a few puffs under the cover when it is 
first raised 
I have mentioned veil and gloves. This 
brings us to swarming, the bane of the 
yrofessional bee-keeper and the appre- 
Lonsion of the beginner. It is a bane, as 
the more swarming there is the more work 
and the less honey Many attempts have 
been made to breed 4 non-swarming strain 
of bees, and to invent a non-swarming 
hive, but as swarming is nature’s method 
lof increasing the bee family they have 
\failed; however, swarming may be re- 
|duced to a minimum, and the first step 
is to have an abundance of room, so if a 
person wishes to secure all the honey paos- 


|sible have more than one super, and as 
| soon as one is on and partly filled, put on 
PF r and another until the honey flow 
! 


is over 

I cannot advise the beginner to try to 
produce section honey, the kind in little 
wooden frames, for it requires a deal of 
work and induces swarming. Far better 
begin with large frames over a queen ex- 
cluder and cutting the honey out put it 
in jars for winter use and replace the 
| foundation in the frames for another crop. 
A few hints may be helpful to the 
| beginner, as follows: Swarming bees are 
not inclined to sting, so if a swarm lights 
where it may be secured, do not be afraid 
ito go to it. If there is no hive or box 
handy to put them into, put a cupful of 
sugar into a couple of quarts of water, and 
when the sugar is dissolved scatter it over 
| the bees. This will hold them until they 
jcan be hived. Where they are will have 
| much to do with handling them after they 
lare located, but assuming that they are 
on the limb of a tree or bush, cut the limb, 
| being careful not to jar it, and, when it is 
| free, carry it to the hive, or box, and lay 
close to the entrance. The bees- will do 
the rest. 

Now bees will not always stay in a new 
| hive, and if you have no bees from which 
| to take a frame of brood for the new hive 

you may lose them. A way to increase 
the chances of saving them is to have the 
new hive cool, and then put the bees into 
it as late in the day as possible. Have 
the hive standing in a shady place. 

Finally, get a copy of a good book on 

bee-keeping > = 


PURE SEED LAWS NEEDED 
We once bought clover seed of a seeds- 
man who made no guarantee of his wares 
nd got a splendid stand of plantain along 
h the clover. This instance made us a 
r for a nat 
» see such a law enacted, tho it 
in coming 
ve been bit in this way until 
buy by sample and the day 


ears 


dishonest seedsman has 
passed Most of the laws along this line in 
the various states have identical features. 
hey make the dealer place his guarantee 
of purity on the package, and he is re- 
sponsible for any misbranding. This is as 
it should be. Where a seed law protects 








ional pure seed law and | 


} Mam it 


about | 
ithe value of the 
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the buyer, he is safe in buying; where », 


seed law exists the buyer generally, 
said, prefers a sample, and this 

is supposed to be a fair showing 
whole. 

Every section has its noxious weed 
must be guarded against. One of t! 
and the most common one, to get 
onto the farm is by seeds. This is : 
true of the grass and legume seeds, 
being very small are liable to be 
with weed seed as small as themsely 
become very hard to separate. 

Most farmers are familiar with t! 
weeds of their particular section; b 
and then a new one arrives, some « 
tramp from another state with won 
possibilities of evil. We recall ery 
close call a community had four years ay 
from getting soaked with Johnson grass 
that pest of the southern states, which 
came in a car of seed oats. Some former 
resident of the south recognized the tiny 
seeds, which resemble Sudan grass seed 
to some extent, and a lot of trouble was 
averted. 

Until a national pure seed law become 
a reality we must guard carefully against 
impure seed. In this respect we now hay: 
the cooperation of all honest seedmen 
The well-known firms dealing in seed hay 
built up a business by fair dealing, and 
these men will join with farmers in work- 
ing for a national pure seed law whieh 
puts all men on a level who deal in seeds 
The wonder is that such a law has not 
been enacted long ago. Concerted effort 
among farmers would have forced it, but 
so hard is it to get farmers to even write 
& congressman on any subject that delay 
has followed delay. It is not compl: 
mentary to congress that many laws need- 
ed by agriculture have been evaded for 
many years, and this law is one such. And 
congress knows well its need.—D. M. H 
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DRILLING VERSUS BROADCAST- 
ING OATS 

Tests have not shown that there is any 
appreciable difference in yield in drilled 
and broadcasted grain. The one point 
which has influenced us in favor of the 
drill is that the saving in seed is Vonsicer- 
able, for a good stand can be secured with 
less seed when drilled than when hand 
sown and harrowed in, or otherwise 
covered. 

The chance, too, for loss in early sown 
oats is greater in the broadcasted field 
The harrowed-in fieldis covered at varying 
depths. Let a lapse to winter catch th 
broadcasted field just up and with many 
grains just barely ¢overed with soil, and 
we have the possibility of loss of the por 
tion not well in the ground. 

The drill covers all grain at a fairly 
even depth if the trash is not too m 
in evidence. While there may be 
casional seasons of excessive mol 
when the drill does not work well, in the 
machine that pays its 
many times to the grain grower, and t 
means every farmer in the cornb 
In dry sections, 


Ss a 


to 
or in droughty springs, 
drilled over the broad- 


iri 


casted grain, is so apparent that the d 


| that is for hire is always spoken for 


vt 


ahead. The drill helps to cut the cost 
grain growing and we would not farm 
without it H. A. 
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Things You Can See 


The less you can see of a motor 
truck axle the better; because dura- 
bility, economy and successful oper- 
ation depend on having vital work- 
ing parts inclosed in a dust-proof, 
mud-proof, oil-tight housing. 


But you can see—and you should 
look for—the one-piece unit con- 
struction that means strength—the 
tubular housing that gives greatest 
load-carrying capacity for the least 
weight of metal. 


You can also see the big powerful 
brakes, and the single opening 
through which complete lubrication 
of all the working parts is effected 
in the easiest and most efficient way. 

Thus the main factors in carrying the 


load, stopping the load and reducing care 
and attention are evident at a glance. 
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averaged an 
sidered possible prior to the introduction of worm-drive. 


Inside that sturdy housing, out 
of sight, is the vital load-driving 
mechanism on which to a great 
extent profitable operation of the 
truck depends. 


In this Timken-Detroit Axle, rear 
drive is reduced to the simplest form 
—two strong, practically indestruc- 
tible gear units instead of several. 


Worm and worm wheel run in a 
continuous bath of oil flowing over 
every working part as the truck 
moves. 


Worm-drive includes the three 
vital essentials to long life—fewest 
possible parts; direct, positive, con- 
tinuously flowing lubrication; and 
absolute protection from foreign sub- 
stances to cause wear. 


Detroit, Michigan 


YY THE TIMKEN-DETROIT: AXLE COMPANY 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear asles for both motor cars and trucka, 





| TIMKEN: DETROIT 
AXLES 


295 


In seven years use since the first Timken-Detroit Worm 
Gear was installed in a truck not one has ever been worn out 
by any cause that could be even remotely traced to its worm- 
drive principle. And yet, these worm-equipped trucks have 
¢ from three to four times the mileage con- 


Things You Can’t See 






























INCREASED YIELDS 
, I 4HAT good specimens of animals or 
plants reproduce better offspring 
than poor or ordinary specimens is 
eo well known that it does not need argu- 
ment So much has been accomplished 
by the selection of good seed for planting 
ircely anyone who has not 
had opportunity to the results 
Within the last few years, great improve- 
ment in small grain crops has been made 
a very 
en due to careful selection of the seed. 
fact, a very large 
sown for small 
given no attention so far 
tion concerned The large, 
kernels and the light chaffy kernels 
to produce such as 


that there is sé 


obse rve 


Notwithstanding this 
percentage of the seed 
grain crops is 
is see 
heavy 
wn together 

of the material in a grain or 
kind is food which has been 

re for the purpose of feeding 
sprout until it is large enough to 
from the soil \ 
kerne I well filled with 
nourishment is capable of supporting the 
young plant for a longer period and more 
thoroly tl kernel which contains but 
little nourishment In se that are 
infavorable for the growth of the crop at 
starting, this advantage is 

marked Che sprout from a kernel 
ontaining{but little nourishment exhausts 
the supply of food before it has made 
nt growth to live upon the nourish- 
the soil Even in favorable 

tine well-nourished plants are 
likely to gain the start of the poorly 
nourished plant and thruout their growth 
becomes greater The 
strong healthy plant tends to shade its 
weaker brother and obtain a 
larger portion of the moisture and plant 
food by virtue of the fact that it has 
spread its roots more widely thru the soil. 
By fanning and grading the seed of small 
grain crops, it is possible to eliminate the 
small weak kernels which were produced 
upon weak plants; also the large chaffy 
kernels which for some reason did not fill 
t l properly and are therefore 


irishment 
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ons 


the time it is 


most 


suffice 
ment in 
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this difference 


also to 


yut and mature 
mill and grain grader 
machine for fighting 
which are so 
with the small grain 
and thereby pre- 
vel their gaining a foothold in the soul. 
ind other almost 
invariably present to some extent in 
grain which has not been run thru a 
fanning mull 


an extent by 


od fanning 
efficient 
| he weed seeds 
along 
be eliminated 


Straw trash that is 


decreases 
clogging the holes of the 
making bare 
iks in a grain field, 
one or two holes have 
rounds are 


seeder 


two or three 


much of the improvement has | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Earliness can be obtained in two ways 
with the oat crop. In the first place, the 
earlier the seed can be sown, the better. 
When sown early, the opportunity for 
its ripening before the hot moist days of 
late June and early July is increased. The 
same result may be obtained by sowing 
the earlier or medium variety of oats. 
The maximum advantage is gained by 
sowing an early variety and also by sow- 
ing it at an early date. 

It is true that late varieties of oats will 
in some exceptionally favorable seasons 
out yield the earlier or medium variety, 
| but in the majonty of the cornbelt, records 
|kept for a long series of years, have 

demonstrated beyond question that early 
and medium varieties can be relied upon 
much more safely than the late varieties. 

As a gener®’, rule, the farther north a 
locality js sit the more safely they 
can grow late garieties of oats. As a con- 
servation nm 3sure, great impetus was 
given to the treatment of seed oats and 
seed wheat to eliminate smut. Undoubt- 
edly the campaigns that were made along 
that line quite extensively last year, will 
continue to bear fruit. County agents 
were very active in this work and there 
are few farmers so located that they can- 
not find out from their county agent the 
best method for treating their small grain 
seed if the y desire to do so. 

The cost of treating grain with 
formalin is small and the amount ot labor 
required is not great. In view of the loss 
that is suffered when smut is permitted 

ito gain a foothold in grain fields, it is 
simply a matter of good business to treat 
all small grain seed before it is sown. 

Get in touch with your county agent 
if you have not been in the habit or treat- 
ing your small grain seed and enlist his 
assistance, after he has demonstrated to 
you how simple a process it is and while 
he is doing it, he will no doubt give you 
definite figures as to the damage 
done by smut in the majority of grain 
fields in your county, and you will wonder 
why you have not been treating all of 
your seed grains for years. 


RAPID FIRE ALFALFA 
Early in January, 1916, a large portion 
of the central west was visited with heavy 
rains, followed by a cold wave that froze 
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the ground to the depth of three o1 

inches. Within ten days there car 
thaw and another rain which reduce: 
surface soil to almost a fluid state, t! 
harder freeze than the earlier one. 

last freeze lifted the top soil bodily 
broke off the roots of the alfalia plant 
eight to ten inche: below the su: 


The last freeze broke off the roots eight t: 
ten inches below the surface 


When the ground settled after a thaw 
February, it left the crowns of the plant: 
from four to ten inches above the groun: 
so that they could easily be pulled out wit 
two fingers. In another month many of 
them had heaved so much that the weight 
of the crowns bent the plants over to the 
ground. 

I had on my farm a field of three-year- 
| old alfalfa, a perfect stand, that had been 

aying splendid profits; but by the last of 
‘ebruary I bade it goodbye. The soil was 
fertile, free from weeds and certainly well 
innoculated, so I determined to have 
another good field in the place of the one 
of which old man weather had robbed me 
The dead crowns were plowed under the 
second week of March, but wet weather 
prevented sowing until April 20th, when 
fifteen pounds of seed (without a nurse 
crop) were sowed to the acre, with a weed- 
er-seeder. 

In ten days the young plants were up. 
The well cared for soil, filled with plenty 
of bacteria, together with favorable 
weather, pushed them along so well that 
in sixty days (or by June 2Cth) they were 
twenty inches high and in bloom and the 
yield of the first cutting was one and one 
quarter tons per acre. 

A second cutting was secured on July 
28th and a third on September 10th. The 
total yield for the season was two and one 
quarter tons per acre. 

The first cutting of the second season 
was so heavy that it was necessary in rak- 
ing it to dump the rake as fast as it could 
be raised and lowered in order to keep the 
rake from becoming too full to do good 
work.—C. C. O, Ind 


THORO PREPARATION 

The increased acreage of wheat may re- 
sult, and should result, in better cultiva- 
tion of the lessened acreage to be given to 
corn and other sowed crops. We ean fit 
the land better for the planter, and after- 
ward we can cultivate more consistent! 
It is an axiom that farmers who can get 
the land take on more han they should 
The rainy days which seep us from 
cornfield, play havoc with our plans 
Land that is well prepared will stand less 
| cultivation, if need be, than land _ half 
fitted. We in the west have much 
learn yet, and one thing we overdo is th 
acres under cultivation. Let us try this 
summer to tend well the diminished acre- 
‘age in our hands.—D. 
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KY WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO OA 
f > Willys- Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousines, Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars cd 
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The confidence purchasers have in the performance of the 
Overland Motor Car is the direct result of the pride of Overland 
owners. For ten years public appreciation has been our sole 
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aim and guide. The Overland Motor Car today reflects the best 
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of our great engineering experience and production facilities. 
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The car’s reputation grows steadily as owners tell their friends 








of their satisfaction in driving it. Thus the friends of owners 
form an ever larger proportion of our customers. The constantly > 
increasing sales of the Model 90 shown here now number more 
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than one hundred and fifteen thousand cars. 















Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 





Model Ninety Five-passenger Touring Car, $985 Sedan, $1495 f. 0. b. Toledo 
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|| over the dam 


SAVE YOUR SOIL; IT MEANS 
DOLLARS 

know that during every 
cornbelt, thousands of dollars 
fertility washed from your 
Mississippi River? Yet 
farms of this section have 

| for the time is rapid- 
ly coming when different methods must 
be adopted and fertilizers must be added 
to take the place of the fertility which is 


£ 


Do \ big 
rain in 
wortn ol 
farms 
thisistrue. 


no fertul Vv to spare, 


mu 
the 
LS 
into ti 
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ropping systems and lack of care 
ts have been great factors 
in depleting the fertility of the soil while 
at the s time land values have gone 
up and it has become difficult for the farm- 
er to hold his own on these high priced 
f ris 

This 


Poor « 
in other respe 
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me 


seems uch worst when we 
realize th 1 great part of it can be pre- 
vented without much trouble or cost. 
Washing and the cutting of ditches by 
rains are » of the most serious factors 
which we must face \ great deal of this 
can be prevented by the proper control 
and the filling of dit 


ine oft most 


loss 


t 
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lw 


‘ hes 
efficient 
using 
not 


means of 

topping ditch is by soil Saving 

These dan ure very expen- 
and have been found satisfactorv. 

that necessary besides a little 

iy joints of tile and 

The T-joint is 

ore stationar»ry 

tld be of such 
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water 
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it a point where 
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h to no 
iwwainst if 


ld the water which 
The concret 
permanent and probably 
dirt dam will answer the 
purpose and does not cost so much 

Che tile should be laid in the bottom of 
the ditch and thru the dam, one end open- 
elo dam and the othe r into the 
basin “yp the dam. A T-joint is best to 
att ich 5 the upper end, with the base 
parallel with the bottom of the 
nd the midd indiag up- 


be strong ug 
will com 
drain is 


better b the 
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trig | 


piece st 
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e WwW when - 
ts as desired may be 
; the “T, 
high uS 
opening 
SO the 
run- 


nt 


f comes down 
ch and fills up in the basin formed 


dam. Upon reaching this basin, 
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the water loses in velocity and the soil 
settles to the bottom, gradually filling up 
the basin. When the surface of the 
water reaches the open tile, it begins run- 
ning out and if the tile is sufficiently large 
the water never gets high enough to go 
tour 
open tile in the form ol square, the posts 
being about one or two feet from the til 
itself, and wrap woven wire around these 
posts, letting it extend above the surface 
of the water, to keep out trash. 

In the course of time sediment will fill 
up the basin to the opening in the tile, 
when it will then become necessary to add 
another joint of tile and probably to make 


» 


post 
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shed the water like a duck’s back. 
merly, every rain of any size meant 
or three days taken from other wo 
fix and replace the portions of fenc 
}ran thru the waterways. 

| But gradually we adopted two o1 
methods of suspending the fences 


ISS 


the dam higher to prevent soil from wash- 


ing thru or filling up the tile. 

The larger ana wider the basin is, the 
more efficient the dam will be, as it will 
eatech more dirt and will last longer with 
the same height, than a dam with a small 
basin. However, the smaller ditch re- 
quires a smaller dam and less expense. 

A few such dams may well be installed 
on almost every rolling farm. In addition 
to saving the soil, a much better appear- 
ance is given the farm, for what om 
worse than a farm all cut up into little 
three-cornered patches by » Ain ditches 
and gullies.—C. M., Mo. 


COVER CROPS 

Experiments indicate that three to five 
times as much nitrogen is lost annually 
from soil as is removed in crops. In effect 
this means that it in necessary to supply a 
large excess of this element in order to se- 
cure the results desired. The reason for 
this is not far toseek. Nitrogen is the most 
elusive of all the elements needed in plant 
growth. ‘“‘Now you have it and now you 
don’t,” applies to this plant food more 
truly than to any other. It is present in 
highly soluble form as a rule; consequently 
it gets away thru leaching and thru drain- 
age. It is given off as a constituent of the 
gases resulting from putrefaction and de- 
cay; consequently it gets away in the air. 
The problem of spending effort and fertil- 
izing material on manuring a piece of land 
and to have only one-fifth or one-third of 
the nitrogen content of the soil available 
for plant growth is something that should 
yne seriously to consider ways and 
means of checking this. 

A cover crop is one means to this end 
and it is one the value of which many do 
not rightly appreciate. The purpose of a 
cover crop is to provide a form of plant 
| life not injurious to the soil which will pick 
| up a large part of the available nitrogen in 
ja soil and lock it away in its own organism 
ie that it cannot escapefrom its immedi- 


cause <¢ 





ate environment. When the conserving 
crop 18 plowed under this nitrogen be- 
comes available again for plant uses. 
Loss of nitrogen goes on under favor- 
able temperatures in all fields which are 
stripped of their covering. There is a per- 
iod in fall and spring when such condi- 
tions prevail widely in the middle states— 
especially wherever corn is grown. All 
corn stubble land is subject to such a 
loss. Farmers have long recognized the 
wisdom of having a crop of clover come on 
and cover a field immediately after its 
crop of oats has been cut. A similar condi- 
tion prevails with corn stubble for all days 
in late fall and early spring that are favor- 
able for the bacterial action to go on in the 
soil by which nitrogen is set free or soluble 
nitrates formed, are favorable also for loss 
f this important, yet elusive element. 
Almost any crop which will grow quickly 
ind provide plant life on otherwise essen 
soil will answer for this purpose. The idea 
| is to leave no idle time for the land to part 
| with its nitrogen.—O. C., Ill. 





FENCING GULLIES AND STREAMS 

Living on a farm generously cut up and 
| drained by two creeks and several large 
canyons, we have had ample experience 
| with fencing across the waterways. The 
\land is not porous and the steep hills 


of 


cables, which are used more or less in roug! 
| parts of the country. A short account of 
| their details might be helpful to many 
| farmers who are, by chance or choic« 
the same situation. 

Figure one shows a method of fencing 
deep ditches, with perpendicular sides at 
the fence line, but into which the stock 
can go, farther up or down. In this 
instance, nothing seemed to work quit 
as well as the arrangement shown. It 
consists simply of a twisted wire cable 
spanning the space, tied securely to thi 
two anchored posts, and the woven-wire 
panel hung thereon. Long saplings, 
small one at the top and a heavier on: 
the bottom serve to brace the wire. Th 
wire fencing is cut as long as the ditch is 
wide, and the saplings cut a few inches 
shorter. After a high water it is but a 


; 
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simple matter to right the panel and per 
haps, drive a few stakes at the bottom t 
prevent it [rom swinging. 

Figure two explains another method 
that is, perhaps, more desirable in canyons 
and ravines. Each panel is hung secur 
to the cable so that they will Just clear 
the ground. The panels may be wired 
together for greater rigidity. During a 
flood, the panels easily float on the surface 
and then right themselves as the water 
lowers.—D. R. V., Wis. 

CLEANING UP 

The passing of a heavy snow fall with 
attending drifts disclosed in my yard a 
litter of winter’s accumulation. There was 
the woodpile, which had been added to at 
times and had been scattered as more ha 
ing was done before the chopping had been 
completed. There were boards which had 
been left here and there. The going of 
the snow showed up all the litter and called 
for a clean-up day as plainly as it could 

It is common on the farm to pay sma 
attention to neatness in winter. Every- 
thing is ugly at any rate. The trees, if wi 
except the evergreens, are only bar 
brown skeletons. There has been little w: 
could do to help the looks of the premises 
We crept up to the fire and enjoyed the 
days and evenings, for who has more right 
then the farmer to winter’s amusements 

Spring comes, and the first robin and 
budding tree awakers the love of neatness 
and order that has slept thru the winter 
days. Clean up, is the first slogan; pla: 
fiowers is another—this from the hous 
wife. The farm emerges into a thing ol 
beauty, or at least presentableness. Ou! 
farm 1s just like the neighbor’s across t! 
road, except that each of us has a hob! 

A hobby that aids in beautifying the fa: 
is a useful and really gainful one. We ar 
more influenced by our surroundings than 
we think.—D. M, H, 
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All Praise the Essex—$1,395 





A New Car That Men Have Long Wanted 





Thousands Ride In It—Will You? 


Note what all are saying about the Essex. 


In hundreds of cities it has awakened a greater motor car interest 


that anyone has seen in years. 


Close to a hundred thousand have ridden in the Essex. Ten times 


as many have been to see it. 


The qualities in the Essex which 
appeal most are those very qualities 
that are most attractive in the light, 
cheap car and those of the large, costly 
one. They are comfort, riding ease, 
endurance, and elegance at a moderate 
cost for purchase and operation. 


Every Essex Sales Room Now 
Holds Motordom’s Interest 


People instantly admire Essex 
beauty. They speak of the detail and 
care with which it is finished. They 
note its lines and talk of features that 
have been exclusive to costly cars. 
They are enthusiastic over its riding 
qualities as shown over rough roads 
and worn-out pavements. The 
Essex does not pitch its pas- 
sengers about. It remains 
rigid and firm and free from 
rattles and squeaks no matter 
how rough the service. There 


@-25) 


ESSEX 


MOTORS 


is no need to drive miles out sthiiers 





of the way to avoid a rough stretch of 
road. It goes over the worst roads 
like a big, costly car. 


The Essex is demonstrated on the 
same steep hills that are used to prove 
climbing ability by high-powered and 
costly cars. Speed is shown over the 
same course that fast cars are demon- 
strated. Its acceleration is compared 
to the few cars noted for such per- 
formance. 


Buyers Being Placed 
On Waiting List 
Dealers have already booked orders 


for more cars than they are scheduled 
to receive before midsummer. 


It is. doubtful if anyone will 
be able to get an Essex as 
promptly as he may want it. 
But by ordering now the 
delay won’t be quite so long. 
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reason you will generally find some a'r heat- |} operating his tractor are minor ones, 

ing attachment to your carburetor. they take time and a trip of the exper 
Just shooting a combustible mixture of | adjust them. These trips are an exp 

uel and air into the cylinder, however, is | and the lost time is often of great in 

|} not enough, it might burn and drive the | tance. Because one farmer in this 
engine, but it is apt to be very wasteful. | borhood used an oil not fitted for th: 

| The carburetor, therefore, is called upon to | chine, he had trouble with a heating en; 

| supply the fuel and air mixed in the right | and burnt out two bearings and suffered 
roportions. If there is too much fuel|an annoying delay in his wheat stu 

1e combustion is sluggish and carbon is | plowing. 


- | 
THE C _ RETOR QUESTION deposited; the engine will also lack power; This is just one instance of many of like 


if the fuel is less, but still a “rich” mixture, |small importance easily avoided if 













if 














HER is nothing mysterious or i 
fuss ibout your carburetor; in| combustion is improved but the temper- | operator has a smattering of tractor kn 
t, it is very easy to keep it at top | ature is very high, the gases escape at ex-|ledge. But many farmers have none 
not ijustment as soon as the principle | haust under too much pressure and a lot of | whatever and have little skill in picking 
7 r which it operates is properly under- | valuable heat is lost thru the muffler. If |up the “points” that help to solve these 
One farmer turned the op: 





id. The first thing to realize is that a| the mixture is “just right” then combus- | difficulties. 
tion of the tractor over to a boy still in his 










‘ rt cannot be adjusted by an expert | tion will be u niform and steady; it will be 
ol nd for all, and therefore to send to| more of a push than an explosion, there | “‘teens’”’ and sent the boy to the agri 
t for garage man to come to adjust | will not be sufficient fuel to give extremely | tural college to be fitted to run it. Hi 
' carburetor and then rest with the | high temperature to the gases and the ex- | figured it would be a good investment in 
I f rring accidents, it will not | pansion will be sufficient so there will not | the end, saving delay and expense. 
I touching again for a year or more isa] be excessive pressure at the moment of The man who thinks he has onl 

\ leaner mixture than this will | turn a crank, after filling with gas or oil as 





wish to get the best possible | exhaust 
of vour tractor It is a fact | burn too slowly, in fact, combustion will | the 





machines require, has another guess 






















































‘ ‘ Ny ‘ 
the carburetor expert can set your | continue after exhaust and at times will| coming. The tractor needs a veterinarian, 
( retor so the engine will start fairly | ignite the incoming fresh mixture causing just as the horse does at times.«The far 
( vd 1 t all seasons, but that is| “back fire’ thru the carburetor, very little | prides himself on his skill in ‘keeping his 
ll you expect for a ‘‘cover all’ | power will be developed and the engine | horses in thrifty working condition and 
kind: it certainly will | will run erratic \ still leaner mixture will | forgets that the knowledge has been gained 
‘ hest « ffi iency. Remember | not ignite at all. Now it might seem pos- | only after years of — and stud 
that rburetor which is set so your en-| sible to so proportion the air and fuel pipes | He can remember, however, if he thinks 
gine v tart easy on a cool day is not at | that the right mixture could be obtained at | backward that he learned muc h of the care 
ig fter your tractor has been plow- | all times and this could probably be done} of the horse from a neighbor who had 
ing for fifteen minutes altho it may still | if the air could always be taken into the | learned in his turn, from some other man 
seem to run satisfactorily; the difference | engine at exactly the same temperature, | good with horses. 
hetween tl tting and the correct one | but a tractor is expected to run under all | This illustration is also true of the trac- 
yuld show up in the fuel consumed |conditions of weather from 110 in the| tor, only the tractor is new in many s 
What the Carburetor Does i shade to 10 or 20 below zero; the volume | tions and there is no one to turn to for ad- 

Let us find out just what a carburetor is|of air per pound weight will vary from | vice but those as unexperienced as our- ' 
for and what it do In the first place, | nearly 11 cu. ft. at 20 degrees below to over | selves. Hence the value of ‘the county I 
the engine requires fuel and air to burn it. | 14 cu. ft. at 110 degrees a variation of near- | tractor school outlined in the first para- t 
\ little pump might be arranged to squirt | ly 30 percent. Now, since it is the weight | graph. Such a school is a logical outco F 
into th r a certain amount of fuel | of air that determines how much fuel can | of the increasing use and popularity of th 
evel! trok | : tually done in| be burnt by a certain volume, you can see | tractor. It will smooth out lots of minor 
some special V peed, heavy engines that on hot days the earburetor must not | tractor troubles D. M. H. 

The higher speed and lighter tractor en-| let in quite so much fuel to the air stream | r 
gine, however, will not work at all this|} while on cold days it must let in more, ut 
wav because the fuel simply cannot burn | that is if it is to work at its best economy. | ri 
fast enoug!l In an engine running at/ It is this variation in the fuel supply that; & I 
about 800 r. p. m. the combustion should | calls for the carburetor adjustment as the | 
be complete in less than the 1-200 of a| weather changes and the difference be- | 4 
second. Now, if instead of pumping in a! tween a cold engine and a hot one explains 

0! 





could 
nd ignited, then com-|to start and then change to a leaner one 
h faster because the | after the tractor has been running for a 






el, it could be put in in | why it is necessary to have a rich oer one | 


KEEPING THE ROADSIDE CLEAN 

The highway running by our farm is a 
\s a general proposition keep the mix-| direct route between two countrv towns 
le still smaller until they be-| ture as lean as it will satisfactorily run |some eight miles apart. Naturally, this 






game mount of fuel would have more /| short time. 







irface exposed to burning, when ‘these 






























Zs re ' 
‘ e thousands of tiny drops then the!/and you will get the best economy. To} causes it to be rather extensively traveled 1a 
rate of co istion becomes fast enough for | start vour tractor vou will have to use a | for a country road. It is, too, quite well Ou 

ractor e1 nd there is fuel enough | richer mixture but in about ten minutes} built up in the way of farm homes and is, of 
‘ c be ignited by the elec- | you can go back to the lean one and you} in general, a fine road to travel. 
tr par h simply acts as a small | will notice that you will make quite a sav-| By making a little detour and traveling ret 
, is you will see the carburetor’s | ing in fuel per day by paying attention to | a little farther in the way of distance, it is 
j ~ ‘ taking the fuel and spraving | this detail.—G. P |p ssible to go from one of these towns to 
a» anne ng it into innumerable droplets. ‘ | the other on another road paralleling our 
u fact the fuel goes into a kind of |A TRACTOR SCHOOL AT HOME| own. dis 
fog rburetor generally does thi My county seat town is to have a coun-| Not long ago I happened to be one of ; 
by sp fi e fuel into tream of air | ty tractor school early in the spring. This | party that was going from one town to th ur 
\ y ibe a peed far | school is to be open to men who own trac- | other. The company was out for pleasur mi 
‘ ( nd t tors and those who contemplate buying | and the matter of distance was of littk sh 
m o the fog or t con-| this year or at anytime in the future. | consequence. The question arose as t Vi 
dit ft eated some of the Chere is to be no charge to the farmer, | which of the roads should be taken. |! : 
fur ( I nition will be | as the expense is divided among several | was quickly decided to take the one long me 
imp! fu n be put into| tractor makers < the low al dealers who | in distance. 
t ef f a very { fog | handle tractors ie school is to be held| This one did not run by our own farm 
I ] i el in a large garage that will accommodate | And the decision seemed to me to be a 
( é »,a big crowd \bout sixty tractors have | decision against us farmers who lived 
t i- | beerf placed in this county the past tw »| along the road. It somewhat piqued 
( power | years, and maker and buyer have realized | feelings and I felt quite displeased, but 

( the need for expert instruction on the part | my real chagrin came when on the road 





if One of the party exclaimed, as we w 
lairforv r fort | Many of the troubles of the farmer in | passing a neat, trim set of fields: 

“Aren't those fields beautiful; how | 
love to see growing crops! If we wer 
that other road, all we coulkk l see woul i 
fence rows grown up with brush.” 

The lesson went home. I found 
when I really went to investigating 
| two roads, that we were behind the other 

farmers in keeping our road fences trim 
and clean. It has convinced me that i ! 
farmer wishes his road to be prominent 
and heavily traveled, he can help to that 
end not a little by keeping S a es along 
his farm neat and trim.—P. C 
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HAT do you mean by ‘two 
horses from town’?”’ you ask. 


We mean: Is yours a “two- 
road” like the one shown on 


norse 


e left—full of mud, ruts, holes 
and bumps? 
have you a firm, smooth 


road—mudless, rutless and dust- 

s—like the one shown on the 
right, that one horse can roll a 
load over with ease? 


You know, of course, that the 
one-horse road is much cheaper. 

“How do you make that out?” 
y t ask. 


itisn’ttheory. It’s a proved 
fact. We don’t ask you to take 
our word for it. Read the report 
of an authority, Mr. C. H. Claudy, 
recently published in The Country- 
le Magazine: 


Statistics for a certain bad-road 
district showed the average cost 
for hauling to be 29 cents per ton- 
This is more inan it costs to 
ship a ton of farm produce from 

» York to Liverpool under nor- 
mal political conditions.” 


mile, 
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but I use an automobile.”’ 


All the more reason for a good 
road. Bad roads ruin automobiles. 
Good roads not only save wear and 
tear on autos but they move your 
farm half-way to town by cutting 
running time in two. 

“Yes; but how about the bond 
issue boosting my taxes?” 


Mr. Claudy discusses that, too: 


“The argument of the man who 
has to pay for the road is that he 
can’t afford the bond issue because 
it increases his taxes....But figures 
knock an argument like this com- 
pletely out of the ring. In a county 
where the proceeds of a $125,000 
bond issue had been expended on 
roads, the average cost of hauling 
per ton-mile was cut exactly in 
half, that is, from 30 to 15 cents. 
The actual saving in one year was 
$124,970. or within $30. of an 
amount sufficient to retire the en- 
tire bond issue in one year!” 


“TI know; but think of the main- 
tenance cost of macadam roads!”’ 
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‘wo horses’ from town: 


“e Yes; 


You are quite rightin objecting 
to paying for the everlasting main- 
tenance cost of plain macadam. 


That is where Tarvia comes to 
your rescue. The use of Tarvia 
re-inforces the road surface and 
makes it water-proof, frost-proof, 
mudless, dustless and automobile- 
proof. A Tarvia Road costs very 
little to maintain and pays for 
itself over and over again. 


Many townships—whole coun- 
ties, in fact—have proved this so 
thoroughly that they now use 
Tarvia on all their main roads, to 
save money. 


In the face of these facts can 
you and your neighbors afford to 
use a “two-horse road”’ a single 
season longer? 

Illustrated booklet showing Tar- 


via roads all over the country free 
on request. 





Special Serbice Department 





In order to bring the facis before 
taxpayers as well as road author- 
ities, The Barrett Company has or- 
ganized a Special Service Depart- 
ment, which keeps up to the min- 
ute on all road problems. 


If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity, the mat- 
ter will have the prompt attention 
of experienced engineers. 


This service is free for the asking. 
If you want better roads and lower 
taxes, this Department can greatly 
assist you. 











New Ori 
Salt Lake City 








Halifax, N.S. 
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SOYBEANS FOR HAY 
We have had fair success during the past 
f soybeans for hay and a few 
ww we do it will perhaps 
readers Many authorities 
e shocking method of curing 
we do not have the help, und 
»! h elbow grease 
“A s avail the same results. 
\\ he best work with the least 
rm work and like- 
y r bean hay 
i we are le to harvest 

‘ of sx é r than any other hay 
does not seem to hurt it as it 
a ‘ rth i crops. We 
would rather | th soybeans for hay 
than with alf for the soybeans can be 
oy | t ed in from 90 to 120 days 
and al req whole lot more time 
and | ence Alt | is fine hay but 
tl} t " h danger from winter- 
| iw. ni iimost if not 
alt her good. We lue it as equal 
t Dr We can raise from one und one- 
at omni 1 one-half tons per acre 
That mear e equiv ilent of the sa.ne 
amo } Besides, the soil is en- 

riched I 


corn. Early 
owing pays as wt ll for sovbeans as for 


I 
corn We h iTrow the soil t 
n 


Ve prepare our soil as for 


> conserve the 


yisture and kill the weeds. From June 


i} 

5th to June 20th is our time for sowing 
them for ha‘ Some pre fer to sow as late 
as July 10th but it is too late to get them 


off early to seed to wheat. If sown early 
in June they will be ready to cut in the 
latter part of August and in plenty of time 


for wheat. We drill them at the rate of 
from one and one-fourth to two bushels 
per acre after a thoro preparation of the 
led be an two bushels 
is good and of a very small bean one and 
fourth s is enough. We have 
found that it does not pay to sow too thin. 


soil (tf i large se 


one bushe 


If we do, a coarse-stemmed stalk results 
which is not relished, and eaten by the 
cattle Sowing thickly gives a better 
grade of hay The seed is thoroly inoc- 
ulated before sowing. We cover lightly, 


for a bean covered too deep fails to push 
thru, especially if it rains before they come 
up. From the time of sowing to the latter 
part of August we watch them grow. Ifa 
crust forms after sowing we run over with 
the weeder to break it and let them thru, 
but this has been done only once. 

While the weather is hot we start the 
mower, in the afternoon, preferably 
They dry better if cut then. When damp 
in the m rning rew davs later, we kick 
them up with the tedder We repeat this 
till they are dry, especially the 


stems. 


Never kick them while dry for you want 
to save those leaves. They are the most 
V Lit After thev are thoroly 
























| windrows, but rake them in the morning 
| when the dew is yet on them. The leaves 
are then tough and will not shatter. Just 


as soon as the dew is dried off, bunch and | 


| haul to the barn. We sometimes mix 
straw with the hay in the mow to keep the 
hay from molding, if there should be any 
not perfectly dry. Naturally, any hay 
passes thru a sweat and the straw takes up 
the moi,.ure. Some do not like this meth- 
od but it is easier and makes just as good 
hay, altho not quite so green in color as 
when shocked. Rain does not seem to hurt 
it much, unless it is exposed to a prolonged 
spell of wet weather. We have frequently 
been caught with hay fit to haul and we 
just kicked it up again with the tedder and 
when dry hauled it. We have several 
| neighbors who cut a crop of clover hay in 
the latter part of June and immediately 
sow it to sovbeans after a thoro prepara- 
tion of the soil. These, if a comparatively 
early variety, will be ready for hay by 
August 25th to September 10th and the 
ground can be seeded to wheat after disc- 
ing. We disc all our bean ground before 
seeding to wheat, and always have a good 
crop. No farmer makes a mistake by in- 
cluding soybeans in his rotation Anyone 
the least bit skeptical can be convinced by 
looking up their history, and their rapid 
growth in public favor in the United States 
as well as the wide range of the uses to 
which they are adapted.—W. E. F., Ohio. 


CUT DOWN THE WASTE 

As the price of land, the cost of labor 
and other commodities increase, the waste 
or loss from idle land correspondingly 
increases. One type of waste iand that 
is responsible for the greatest loss in 
proportion to the amount of land is that 
occupied by stumps. Not only is no pay- 
ing crop produced on the land where the 
stumps stand and for a considerable area 
on all sides of it, but more labor is almost 
invariably required to plant and cultivate 
ground the stump than would be required 
if it were not there, to cultivate a crop 
growing in its place. Years ago it re- 


quired a lot of hard labor to get rid of¢ 


stumps in any other way than to allow 
them to rot in place. Such is not the case 
today. There are stump pullers of many 
types which are successful in removing 
the most obstinate stumps and they can 
also be successfully removed by the use 
of dynamite. 

The stumps in a piece of land may be 
the determining factor as to whether it 
yields a profit or returns a loss. Suppose 
|for example that a piece of land yields 
fifteen bushels of wheat and that it re- 
quires the income from fifteen bushels of 
wheat to pay for the cost of growing and 
marketing. Unless more than the fifteen 
bushels are grown the owner will just break 
even for his season’s work. if this is a 
piece of land on which there are a number 
of stumps, by removing them the labor 
of growing the crop will not be increased 
and almost always will be decreased. If 
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|| dried use your hay rake to put them in 
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by so doing the owner succeeds in growing 
sixteen bushels of wheat instead of 
fifteen, he will then have approximat: 
two tollars clear profit instead of jy 
breaking even. An increase of th: 
bushels per acre, which might easily 
possible in case there were quite a num! 
of stumps on the land, avould amount 
six dollars for the acre. This would 








| 


an important item toward paying the « 

of removing the stumps. It should 

borne in mind, however, that eve: 

the extra crop did not pay the labor : 
expense of removing them the first y: 

the improvement is a permanent improy 
ment and will keep on yielding pr 
indefinitely. 

With the present high cost of mate: 
and labor which go into the product 
of crops, one can well afford to make th 
best effort to the end that the expensi 
materials are used to best advantag« 


KAFIR A VALUABLE CROP 
Most farmers do not understand th 
kafir will make a good growth even ont! 
land. Last season we planted some « 


| ground which was considered badly worl! 


out, and while an early frost caught 
before it was fully matured, it made 
fair yield—30 bushels or more t 
acre, besides the fodder. 

We listed the ground as for corn; k 
it lie a few days, then split the ridges and 
drilled in the kafir corn, aiming to have 
the stalks about 8 inches apart. As soon 
as the drilling was finished, we gave th: 
ridges a good harrowing. About the tim 
the kafir plants were coming thru the 
ground, we rolled the ridges down with a 
common land-roller, which pulverized 
the clods and left the soil in fine condition 
for future cultivation. This working ulso 
crushed considerable of the soil down int« 
the furrows, against the plants; while the 
packing of the earth was of great im- 
portance in conserving the supply of soil- 
moisture. 

A two-horse dise then was run over the 
kafir, the dises being reversed so they 
would throw the dirt toward the corn. 
A box 3 feet in length and about 8 inches 
wide was so arranged that it protected the 
plants from the dirt, but at the same 
time allowed it to roll in gently behind 
the rear end and fill in the ditch, nourish- 
ing the plants. The second cultivating 
leveled the furrows, and at the third, we 
laid the crop by, continuing to maintain 
the dust-mulch by working between the 
rows with a five-shovel cultivator till the 
latter part of the summer. In this con- 
nection, we mention another strong point 
in favor of kafir. A drought set in about 
the time corn was knee-high, and while 
adjoining crops were greatly damaged, 
the kafir showed little effect from the dry 


o tl 





weather, appearing to be especially 
drought-resistant. 

When the grain in the kafir began to 
harden and glaze, we took a keen corn- 
knife and clipped the heads off, piling 
them in small piles so they would cure out 
well. The stalks were then cut for fod- 
der, and they make a most excellent rough- 








age if cut before they get too dry and 
woody. We used a large part of ours as a 


supplementary ration when the pasturage 


was growing short during the fall months, 


and found that the stock would eat every 
a 


of the stalks. We hauled the 
reads in as soon as we thought they would 


bear storage, and put them in the hay- 
mow. 
cows, but for horses, we give them just as 
they are clipped from the stalks, and the 
animals greatly relish them. 
shatter out the seed for the poultry, but 
throw out the whole heads, which makes 
the “biddies”’ 
secure. 
in the spring, is shelled out and mixed 
with other grains, such as wheat, sun- 
flower, millet and cracked corn.—M.C., 


They should be ground if fed to 
Nor de we 


hustle for every bite they 
However, what is fed to the chicks 
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The Overalls That 
Will Not Rip 


HE fabric will notsplit. Theseams will 
not part. The back-stays will not give 
way. The buttons will not pull out. 















Sweet-Orr Overalls are made to ‘“‘stand 
up” under the hardest service—in the fields, 
around the barn, at machines—anywhere. 
They wear longer and fit more comfortably 
than any overalls you ever had. Plenty of 












































a leg room. They don’t bind or “‘cut’” when ¥ 
you stoop or bend. } 
We positively guarantee your money j 

=] back if your Sweet-Orr Overalls rip or are = 

= unsatisfactory in any way. = 


Go to your regular store and ask for a 
pair of Sweet-Orr ‘‘999"’ Overalls. If you 
do not find them in stock, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


SWEET-ORR & COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1871 
15 Union Square New York 


Makers of Sweet-Orr-Overalls—Sweet-Orr Work 
Pants—Sweet-Orr Corduroys—Sweet-Orr Work 
Shirts—Sweet Orr K hakis—Sweet-Orr ““Womanalls”’ 
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THE HARROW AFTER THE PLOW} 

A trial of using the harrow after the} 
plow, before the newly plowed soil has be- 
iry out, will soon convince one that 


gun to 

it is most efficient way to prepare the 
seed |. Soil that has been freshly turned 
up is surely made very porous as the par- 
ticles of earth tumble from the plow share 
into the furrow Into these open spaces 
air passes with great freedom and circu- 
lates thru every place where there is a/| 
cavity of any dimensions. The sun also 
contributes to the drying-out process, and 
so, before the farmer realizes it, his newly } 
plowed ground is becoming too dry. The | 


harrow following the plow to the extent | 
that all newly plowed earth has been har-| 
rowed right up to the last furrow is the 
surest way in the world to put the soil in a | 
fit condition to hold its moisture until the ; 
day of seeding, which is seldom very far| 

iy from plowing dates. 

It is not so difficult to prepare a seed | 
bed after plowing as it is after the soil has 
dried out, and some soils seem to dry l 
faster than ot Large lumps or clods | 
n to pleces by the harrow im- 
n plowing; whereas, after ! 
having und hard they are 
much more difficult. to break up and oftea 
li 
bh 


hers 
be broke 
ediately ifter 
become dry 
e the whole season thru without crum- 
ling to pieces Plowed-under trash like 
weeds or bunches of straw, if put under 
upt to stay under and 
djust themselves to the following 
the harrow be used right 
The mousture in the earth 
present when the plow turns the soil up 
makes enough heaviness to hold down 
weeds and straw and will hold them down 
firmly, especially if the soil is to lie for a 
time alter plowing Moreover, seed often 
lies in a dry place when planted in plowed 
ground that has become dry. This is, in 
the majority of cases and circumstances, 


well, will be more 
better 
cultivation if 


afte r the plow 


prevented if the seed bed is prepared as 
soon as possible after plowing. The seed 
in dry earth ist needs wait until train to 
receive moisture for sprouting. On the 
other | 1 a seed deposited in a moist soil 
such as you will find in newly plowéd earth, 


will germinate at once, and the first shower 


that falls will find the young plant already 
started in its growth. So many times in 
farming experience it is not so much a mat- 
ter of doing a dozen and one things along 


stereotyped ways of thinking; it is know- 
ing how to encourage plant growth thru 
the conservation of moisture. One of the 
remedies is harrowing before the soil dries 
out, no matter whether you plow deeply 


or not.—B. H. W., Il 
PURPOSE OF DUST MULCH 


Prope r cultivation in time of drouth is 
usually spoken of as producing and main- 
taining the “dust mulch.” This mulch 
may or may not be dust; in fact in most 
cases it is a bed of small chunks of soil 

forms a blanket which 


The dust mulch 

' he upw ird movement of moisture, 
the plant Its 
shown by cit 


retaining it for the use of 





ing you 


importance may be 
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to the dry farming operations of the West, 
where abundant crops are being grown 
on land where only sage brush formerly 
grew. Practice in your own vicinity, if 
not on your own farm, has demonstrated 
the worth of the dust mulch during a 
drouth. 

Dust mulches are created in a number of 
different ways, principally thru the action 


lof erushing and scratching implements. 


established they are retained in 
practically the same manner. 

Capillary action of the moisture of the 
subsoil is going on thruout the growing 
season and, unless something retards it, 


(nee 


| the soil water will pass off rapidly into the 


air. Baked or caked surface soil wastes 


| moisture rapidly, and unless this surface 


is broken up promptly in time of drouth, 
plants will suffer for moisture. 

We have often heard it said in times of 
drouth that a little shower does more harm 
than good. This is true if the farmer does 
not follow the shower with a crust break- 
ing crusade. The rain forms a crust thru 
which the subsoil moisture evaporates 
more rapidly than before 

We have been asked if it is necessary to 
keep stirring even tho there is no crust 
forming shower. In time capillary action 


| sets up thru this dust mulch, just as the 
circulatién of blood sets up thru injured 
| flesh, and therefore it is necessary to con- 


tinue to stir the soil lightly from time to 
time. Capillary action is nature’s way 
of reducing subsoil moisture and giving it 
back to the atmosphere. 

The effect of the dust mulch on crops is 
very noticeable, especially in a dry season. 
The plants are thriftier and much darker 
green in color; they are larger in volume, 
and in most cases produce more and better 
seeds and fruits. 

It must be remembered that in all cases 
where the root system of the crop cul- 
tivated is shallow, as is the case in most 
grain crops, shallow working of the mulch 
must be maintained.—O. R. A. 


THE EARLY SEED BED 

Following the plow with the harrow is 
all right if it is nearly planting time, for 
the moisture that is in the turned soil is 
retained by the action of the harrow, but 
if the field is to lay some days before being 
planted, harrowing fresh plowing is not 
always the thing. A heavy fall of rain on 
land that has just been plowed and worked 
into a fine seed bed by the harrow is about 
as bad as anything that can happen, un- 
less the soil has sand enough in it so it 
does not run together. The early seed bed 
is all right if we can be sure of uniform 
dry weather following its making, but 
heavy rainfalls paste it together so that 
almost as much work is required to put it 
in shape again as is required to plow. 

In theory, the finer the seed bed is 
made the better; in practice, it is not al- 
ways so. A few years ago we remember 
the attempt of a “‘town farmer”’ in getting 
a stand of alfalfa on a piece of ground he 
owned, joining the townsite. Thinking 
that the more harrowing he did the more 
sure he would be to get a stand, he kept at 
the land with a harrow for days before 
seeding. When he sowed the seed he had 
the soil finer than most gardens. It cer- 
tainly was pretty to look at, but that night 
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it rained. It also rained most of the nm 
day and it was nearly a week before ¢}y 
sun shone thru the clouds, but when it cid 
shine it seemed to make up for the tim: 
was absent, and fields dried up so qui: 
that one could almost see the moistur 
raise from the surface. In three day 
would almost be possible to pull two 
three inches off the surface of our friend's 
alfalfa field could power enough be applied 
to move it in one piece, it had run together 
and baked so solidly. Needless to say 
got no stand of alfalfa. Land not wor 
down so tnoroly was less affected by 
rain and came thru in fine condition. ‘| 
early seed bed is all right if there is 1 
excessive rainfall, but there is usually 1 
enough in the spring so it does not do to 
prepare the land for planting much ahead 
of the planter, as a rain may cause us to 
it all over again.—H. H. 

DOUBLE-DISCING FOR KAFIR 

One season I planted some kafir corn 
on an ordinary piece of land. The first 
strip put in was double or lap-disced, 
let lie awhile; then prepared for planting 
with a lister. 

The other strip of ground right along- 
side the one mentioned above, was mer 
listed in without any preparation wh 
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ever. Planting was the same on each 
piece of land, and was done at the same 
time. 

One could tell the difference in those 
two strips of ground before cultivation 
ever began. In fact, it noticeable 
right at the time of preparation, as it 
broke and stirred up much harder with 
the lister in giving the single discing than 
it did where the previous discing had 
loosened the soil and prepared it for the 
listing. 

But after the plants came on, I found 
| this single-disced strip of ground hard and 
cloddy, which not only made it very 
difficult to work, but resulted in many 
clods catching the young plants. This 
double-disced plot was just the opposite: 
It was worked up fine and mellow, and 
was easier and better in every way to 
handle than the single-disced. There were 
many less weeds, too, in the patch which 
had been worked up well before planting, 
the best time for getting away with these 
pests. 


was 


THE FIRST CULTIVATION 

If I were to write a maxim on thé 
cultivation of corn it would certainly be 
the following: The first cultivation is 
the one that either makes or unmakes the 
corn crop. The truth of this assertion 
has been borne in upon me time and time 
again as I have observed my own farming 
and the farming of others. When I was 
still a novice with respect to the culti- 
vation of corn, I reasoned as I cultivated 
the corn the first time: “It’s pretty hard 
now to clean out the little weeds and 
grass—they’re so close to the corn hills 
next time I'll get in a little closer.”’ 
invariably found, however, that when 
|the next time came that the weeds and 
grass had fastened themselves all the more 
firmly around the corn and that they were 
rooted out with greater difficulty. When 
I observed this, I decided that the best 
time to cultivate corn clean was the first 
itime. I have adhered to this rule con- 
tinually since and I find that I raise much 
better crops of corn.—E. V. L. 

We are always glad to get friendly 
criticism of Successful Farming. We want 
to make it a paper that serves the interests 
of a majority of our readers. 
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The advantages of Certain-teed Asphalt 





» — Shingles are so great that more and more 
/ B home-owners everywhere are choosing 
them in preference to any other shingle. 


First—Beauty. Thehandsomedull Third— Weather Protection. 
| or green surface—stucco-like These shingles are so laid that the 
_ppearance—will make any home whole roof has the thickness of three 

ittractive. This surface is perma- shingles. Such a roof is not only 

nent—it does not wear off, wash off completely waterproof but keeps 
in or change color. The shingle itself the interior of the home absolutely 


. remains flat and even. dry —no dampness in the ceilings 
or anywhere. The composition 

d Second—Fi 1 . Sparks : 2 

econd—Fire Resistance. Sp: also makes it a non-conduétor 


. from the chimney or from a nearby keeps the interior cooler in summer 
e cannot set fire to aCertain-leed and warmer in winter than any 

us \sphalt Roof. Most fires in frame other type of roof. 

buildings come from the chimney. Fourth— Economy. Certain-teed 

Why take risks when Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles costless than wood 


\sphalt Shingles afford such fire- shingles—and cost nothing to main- 
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protection ? tain—no painting, no replacing. 
Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 

ne 
; are guaranteed for 10 years 
ibe! 
he Go and see this beautiful, fire-resisting roofing. You will undoubtedly say—“That’s the kind of shingle 
oD [ want to roof my house with.” 
ng Cer/ain-teed is also made in rolls, smooth-surfaced and red or green rough-surfaced—the ideal type of fire 
ti. ting roof for barns and all kinds of outbuildings. Get Certain-teed—the name means certainty of qual- 
= nd satisfaction guaranteed. Sold everywhere. 
rd ‘ ‘ » : , 
ad Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are the highest 
7 quality. They will give the best paint satisfaction. 
= Ccrtain-teed Products Corporation, Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
re 
= 
st 
rst 
ch 
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LETTING LAND UPON SHARES 









ling that each of the parties shall have 
rtain share of the crop. Such an agree- 
t creates between the parties different 
ions, depending entirely upon 
sed in the contract. 







ions AS expres 













Usually when the land owner has a piece 
( ind to let he will make it known in 
the neighborhood and some one will apply 
for it Land owner Jones will say to renter | 
Smith, “I'll let you have that hack twenty, 
or eighty for the year if you will put it m 
cor! Or he may let Smith have it and | 
the latter will plant it in 
thinks will bring in the most 

Chere is usually not much formality in 
the letting of land, but quite frequently 
there arise cases where both parties to the 
contract wish later that their contract had 
been more particular and definite. In 
localities where land letting is done on a 
| 
t 




















a written contract is usually 
This, of course, is the better 


irge scale 
ntered into. 
Way 
But there are many people who stand in 
dread of a written mstrument and of the 
lawver who draws it. They seem to think 
a lease is a fearful thing, and that the cost 
will be out of proportion to the benefit se- 
cured, so continue to do business in a slip- 
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along vear after year, but 








sooner later find themselves involve¢ 
in som " loans rstanding, or possibly 
n a lawsuit, that will cost them more than 
the drawing of a hundred contracts would. 






So few people realize that a legal adviser 
is their best and cheapest insurance against 

























Lease Easy to Draw Up 

































land owner en wwloys one to work the land | 
with the understanding that he is to re- 






lr is a common custom, in many states 
the Union, to let land for the pur-} 
pose of cultivation, with the under- 


their | 


Very few land owners give this a thought | 


n they are letting their land, and in the 
vast majority of cases no difficulty is 
encountered But under certain circum- 
stances an indefinite letting contract may | 
be t use of much trouble and expense. 


anything he | 


|} ing circumstances 


expense and trouble if gone to in time. 

Of course if the parties are well-known 
to each other and are sure that there will 
be no misunderstanding well and good. 
But it is a good idea to bear in mind that 
the best of friends have misunderstand- 
ings, and the safest way to avoid them is 
to have a written contract between them. | 


} paint. 
| work and the local painter has been hard 


| well 


The law of leases is well settled, it hav- 
] 1 before the courts so often thata 
| can draw the kind of a lease or « m- 
t wanted in very short time and at 
vi expenst 
{) ree tI tions are cre ated vhen 
lord k l First, the relation 
of landlord t tenant Second, that of 
te ts common ol the crop. lhird, 
emplovet! na employee Now it may 
} } ig to see ti auistinctioa 
iM een the! it the distinction is there 
just the same 
rhe first relation, that of landlord and 
t. m8 ere ited when the re isa lease of 
id and the landlord gets a share of 
op as payment for rent. In that 
renter acquires a vested right 
rop and may dispos c of it at on. 
he sees fit, and his deed or bill « 
nvey to the purchaser such t tle s 
( Also the | lord has no 
, ny i. I ol he , ntil ne n 5 
te demand upon the renter for it 
! evel tenant indons the 
while it is growing, and rescinds his 
ent thereby, he loses all his interest 
l I wing crop which goes to the land- | 
lord 
The second relation, that of tenants in 
< mon of the crop, 18 cre ated where the 


ceive a share of the crop for his labor, and | 


—— there is no intention to lease the 
land, or that the share of the crop is being 
|taken for rent. In this case the one work- 
| ing the land has no estate in the land and 
acquires a simple license to go upon the 
land for the purpose of working it. The 
land owner is in possession, not the one 
working the land, the latter being simply 
|} a tenant in common, as to the crops, from 
planting time until a division and settle- 
ment is made 

The third relation, that of employer and 
employee, is created when the land owner 
employs one to work the land, and agrees 
to give him a share of the crops as wages. 
When that relation is shown to exist, the 
| one employed has no right or title to any 
part of the crops, until his share has been 
set apart for him. He may be discharged 
fer cause. Fis rights in the contraet can- 
not be transferred to another, at least not 
before the contract has been fulfilled. 

It is, at times, very difficult to determine 
which of these relations has been created, 





| the only guide being the intentions of the | 


parties. There is however, in law, a 
| strong presumption that the rel: ationship of 
| landlord and tenant exists, unless a con- 
trary intention is shown. 

The distinctions and values of the three 
relationships may not appear very clear to 
one who has not given the subject careful 
| thought, but to the lawyer there is a vast 
| difference. The landlord, or the “cropper” 

who has gone thru a lawsuit under the mis- 
| taken impression that he was one or the 
other, which he was not, also knows the 
difference at least in dollars and cents. 

The law books are full of cases that have 
been fought over misunderstandings in re- 
gard to the terms in the letting of land. 
They point with much force to the best 
and safest way in deaiings of this kind, 
that being the written contract. In this 
| way not only is the land owner protected, 
|but the renter also has his rights safe 
guarded, and the chances of a later mis- 
understanding, with all its expense and 
hard feelings, is reduced to a zero.—L. C. 








PAINTING UP FARM 1 BUILDINGS 


“Most painting is done in spring or fall, 
but some farm painting is not done at all,”’ 
laughs a wag, who had no doubt observed 
the lack of paint on farm houses and barns. 

Perhaps we deserve the flings, but the | 
past two years there have been extenuat- 
The cost of paint has 
gone up, it is true, and the cost of labor 
has advanced in larger degree. Hence, we 
see farm buildings now sadly in need of 
There has not been time to do the 


to lay hands on. 

Many farmers, when they think of 
paint, go to the local dealer and buy the 
amount needed taking it home to use in 
slack timre, which means, genfrally, 
some time when it is too wet to work the 
land, not thinking, perhaps, that the sur- 
face of house or barn is then saturated 
with moisture and unfit to paiat. In 
such cases, the time saved is at a great loss 
in durability of the paint. And many a 


|farmer often lays it to the “worthless 
paint.” 
While it is a fact that some paint has less 


other, most of the 
that advertise- 
bill boards have 
Our 


wearing quality than 
vdvertised brands, 
ments in papers and on 


familiarized us with, are dependable. 
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main concern is to see that a good brand 
used and that the building to be painted is 
free from moisture. Many farmers wou 
do well to hire the work done, but if it is 
be done with home labor, let us foll 
directions carefully. If the paint is n 
thoroly mixed before using the result 

be a streaky looking job that even | 
coats will not thoroly cover. Many 
fine looking farm home has been spoil 
in appearance by a poor job of painti: 
Painting, it is certain, is a trade in itself, 
just as farming is. “A brush and lots 
muscle,” as a farmer puts it, may be sor 
of the “‘points’’ required in a good j 
but there are others; and some of these 

be acquired only after years of pract 

However, the vital thing is to get 
paint on. If it is done with home lal 
| the directions on the can or circular are for 
| just such needs as yours. The manuf 
turer knows that lots of paint is spread 
by unskilled hands, and he endeavors 
| put you on the right track in the use of his 
brand 

Is lead or zine paint the best, is an | 
quiry often made. The admixture of too 
much zine will undoubtedly make paint 
more liable to crack or blister, but the 
manufacturer knows this and does not add 
too much. Pure white lead is hard to be 
but for some climates a proportion of zin: 
is not undesirable. 

Any farmer can daub on paint, but if 
good job is desired, the money paid for a 
good painter is not badly spent. And then 
the painter will advise as to the kind of 
paint suited to a certain surface.—H. M 

BLASTING NEAR ‘THE HOUSE 

On a neighboring farm near my place 
were two large poplar stumps standing 
in the yard near the house. The farmer 
had desired to be rid of them for a good 
many years but had never been able to 
make up his mind to put in the hard work 
that he knew would Se necessary to grub 
them out. One day he saw me blasting 
out some old apple stumps on an ad- 
joining farm ont asked me in a joking 
way if I would like to tackle these two 
poplar stumps. He expected me to say 
“No”, because of ihe nearness of the 
|dwelling. One was within about eight 
| feet of the bay window and the other about 
'the same distance from a window in the 
ell of the house. He said he would giv 
five dollars to anyone that would remove 
them and he didn’t care how it was done 

Poplar wood is soft and very easily 
torn to pieces. I knew that I could blast 
them with small charges of dynamit 
and, consequently, that the chance of in- 
juring the house would be slight so I 
told him I would accept the job. 

There was a pile of one-inch boards 
near the house and I first stood some of 
thesé on end across the windows length- 
wise to protect them. 

I then put down bore holes with a two- 
inch auger pointing the auger in each case 
toward the windows. My object was to 
get the length of the cartridge at rig! 
angles to the wall of the house. I kn 
from experience that if this were done and 
the charges loaded close up under the 
stumps, the stumps would be split and 
the split also would be at right angles to 
the walls, the result being that if either 
of the pieces of stump were thrown an) 














distance, they would be most likely to go 
in a direction parallel with the walls 
_|rather than be thrown against them 
'The charges were placed about eighteer 
inches beneath the base of the stumps 
Two and a half sticks of dynamite 
pound and a quarter) were used in eac! 
charge. 

The result was just as I expected. The 
jstumps were torn into pieces, the pieces 
| going parallel with the walls of the house 
The ch 1arges were estimated so correctly 
that none of the pieces were thrown more 
than a few feet con the hole. Some of 
the dirt, of course, was thrown further 
but the boards over the windows pro- 
tected them from any damage.—C. F. H 
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STONES — INEENLOGIINS 
| BREAK DOWN UNPROTECTED || SAFETY BARS, AND 
| SIDEWALLS OF TIRES EXTRA WIDE TREAD 
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Rut Riding, and the 
Goodrich Sidewall 


ETWEEN your farm and town is at least 

one stretch where you either drive in the 
groove of wagon trucks—or ride the bumps be- 
side them. Without arguing which you do—or 
which is better for your tires—it is enough to say 
the ruts grow deeper day by day— 


And their sides of sand and gravel bits grind 
busily away at the sidewalls of tires as they roll 
along in the trough of it. 


Turn now to Goodrich Tires, and see how the 
interlocking safety bars of Goodrich’s thick, 
practical safety tread spread beyond the ball of 
the tire to the sides of it. And examine how 
the extra wide tread carries on up the sides be- 
neath the side strips, and fortifies the inside of 
the tire with an extra shield of tough tread rubber. 


That’s the Goodrich answer to rut riding. It is 
one reason why Goodrich Tires meet the de- 
mands of farm service as if they were designed 
expressly for it. 


For a Ford Car, Goodrich’s “Three Seventy- 
five” Tire—a bigger, heftier Ford size tire, 
takes a super-Ford out of your car. 


For a high power car, Goodrich Silvertown Cord 
Tires deliver a special high power service. 
Remember that whether you need pneumatic 
tires or truck tires, a farm on a Goodrich basis 
is saving money on its tires. 


Buy Goodrich Tires froma Dealer | 
Le 
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Earn Bid Money 
With This OneMan Flour Mill 





You can do it with 
the self-contained 
roller flour mill, the 


AMERICAN ‘itsil M 


The surest and moet profitable business, 











RECOT dignity only to banking ny 
‘ it previcus milling experience, 
can opera it successfully 
“T made a success right from the start 


without previous milling experience, says 
a Georgia miller, while a North Dakota 
eT eaye I am po miller, just a com- 
mon plug, but Iam getting along all right 
with my ‘Midget 
You can start in this profitable busi- 
ress at once with cur nationally adver- 
tised brand of flour 
“FLavo” (<== 
(==) Flove 
j 
We furnish you the sacks with 
this brand, and your name printed on / 
them j 
Grind ““FLAVO" flour for your 
heme people. They are demand- 
ing it, and you can sell them 

















Our Service Department and 
our becklet * Confidential 
Selling Plane’ will establiech 
you in this business and 
mase you & success 


This won- 
derful mill 
is made in 
seven sizes, 15 
to 100 barrels 
capacitics per day 
Takesonly asmall 
amount of power 


A Michigan miller says 
“We thank you for 
your help in building 
up ?ur business.” 


time. It gives highest 
yield of good flour per 
bushel of wheat. 

This improved patented system 
of nulhng makes “‘A better bar- 
rel of flour cheaper,’’ there- 
fore gives you larger profits. 
From North Dakcta one customer 
says: ““The first nine months I 
made over $3,000 with my AMERI- 
CAN MARVEL MILL.” 

Kansas say$: “TI have 
sear full time but my 


Ove from 
ct ruo a 


oks show $3,000 profits 
» from Nebraska we have the 
r- “In the last three years 
/ prefte from the eperation of 


ve exceeded $15,000."" 
. a ld on tt e 
jarantee and thirty day 


Write today for our free booklet, 
ane Story of a Wonderful Flour 
_" 


The Anglo-American 
Mill Company 


| 588-594 Trust Building 
Owensboro, Ky. 


strongest 
s free trial 





and will last a life-| 
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CONCRETE WELL LININGS 


By H. C. 


NE of the prime 

necessities on the 

farm is a good well. 
This means an abundant 
supply of good, 
pure water. But 
a well should be so 
built and located 
that the water 
supply will be pro- 
tected against all 
possibility of con- 
tamination from: 
outside sources. 
The old wooden 
well lining and 
cover was a con- 
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ioe See stant source of 
tI | danger to the 
4 4 farm water sup- 
ea ae ply. It not only 
ig [4 permitted par- 
i 4 ticles of soil and 
ie A 4 vegetable matter 
ms & to drop into the 


water but it soon 
reached a stage of 
decay when it be- 
came a source of danger to life and limb 
from accidents.. The top curbing would 
become loose, boards would be pushed 
off or would drop down into the well, 
and the opening would be a serious menace 
for farm animals and the children around 
the place. 

To eliminate all these dangers the well 
can be lined and covered with concrete. 
This puts the well into the class of per- 
manent improvements. After it has been 
lined and covered with concrete, the well 
is finished for all time. If the water sup- 
ply is ample and pure, it will retain its 
purity. The concrete lining and cover 
will not permit any filth to get into the 
water. 

A concrete well lining should extend 
down into the well about eight feet from 
the top. This will generally be sufficient 
to protect the well against falling of loose 
soil, as well as against burrowing animals, 
In localities where an underground water 
strata of undesirable quality is found at a 
greater depth than this, then the lining 
should be extended far enough down to 
exclude such source of water. 

To Reline an Old Well 

In lining a well with concrete, first re- 
move the top cover as well as the old lining 
down to the desired depth. At that depth 
a platform must be built to afford a stage 
on which to work. This platform may 
rest on the lower part of the old lining or 
else be supported on the soil within the 
well. With this platform in place and all 
of the old lining thoroly removed, the 
forms for the new lining may be built. 
This form should consist of 1 by 4-inch 
strips, beveled off at the edges to permit 
their being placed around in a circle with 
tight joints facing the concrete. These 
boards should be braced with 2 by 4’s at 
sufficient intervals to insure that they will 
not bulge or give way under the pressure 
of the fresh concrete. The accompanying 
drawing shows a type of form which is col- 
lapsible and thus will save time in its being 
erected and taken down. These forms are 
4 feet long, which is a convenient length 
to work with, and after one 4-foot section 
has been completed the forms may be 
taken down and moved up to the next 
section. 

When the top has been reached the con- 
crete should be permitted to harden thoro- 
ly before the forms are removed. When 
this is done and the working platform has 
been removed, then the forms may be 
placed for the top platform or cover. 
This platform should not be less than 
about 6 feet square and larger where prac- 
ticable, in order to provide a good place 
on which to stand when pumping water 


| 





CAMPBELL 


into different utensils. A platform m 
less than 4 inches thick and reinforce: 
with iron bars or wire mesh reinforcement 
is good. An opening must be provid 
in it for inserting the pump and anoth 
opening for a manhole, for which a suitab 
tight-fitting concrete cover should lx 
made. 

The concrete for the well lining should 
be mixed in the proportion of 1 sack of 
portland cement to 24% cubie feet of sand 
and 4 cubic feet of pebbles or broken 
stone. Both the sand and the, pebbles 
or broken stone should be clean and free 
from all foreign material, such as sticks, 
roots and other perishable vegetable or 
animal matter. The pebbles or broker 
stone should not exceed 1% inches i: 
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largest dimension. After the concrete 
for the well platform has all been placed 
and it has taken its initial set, then it can 
be troweled off to a smooth surface. 


PUMPKINS IN THE CORN 


Farmers will find it exceedinly profit- 
able to grow pumpkins in the cornfield. 
Especially is this true if there are hogs to 
be fed and fattened. These animals are 
very fond of pumpkins, and thrive upon 
them to a remarkable extent. It is be- 
lieved that pumpkins constitute a sort of 
natural conditioner for swine and that 
they are effective eradicators of worms. 
Whether this is true or not it is an as- 
sured fact that hogs make rapid gains 
when they have access to pumpkins. 

The pumpkins should be planted early 
in June. Every vacant corn hill should 
be utilized. They may also be planted 
between the hills. If a littl> care is used 
they need not be damaged by cultivation 
The vines will make their growth after 
the corn is laid by and will mature the 
pumpkins by the middle or last of Sep- 
tember. 

A good way to harvest the pumpkins is 
to let the hogs harvest them when they 
are hogging down the cern. Sometimes 
the hogs will be unable to bite thru the 
hard rinds. This difficulty may _ be 
removed by splitting open the pumpkins 
with a heavy hoe or a corn knife. It is 
well, of course, not to split open mor 
than the animals will consume during 
the day. If the corn is not to be hogged 
down the pumpkins should be gathered 
and stored in a pen or crib and fed as 
needed. A little straw or fodder thrown 
over them will keep them from freezing 
until quite late in the fall—E. V. L. 
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If you are planning to start an orchard, 
uo not be too much in haste. The land 
should have been under cultivation at least 
two seasons previous to planting, and t! 
soil deeply plowed. The roots penetrat 
to a considerable depth and a deep loos 
soil is needed. Shallow rooted trees are 
short lived. 
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The composite inner tube here reproduced 
illustrates the superior fit of Michelin Red 
Inner Tubes ascompared with ordinary makes. 
The tube shown was made by cement- 
ing together sections of a Michelin 
Tube and of a tube of another repre- 
sentative make. This composite tube 
was then slightly inflated and laid into 
half a casing, cut longitudinally. 
Notice that the Michelin Tube(shown on right) 
fits perfectly, being ring-shaped like the casing 
itself because it was made on a ring shaped 
mandrel. The other tube, like all tubes other 
than Micbhelins, does not fit perfectly, because 
it was made on a straight core and hence is 
simply a piece of straight tubing, bent to go 
inside the casing. 

The fact that Michelin Tubesare formed to 
fit the casing, practically eliminates pinching 
when fitting, and makes them more durable. 
Yet Michelin Tubes—like Michelin Casings 
—are not high priced. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 
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From Your Dairy 


NOW You Can 
Get ALL the 

Butter-Fat Profits 
Your Herd Yields 


Y¥.> cows are allright. The butter 
fat is in their milk, but you are 
wasting this precious profit by using 
old-fashioned separation methods or 
an old or inferior separator. Swedish 
farmers won't tolerate such extrav- 
agance. They have to make every 
penny possible. That’s why the best 
cream separator in the world—the 
Viking—is made in Sweden. 


Guaranteed to Skim Down to 
a Mere Trace 


Greater in capacity than other separators of 
equal rating. Easierto operate. Easier to 
clear Uperation starts the minute you begin 
to turn the handle, Bowl thoroughly cleaned 
in 3 minutes. 





More Than One Million in Use 
Made of the finest Swedish iron and 
the best tool steel. And every Viking 
is Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 


See a Viking in operation at your 
dealer’s store. Write for our 2 Free 
books. Full of profit-making facts for 
every farmer ho owns milk cows. 
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THE FARMER’S POTATO PATCH 

Unseasonable conditions affect the 
potato crop thruout the central west 
| worse than many other crops, as the 
| potato calls for a little different season 

than we often have Potatoes love a 
rather cool soil and long, cool nights. For 
this reason, the northwest, Maine, Mich- 
igan, and locations of similar climate 
usually have better crops. The scorching 
days of summer are too much for the 
potato, especially, when accompanied 
by dry weather, and for that reason the 
early potato, planted early, and the late 
potato, planted late, one year with an- 
other, show the best yields. 

We select ground that is naturally well 
| drained, for we have found that soggy soil 
| does not produce good crops of potatoes, 

except in rare instances. We have a hob- 
| by of selecting old feedlots, where hogs 
have been fed for sometime, or where 
cattle have fed down a strawpile, and yet, 
these are rarely any good the first season. 
| We account for this by the fact that the 
| ground is often tramped too late, and, in 
| the case of a strawpile, it often does not 
freeze. The action of frost on the soil helps 
very much to put it in good mechanical 
condition. We always prefer that the feed- 
lot be put to something else the first 
season, and after that potatoes may be 
grown for two or three years. 

We never go wrong in planting a suffi- 
cient area to produce twice the amount of 
potatoes we will need, if the crop yields 
well. Then, in a lean year we have suffi- 
cient to do us 

We have never had good results from 
|manure taken directly from the stables, 
jand tu:ned down, with the potato crop 
following. Neither have we been able to 

raise potatoes free from scab the first sea- 
son, where corncobs were turned down: 
however, show fine 
free from scab, 





succeeding seasons 


potatoes, comp iratively 


| the effect of the cobs is noticeable for 








ul 
years, not only in the texture of the soil, 
but in the yield and size of the tubers. 
We have tried formalin for scab, when 
potatoes were slightly sprouted, resulting 
1 the killing of many eyes in the tenderest 
varieties. Some varieties are much more 
subject to sé than others 
The custom of growing potatoes under 
|straw has become somewhat prevalent 
iin the past few years, owing to the number 
| of drouths we have had. They need little 
or no cultivation, and for this reason it 1s 
1 lled the lazy mans mi thod However, 
| there are some things that must not be 
overlooked in the growing of strawed 
notatoes. The str ist be practically 
free from seed of kind; otherwise the 


sod will smother the We ruined 
a splendid patch this way. If the indus- 
trious hen can get to the strawed patch 
she will scratch the straw in piles. The 
method used here is to plant and cover 
the potatoes m ich as if they were to be 
cultivated. As they are peeping thru the 
|ground and before the sprout spreads, 
the straw is spread on. The straw should 
three or four inches in depth. 
This is de idedly the best me thod of grow- 
ing potatoes in a drouthy season. The po- 
tatoes are not dug from the ground, but 
the straw raked back and the potatoes 
picked up. Quite often they grow to 
enormous size 

The size of potatoes, the number of eyes 
per piece, and the number of pieces per 


potatoes 


settie to 


hill, also the width of the rows and the 
distance of the hills apart, are points that 
few agree upon, but unquestionably, the 
more stalks per hill the smaller the tubers 


ll be, for it is nature’s way for each stalk 
to try to set some tubers, and several years 
experience has proven to us that we can 
grow the largest tubers where but one 
large healthy stalk is growing in a place 


The removing of sprouts irom tubers 


iy 
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before planting induces them to thro 
out more than one sprout per eye. ‘Whe 
sprouted two or three times, a whok 
rosette of sprouts will appear at each ey: 
and they are weaker then the first sprou 
Several seasons we have put ice in a tu 
in the cellar to hold it cool to retard th: 
potato sprouts until we had planted, fo: 
the first sprout is worth a half dozen « 
the later ones. 

Arsenate of lead, applied dry or in th 
liquid, settles the bug question.—O. R. A 


TRANSPLANTING BLUEGRASS SOD 
When time is to be considered, rather 
than wait a year or two for the grass t 
grow to a strong, heavy sod from the 
planted seed, bluegrass may be very satis- 
factorily transplanted from the old bed t 
the new, if a few precautions are taker 
This sod, having already become sturd 
and thrifty, is not susceptible to slight 
drouths and excessive moisture as is a 
new sod, and once having been well laid 
in the new quarters soon acquires a new 
footing and within a short season, appears 
as old sod. 

In the first place, the sod should be 
taken from soil that is as near like the soil 
of the new quarters as possible. If the 
sod is growing in a creek bottom in very 
rich soil, and it is to be moved to higher, 
thinner soil, it would be well to apply a 
thin layer of the rich soil to the new bed. 

Early spring or late summer is the best 
time to transplant grass sod, altho any 
wet, rainy time during the summer months 
will do almost as well. But to get the best 
results, it must be done during a rainy 
or damp spell. 

There are several ways of removing the 
sod from the original bed. If the spot to 
be covered is comparatively small, even 
a spade as the only tool will do. The sod 
is cut into square or oblong slabs two or 
three inches thick and carted to the desired 
place, where it is placed in a compact 
laver over the top of the ground. The 
crevices are pounded together with a post 
for a tamper and the whole is well watered 

But if the area to be covered is large, 
say a part of a lawn or even the whole 
front yard, either a breaking plow or the 
garden wheel hoe will be necessary. The 





shovels to use with the wheel hoe are, of 
course, the flat straight bladed hoes which 
skim along just under the surface cf the 


iground. Both of these are clamped to 
|the machine with the points together so 
that it will cut a strip say ten inches wide 
These long ribbons of sod are rolled up and 
taken immediately to the place where they 
are to grow henceforth and unrolled side 
_ If the ground is not thoroly damp 
it should be soaked before the sod 
unrolled. Then the cracks are filled in 
with small pieces of sod or loose earth, and 
the whole tamped with a heavy mallet or 
butt of a timber. There is no danger of 
injuring the sod by pounding and the closer 
it is tamped to the earth the better and 
quicker it will take new root and grow. 

Within a week after the transplanting 
the new sod will begin to freshen agair 
and if it is wel watered will grow as be 
fore. Especially is this method of securing 
a stand of grass successful where the soil is 
poor and the seed fails to take root with 
any noticeable results.—D. R. 

THE WET SOIL 

Conditions are very different over the 
whole cornbelt from those obtaining last 
vear. Now there is sufficient moisture 
nearly everywhere. As extremes usuall) 
meet, we may expect to see rainy weather 
and delay in field work. Some kinds of! 
soil will work wet without harm, like 
sandy soil; but clay land must not be 
stirred if rain soaked, unless it be as a las 
lresort to get a crop in the ground 
reasonable wait for drying fields is bett 
than a cloddy field all summer. A lot 
patience is called for when we are kep' 
overtong from the plowing or planting 


by side. 
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Don’t work the land too wet. 
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‘OU’VE stood in awe before a 

buzz saw and watched it literally 

tear its way through a piece of 
material. Being driven at such a ter- 
rific speed, it produces results that are 
almost startling. But if you were to 
run the buzz saw at a much slower 
speed, and take some of the keenness 
off of the teeth, then you would have 
an action very similar to that of road 
bumps, ruts and rough places as they 
rack, strain and wear out your Ford 
Car or Ford One Ton Truck. 


The thousands of sudden, heavy im- 
pacts, while not sufficient to cause in- 
stant breakage, yet cause great and 
unnecessary wear on all parts, par- 
ticularly the power unit and the tires. 


It has been proved by nearly a 
million Ford owners that by properly 
cushioning their machines against 
road shocks and vibrations with Has- 
sler Shock Absorbers, that you save at 
least 30% of the ordinary tire and re- 
pair expense, and that your Ford’s de- 


preciation is decreased a like amount. 
You also obtain considerable increase 
in gasoline mileage, due to the smooth- 
er running. Hasslers prevent 
squeaks, rattles and deterioracion, for 
the spiral, conical springs of chrome- 
vanadium steel compress on either up- 
ward or downward movements. 


In addition to all of these savings 
you have such greatly increased com- 
fort that your Ford Car or Truck 
rides and drives as well as the highest 
priced heavy models. It steers easily, 
holds the road, travels safely at high 
speed, and the general and good satis- 
faction you derive from its use is in- 
creased astonishingly by Hassler Shock 


Absorbers. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers can be 
put on ina very few minutes, either 
by you or your garageman. There are 
two types, one for all Ford Passenger 
Cars, the other “Double or Twins ’’for 
the rear of the Ford One Ton Truck. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Don’t ride without Hasslers because some ene tries to discourage you. 
They are a quality product—worth their price. The Hassler dealer in 
your vicinity will put them on for 10 days’ trial. Your money refunded 


if you say so. Write for name of dealer and Trial Blank. 














TRADE MARA-REGIS e 


ick AbsOmer 


The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway 
and dllow for the most resilient downward action. The 
rings compress on either upward or.downward movements— 
not stretch out of sbape—do not allow up-tbrow. Hasslers 
last as long as the Ford and make it last. 
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HASSLERS 


. ASSLERS 
Sor all DOUBLE or TWINS” 
Ford Passenger Cars 


for the Fora One TonTruck 
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The corner posts were the regular st 
posts sent with the line posts. These cor 
ner posts were set in concrete which filled 
a hole four and one-half feet deep by eight 
inches in diameter. A mixture of four 
parts of river sand to one part of ceme: 
was used. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture Since 1912 the balance of the one thou 
| distributed in one year 39,000,000 copies sand posts have been set at various places 
of farm bulletins. The states have no/| On the farm by this same method. All « 
doubt done more than that for they are the posts are giving excellent satisfactio 


It Warns—Without Offending 


_AERMORE 


~The Signal With a Smile” 





REACHING THE FARMERS 




















| quires 
| Operates 


Most satisfactory signal 
devised. 
easant, inoffensive yet 


Warns in a 


effective way. Built 
on the pipe organ 
principle. Instant in 
operation. Works all 
the time. Its first 
cost is only cost. Re- 
no upkeep. 
from ex- 
haust of engine. Has 
no wires, batteries or 
movable parts to 
wear out. Easy to 
install and lasts as 
long as the car. 
Fully guaranteed. 























No. 1—15 inch Aermore 
Horn for cars of 30 H. 
P. (and over 
No. 2—13 inch Aermore 
Horn for cars of 25 H. 
P 
No. 3—11 inch Aermore 
Horn for Ford Cars $7.00 
Each outfit 
plete, ready to install. If 
your dealer can't supply 
you, order direct, giving 
outside diameter of ex- 
haust pipe. 


THE FULTON 
COMPANY 


19th and St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


comes com- 





Dept. T 





MOTORCYCLE 1912. Four-hundred of these were set in 

BARGAINS | the fall of that year. The setting consists} When putting up a wire fence it is 
$50 and up buys the best motor of one man going ahead with a sixteen foot | sometimes necessary to staple the wires 
edie q S. Our lanes | pole with which he marked the distance | to trees along the line. If the wires are 
nodel must be sold at once. p> Say p> and also a heavy steel bar which was| stapled into the tree they are likely to be 
in tt _# “% | forced into the ground three or four times |troublesome in some ways. As the tree 
Da for merererees st =i “=. | to start the hole fgr the posts. He was/ grows the wires become embedded in it 
som plete Hist te Brown Cycle Co., | followed by two men with a wagonload | so that should one desire to move the fence 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 9st Street. Chicago, Mlinois | of posts. lit will be necessary to cut it. Also the 


USE YOUR FORD 
YOUR OWN 


CA 
TRA 





Gould Balance Valve Co. 


Kellogg, iowa 





closer to the people. But with this and 
the farm papers appealing to farmers thru 
| the printed page, there was a decided lack 
of contact between the sources of informa- 
tion, to gather which the government 
spends billions of dollars, and those who 
| want the information thus gathered. 


| thru agricultural agents in 2850 rural coun- 
| ties, that personal contact so long neglect- 
ed and so much needed, in order that the 
farmers get returns for the money spent 
| by the government for their benefit. Now 
ten or twelve million dollars will be spent 
| annually for this system of direct educa- 
\tion. These county agricultural agents 
visited approximately 600,000 farms, and 
| made demonstrations on 140,000 farms in 
one year. Down south where agriculture 
jhas stood still ever since the civil war, 
there were 3,000 silos built under the diree- 
tion of the county agents, 65,000 acres 
| drained, 75,000 hillsides terraced to pre- 
| vent erosion and 3,000 home demonstra- 
ltion gardens planted. The women 
| demonstration agents induced the south- 


| taught them how to eradicate mosquitoes, 
| fleas, etc., 
duced 6,000 farm women 
provements in their homes. 
In the north these county agents in- 
| duced the farmers to plant 600,000 acres of 
| tested corn, 280,000 acres of oats, 85,000 of 
| alfalfa, and 300,000 boys and girls come 
| under the influence of the splendid work 
of the boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
Granted that some agents are not just 
}the sort needed in a particular county, 
jand that some farmers do not need any 
further light on farming, the direct con- 
| tact method of teaching agriculture has 
been the best yet devised. It is the 365 
day school with a teacher on the job all the 
'time. By the way, we are also coming to 
that in our public school work for the 
youngsters. Education should never take 
a vacation ever 


to make im- 





SETTING STEEL FENCE POSTS 

One man as the advance agent to mark 
the sites for the posts, and two men and a 
wagon formed the “Pownall System” of 
| setting posts. Steel posts and a common 


Our tree book- “Tractor Farming with a Ford” tells sense way of setting them made fence J ; 

than cost of one good horse. It shows how you ean§| building a joy on the Pownall farm in} You are especially safe if the thing » 

fo your plowing ——diseing—harrowing—seeding ad #) Cedar county, lowa, where one thousand | advertised in Successful Farming and 
Send postcard for copy—Address steel posts were put into place in a way | backed by our guarantee. 


that rivaled the French military engineers 
for efficiency and effectiveness. 
One thousand steel posts were bought in 








One man drove the posts from the top 


The extension act of 1914 made possible | 


ern women to put in labor saving devices, | 


visited 50,000 homes, and in- | 


hat Have You | 
To Sell]? rst iy "fees “the bas | 


of the wagon and the other, who was an 
experienced fence builder, lined and held 
feed the bugs|them. The top of the post was protected 
Why lose crops | from splitting by a round iron made for 


Spray with 








nen experiment. It kills the bugs| the purpose. ‘The three men could set 
vorms nts plant diseases. Ask for | 

R r Ok wit irmers reports ’ >» har ’ f the er r 
ith ing on the hardness of the ground. When 

Bowker Insecticide Co., 

3-T Chathes St OSTON, MASS. . 

: ——— - line and every one was exactly the right 
Fectory to Farm, Farm- . 


height 


ers write for whotesale 


BINDER TWINE prices, FREE SAMPLES./ Another big advantage of setting posts | 


AUGUST POST. Box 40, MOULTON, IOWA | this way besides being labor saving, was | 


More than 800,000 farm families | the ease with which they could be driven 
read Successful Farmin ~ :very month.| thruthetree roots along the fence.—J.L.J. 








from thirty to sixty posts an hour depend- | wires in it, the best part may be a loss 


the fence was finished not a post was out of | whether for an end or line post. In using 








| The cattle do not bend the posts by reac! 
ing over the fence if the wires are proper 
| stretched. 
leavy thirty-two inch woven wire w 
jused thruout for the fences with th: 
| barbed wires on top and one on the bo 
|tom. So far there has been no sign of 
rusting at the joints between the wir 
and the posts. The little buttons on ti 
post make stapling much quicker tha 
with wooden posts and just as secure 
No stock has been killed by lightning 
along fences set with steel posts becauss 
of — that every rod is well grounded 
ry > 






















FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 
Continued from page-3 

some brand that nobody ever heard of 
before, or that it had no brand at all? 
| How about coffee? Did any of the old 
reliable brands ever seriously disappoint 
}you, and haven’t you been disappointed 
in the things that were not advertised? 

When you men bought a suit of clothes 
jand it turned out bad, wasn’t well made, 
didn’t keep its shape, and always looked 
like you had slept in it, don’t you recall 
| that that suit of clothes was almost invar- 
iably some unknown unadvertised brand 
that you never heard of? You didn’t have 
ithat kind of an experience when you 
| bought clothes that were advertised and 
| known and backed by the advertiser and 
the merchant. 

When you dairy men began to test your 
|cows, didn’t you find that the cows of 
unknown breed were the first ones to be 
sold for beef because they were not profit- 
able in the dairy? 

You can go right down the line on every- 
thing you and your family buy, and you 
will find that the egg illustration holds 
good, that you don’t get skinned on the 
thing that is advertised and known. The 
man who sells advertised goods knows that 
you know what you are buying, but the 
man who insists on delivering bunk stuff 
or unknown merchandise knows that you 
are not an expert and thinks maybe he 
san get away with it. Sometimes he has 
good merchandise, but you are taking s 
risk every time, that you don’t need te 
take when you buy advertised merchap- 
dise of known reputation. 














































E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 






HITCHING FENCES TO TREES 
















| wires rust sooner, especially when the fence 
lis attached to the north side of the tree 
Should the tree ever be cut and sent to the 
saw mill the embedded wires will play 
havoe with the saw. If the butt of the 
itree must be discarded because of the 










A tree makes a good, substantial post, 





it for a line post the wires will give no 
trouble if wth ow to a two by six inch strip 
of wood which has been nailed to the tree 
In this way the tree is not injured and is 
not likely to decay as it would when the 
wires are fastened directly to it.—J.L.F 
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This small size is suitable for 
doing your own threshing. It 
can be driven by a small tractor, 
such as the Case 10-18 Kerosene 
Tractor. 





Real Grain Savers 


HETHER you have your thresh- 
ing done by someone else, or 
whether you do it yourself, you 
crop is 


should be certain that your 
handled by a Case Threshing Machine. 


Not merely because Case Threshers 
are the most famous, but because they 
do better and more thorough work. 


In fact this is the very reason why 
Case Threshers have won their renown 
—why more Case Threshers are used 
than any other. For 77 years farmers 
have shown a preference towards Case. 
Today most farmers want their grain 
threshed with a Case machine. 


There is a size and equipment for 
every need. And all built to operate at a 
minimum of power and upkeep expense. 


If you want to own your own thresher 
and run it with a small tractor, such as 
a Case 10-18 Kerosene Tractor, we rec- 
ommend the Case 20x28 Lightweight 


Thresher pictured above. Like all Case 
Threshers, it is built of steel and is 
noted for its simplicity. It is our smallest 
and latest, and no better can be bought. 


If you own a big farm and want to 
handle larger crops or if you are a con- 
tracting thresherman, you will be inter- 
ested in one of the larger Case Threshers 
pictured below. 


In all, there are seven sizes of Case 
Threshers, and equipment may be had 
for handling every kind of grain grown, 
also peas and beans, rice, clover and al- 
falfa hulling, peanuts, etc. 

For everything that’s threshed, you 
van depend upon a Case Thresher for 
clean threshing, thorough separation, 
perfect cleaning and unequalled saving, 
therefore Case-threshed~ grain usually 
brings more money. 

Write for complete catalog of Case Thresh- 


ers. Learn all their advantages. Send your 
name today for free catalog, illustrated. 
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Medium Sizes 
20 x 36 
26 x 46 





Built of Steel 


All sizes are built of steel. This means rigidity and sturdi- 
ness. And longer life. 

And a steel built thresher means protection against total 
destruction by fire. Wooden machines are easily affected b 
climatic conditions and are apt to rot and warp, but the al 
steel construction assures Case owners of long service at little 
or no expense for repairs. 

Case construction also guards against distorted frames and 
disalignment because of pull from hesey main drive belts. 

Steel Feeder, or Hand-Feed Wind Stacker or common folding 
aoe, and different types of grain handlers furnished for 

L sizes. 








Larger Sizes 





28 x50 
32 x 54 
36 x58 ae 
40x62 f hy 
- an". 4 cad 
— o oss 


Simplified Designing 


In Case Threshers you will find fewer parts. 


This means 
fewer adjustments. And that means saving time during the 


threshing season, when time is money. 

Case Threshers are easier to Cil. Nearly all the bearings 
are supplied with pressed steel compression cups for hard oil. 
The cups can be filled inthe morningand at noon—occasional 
turn of the cap on the grease cups is all that is necessary. 
This can be done while the machine is running, for all are 
located on the outside of the machine. 

Case construction also saves in weight. Case Threshers, 
therefore, are easier to move about and are less liable to 
“mire down” in soft ground. 
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J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Founded 1842 
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HE strawhbe rry is 
grown over a wide 
range of territory 
and on more different 




























kinds of soils than any 

other fruit. There are 

very few sections from 

the (a ilf to Canada 

where strawberries will 

not grow UU given an op- 

portunity In so far as 

the midwes con- 

cerned, it » Say 

that strawberries ill 

grow on any farm that is 

capable of producing 

corn very farm gar- 

den s! ould bn 1k red Th C 

incomplete that does not ey an 

cont a straw berry 

bed Assuming then that the garden is in- By C. 
complete without the strawberry bed, the 

question drises as to how much space should be devoted to 
them im order that enough berries may be grown for home use. 
Ordinarily from two to five square rods will produce an ample 





from five to seven people. This will 
be equivalent to two or three rows, producing perhaps one 
hundred quarts, and will do so if the proper varieties are used 
in planting out the bed, Strawberries, as stated before, will 
grow any soil that the farmer has available. Soil that 
is well drained, and more or less sandy, is ideal. The soil need 
not be enriched to the extent that is necessary for the growing 
of other garden crops, yet, one should not make the mistake 
of picking out thin soil for this purpose. 

In choosing the site for the bed. place it in that part of the 
garce n that had been devoted to the growing of some cultivated 
crop the preceding year—this to overcome the ravages of the 
white grub which is sometimes very abundant in soil that has 
been in bluegrass or other sod ground. 

Secure the plants as early as possible. Get them from beds 
while still in a dormant condition if you can. They will start 
out more quickly than they will if taken from beds that have 
already started to grow It will take from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty plants to plant the amount of space al- 


family of 





ipply ior Pe | 






in almost 


















ready referred to. The rows should be placed about four feet 
apart, and the plants spaced in the rows eighteen inches to 
twenty inches. 







(About the time the new set plants start into growth, clusters 
of flowers put forth. These should be removed at once. Any 
fruit they would produce is at the expense and vigor of the 
plants. It is at this time that the plants should be encouraged 
to make strong vigorous crowns. Any fruit that would set would 
be of little value due to the fact that it would be covered with 
Che plants should be set in the ground after the soil has 
been well worked, just a little deeper than they were in the bed 
from which they were taken. Too often the plants are set too 










soil 











deep in the ground and then covered over by hard dashing 
rains, making it impossible for the new leaves to push up thru 
the covering of soil. If planted too shallow after a hard rain 
the soil is settled around the plants leaving the crowns, and part 
of the roots exposed, to the sunlight. After the beds 











are once stablished, the plants should be cultivated 
at weekly interval \ different type cf plants 
ould be used than when quantities of medium sized 
erries are ( pected 

| 














There ire som that make 
exceptionally larg iruit, 
but very tten ese are 
poor pl nt makers; in 
u CASE the plants 
should be set closer to- 
gether he row These 
should bx paced in the 
row about twelve inches 






apart and all runners kept 
otf during the growing 
season. All things con- 



























Be Produced With Little Trouble 


V. HOLSINGER 





April, 1919 


BERRIES FOR THE FARM FAMILY 


sidered, the matted 
- row is best suited for 
farm conditions, as it 
takes labor tk 
cultivate and the 
yield of fruit har- 
vested is larger. On 
should not make thy 
mistake, however, of 
allowing the plants 
to grow too thick in 
the row. When the 
runners commence to 
put forth, these 
should be placed in 
position where th. 
plants are to remain 
permanently. If 
some of them have 
already started to 
strike root, transfer them to the place where 
they are to remain and lay a clod on the run- 
ner to hold it in position. To get best results one should not 
allow the new plants to be spaced in the rows closer than five 
or six inches in each direction. This will insure big strong 
plants which are capable of putting out large numbers of fruit 
clusters the following spring. If allowed to grow at random, 
such varieties as the Dunlap and Bederwood would make a very 
solid row and plants will crowd one another. They sometimes 
become so thick in the row that the plants crowd one another 
to the extent thaé they are able to send up only cluster buds 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that surplus runners 
and plants be removed. Once the necessary number of plants 
having been established, treat all the rest of the plants as you 
would so many weeds. 

Strawberries are divided into two general classes—pistillate 
and staminate. Most of the common varieties are staminate, 
but a few of the better varieties are pistillate and require the 
planting of some staminate varieties in the bed if good results 
are to be obtained. The Warfield is a good illustration of a 
pistillate or imperfect sort. In planting this the grower should 
plant at least one row of Dunlap or some other staminate 
variety that blooms at the same time. In most cases fruit cat- 
indicate whether the varieties are perfect or imperfect 

Fngly in making his 


less 


alo 
and the grower can govern himself accorc 
selection. 

At the coming of cold weather in the early winter, one should 
be prepared to mulch the strawberry beds. The mulching 
should be some coarse material preferably. Wheat straw, from 
which all chaff has been removed, gives about as good results 
as any mulching material that we have. It is best, however, to 
have straw that is as free from grain as possible, for with a win- 
ter such as we have had the past year, the grain left in the 
straw will germinate during the open season, and will be quite 
a serious problem about the time the fruit commences to ripen. 
The plants should be covered with a good layer of this mulching 
material, and allow it to remain on the bed until the frost 1s 
out of the ground, when the mulch should be removed from the 
plants, drawing it in to the paths between the rows. The mulch 
is put on generally to prevent freezing and thawing during the 

winter months. In the spring and early summer 

it will keep down the weeds between the rows, 

conserve moisture needed during the period of 

ripening, and incidently keep the fruit clean by 
preventing the soil being 
dashed upon the fruit as 
it ripens 

Diseases of strawber- 
ries are seldom serious in 
the midwest. There are 


a few varieties that are 
more susceptible than 
others. The varieties 


enumerated in the article 
are comparatively resist- 
ant to fungus diseases 
[Continued on page 49.' 
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|| Masters of the Harvest 


HEN Emerson-Brantingham and Osborne 

joined forces they made a great stride forward 
in the bettering of harvesting machinery manufac- 
ture and service. 








The name Osborne has long been a safe guide to the American 
farmer in choosing his reapers and binders. 


Emerson-Brantingham haveassumed responsibility of maintain- 
ing these high standards and of bettering them where possible, 


The addition of Osborne Harvesting Machinery rounds out the 
Emerson-Brantingham list of implements and makes it the 
H most complete line of farm machinery manufactured. 


SITTTTTTT TTT 


When you see E-B Osborne on a machine for harvest work 
you have a double assurance of extra service and supreme endurance. 


In these days when every grain in the field has a value such 
as it never had before, when the fate of nations is decided in the harvest 
fieids, the best is none too good. 











Let your choice of a harvesting machine be E-B Osborne. 


Those names guarantee satisfaction the first day you drive 





\:\ | the machine into the harvest field and for years to come. 
\ i For the E-B man in your community will stand by your 
\ 3 E-B Osborne, and aid you in getting top-notch performance at all times. 


* 

\ A 
* 

* 
: 


Investigate the E-B Osborne line at your dealer’s. You'll 
be convinced they’re the machines for your harvesting. 









Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 


. Established 1852 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
cn A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured 
Dy and Guaranteed by One Company 

































| 
} WNW es Seige ee || ||| 
| vies MA eee ee | Ill 
|| E-B Osborne Sulky Hh E-B Osborne Mower Hl 
|| Rake, Great Strength, | |||) | Handles Heaviest Mow- | |/| || 
| Rolling, Prevented HI | ing, Jobs Easily WH 
} ‘ P Whether you cut timothy, alfalfa, 
| Steel wheels 45 inches high with clover or marsh grass with theE B 
|| staggered spokes hold true circle, Osborne Mower you find it doing 
|| and pull easily on rough ground. a thorough job. Light pull for 
| Truss-rod and one-piece frame horses. Little attention needed 
| give strength for many years from you. Have your dealer show 
| Of first-class service, Three you these E-B Osborne Mower 








spacings of teeth. 

Extension teeth hold hay and 
prevent rolling. See your E-B 
Osborne dealer. 









features: Internal gear drive. Ec- 
centric for re-aligning cutter bar. 
Wide coupling to inner shoe. 
Extra long knife head and guides, 
One-piece frame, 
































OSBORNE 


Look for these names when you're 
ready for a harvesting machine. 
They'll make your work easier, faster 
and aid you in getting all the yield 
your fields produce. 











| E-B Osborne Grain Binder 

; Gets Down Grain and Tall 

Grain Equally Well 
These special E-B Osborne Grain 


Binder features get practically all 
| the grain regardless of conditions: 


Cutter bar close toground. Reel 










pushes down grain ontoplatform, 
Platform canvasruns one-seventh 
faster than elevator straightening 
grain, Stringing grain prevented 
i} by drop leaves, grain springs, 
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E-B Osborne Corn 
Binder Cuts More Corn 
With Less Power 


Driveon the outside ofmain wheel / 
and pole attached between driv- | 
ing and operating mechanism 
equalize strain, reduce wear and 
make E-B Corn Binder remark- 
ably light draft. 














Ask your dealer to explain a!! the 




















E-B Osborne Reaper 





| 
| 
| 
U_ three discharge arms. See your | 
a E-B dealer, F “4 















| special featurcs, i} 
\ A) 
arr 













For Best Handling of Clover, Sced 
Alfalfa, Buckwhect and Vetches 





i 
Supreme in all the reaper work 
because of small power needed | 
and easy adjustment to every | 
condition of different grains. | 
Least scattering of grain. No 
tipping of gavels. } 
Gavel delivered when trip is_ | 


— ——___ —__ — __- 








operated by driver or with every 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth or 
sixth rake as desired. Z 
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—— a (Well not break 


Most of us expect to make our gardens 
rich, but not all of us go to any extra That's a statement that will be clear to any one who examines 
trouble to do this. As a usual thing we the construction of the Splitdorf Spark Plug. 
do what fertilizing of the garden we do ee long ~ is assured because the insulation (which is the vita) 
in order to get ae ih nae peaprer thlh F aad a ee 
taking into consiae ration the quality , The mica core of the Splitdorf Spark Plug simply can’t crack 
course, the fact that we have to put so chip or leak. Therefore, with only ordinary care, it will last 


much extra work on the garden and that practically forever. 

we want to get all the crop we can to pay When you find SPLITDORF Plugs as regular equipment you’)) 
if it induces us to make the soil rich know that the engine manufactu ‘er is determined to give the 
rT it ‘ ‘ f . , purchaser the highest priced and longest lived plug made. 


“y US the benefit of quality, anyway, | , Although Splitdorf Plugs cost the manufacturers more than any 
wut I think many of us would take more | other plug they'll cost YOU no more than the ordinary plug 
care to fertilize if we fully understood All Splitdorf Standard Plugs, except Specials, $1.00. 
what it means to the product. : a a + ~ Sf Gtatut Plug best ay J every 
1 P > . _ . : e ne. r book tell you the exactly r t type 
Let us take lettuce. Grow it on soil ' for YOUR engine Write for it TODAY. 


- no ag fert ~ and fe aye — Ue At all jobbers and dealers 
© make targe icaves 0 Cc ing, Ane l " 
will take om a bitter taste after & short t SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N. } 
time. Grow it in very rich soil and it will AERO, DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos, Impulse Starters 
soon make large leaves, and the crispness / and Plugoscillators 
and tenderness will be much more evident 
and last longer. Mustard, spinach, and 
all crops where the leaves are used will 
make much quicker growth and be of 
much better quality where the soil is 
rich in nitrogen, and is filled with humus. 

On most garden soils a balanced fer- 
tilizer will be of more value than one of 
any one element, for this imsures an 
abundance of the plant food needed for 
whatever crop is planted. Some crops 
want more of one element than of another, 
and it is not possible for the ordinary 
gardener to tell which is needed. Barn- 
yard manure well rotted, where it has not 
been left outside to lose much of its fer- 
tility, will be an ideal garden fertilizer, 
and if it has the poultry droppings put 
with it, it will be stronger in phosphorus 
than otherwise. If we can distribute wood 
ashes over the garden we give potash, and 
a dressing of bonemeal will add both lime 
and phosphates. The bonemeal and ashes 
should not be added together, but both 
should be added not long before the crops 
are to be planted, while the manure can 
be applied at any time during the fall or 
winter 

If you have been growing beets that 
are woody, radishes that run to seed be- 
fore they grow large, or that never are 
crisp and juicy, lettuce or other leaf crops 
that are slow and never fine flavored and 


uicy, and beans and peas that are not j 

ess and tender and fine flavored, you 

will do well to give that garden a heavy LY fi “yf Lure liCa bal 
coat of well rotted manure and add some : 

bonemeal and ashes if you can get them. a. « e 
totating with clover is an ideal way to 

keep the soil in good mechanical condition bY: | 1m er wine 
and enrich it, at the same time adding : 

plenty of ananure for the clover crop.— 
A. M., Kans. 























a I- operates smoothest in the machine, cuts cleanest, ties 


EARLY CABBAGE INCOLDFRAMES||] JL igit2tt and ia nof affected by insects. Your binding re 
lil mains tied. Use only the PURE YUCATAN SISAL 


bage and cauliflower plantsforourown use, 


and save the trouble of searching for| TWINE. Do not use mixtures, for insects will destroy the 
them, and paying the other chap for grow- mixed parts. Insist on the PURE YUCATAN. It costs less 
ing them 

Select a sunny side of some outbuilding, and saves labor and expense. 


or tight board fence. Old window sash, , ‘ 
or regular hotbed sash, will be needed as If you cannot get it from your dealer, we want to know it, 


covering because we are the co-operative organization of the Yucatan 
Make a board frame of inch material so farmers who grow Sisal. We control and sell the whole 

that the sash can be raised about ten inches : . Cam 

above the bed of fine, rich soil inside. Sisal production of the States of Yucatan and pom. 

Slope the frame slightly toward the south. 
Sow cabbage and cauliflower seed Write for sample of Pure Yucatan Sisal Twine, so you can 

early in March if possible. Plant in rows know the real Yucatan Sisal twine when you see it. 

ight or ten inches apart, and scatter the 

seed thinly in the rows, so as not to produce ao 

long, spindling plants. Cover the seeds Comision Reguladora del Mercado de Henequen 

with half an inch of soil and press it shght- Merida, Yucatan, and 120 Broadway, New York 

ly by the use of a board. Bank up out- ; 1 

side with earth or coarse manure to help 


kee ~p out the cold during nights Ww hen the ee 
mercury goes below freezing. . EVERGREEN i oars oan, 
\fter the plants are up nicely, ventilate ™M low wheele— Tested Varieties 
on bright days, and the finer the day, and wv Fine for windbreaks, hedges and lawn planting. 
a ° ; . or narrow tires. y, vigorous and wei rested, We ship everywhere 
the larger the plants, the more air they , ‘ ad Woson ports of all Pw = bh) Ly illustrated in colors. 
should have. : get any ronsing gear. O, HILL NURSERY CO., 80x15 523 Dundee, lL 
Onsalog {Tiustrated in selene (ren Successful Farming is read each month in 

: Wheel Co., GCEim 61, Quincy, th] more than 800,000 farm homes. 






































Plants grown under such conditions can 
be set out in the open garden sooner thaa 
those grown in hotbeds or in boxes in the 
house.—J. T. T. 

LETTUCE VERY EARLY 

When it is possible to do so, we should 
sow 2 box of lettuce indoors as early as 
possible, to produce a wealth of tender 
growth long before the outdoor sowing can 

rodauce, 
a lect a box six inches or more in depth, 


and large enough to fill a window in the 
cellar or basement where the temperature 
will remain above the freezing point, and 
use just ordinary good soil, in which lettuce 
seed can be sown rather thinly, so as to 


w room for plant development. Sow 
in rows or broadeast. Rows in some re- 
spects are best. 

When the leaves are as large as a dollar 
rger they may be carefully cut off by 
means of a pair of scissors, and it will be 
rising how soon more leaves appear. 

lf the seeds are sown very early the 
lettuce may be gathered several times 
before the weather is warm enough to 
remove the strong roots of the lettuce 
plants and transplant them into an open 
} 


When this is done they will grow rapidly 
and produce an outdoor crop that will 
astonish everybody witb the wonderfully 
strong, thrifty bunches o: tender lettuce. 
It seems to stimulate a new growth each 
time the leaves are removed.—H. M. M. 


PLANT SMOOTH PEAS FIRST 

We should plant garden peas as early as 
possible. March is a good time to get them 
in if very early crop is desired. 

[he smooth varieties of peas are the 
more hardy kinds, and these can safely be 
planted during the month of March if the 
soil can be prepared. The dwarf varieties 
which are smooth will —— an earlier 
crop than the wrinkled sorts. 

Select a good piece of ground, spade or 
plow it deep, and use some well rotted 
stable manure to fertilize. Avoid the use 
of fresh stable manure, as it is heating, 
and will produce an undesirable condition. 

Most persons plant too small a number 
of peas toa row. They can be drilled in as 
close as an inch apart, and they will pro- 
duce a much heavier crop than if planted 

re thinly. Double rows will increase 
the yield. These rows may be from six to 
twelve inches apart, and then space left 
between the first and second double row. 

\s a rule the crop of very early peas will 
be gathered before weeds grow sufficiently 

lamage the peas, or make cultivation 

essary between the close rows. 

for later crops, plant the wrinkled 

rieties. These produce sweeter peas, 

| usually a heavier yield.—J. T. T. 


GROWING EARLY CAULIFLOWER 


In many localities persons have not 
been in the habit of growing any cauli- 


flower except during the summer and 
tumn months, and the reason for this 
was due to the prevailing notion that it 


required cool weather for cauliflower to 
d up nicely. 
Cauliflower can be grown successfully 
ich earlier. The plants can be grown 
ut the same as early cabbage plants, 
nd they ean be set in the open as early 
the earlier varieties of cabbage. 
Seed may be sown in boxes, or in a mild 
hotbed, and the plants transplanted to 
{ frames about four inches apart, and 
i after they are somewhat hardened, 
| danger of cold weather is past, they 
be reset in fows about the same 
tance as is required for cabbage. If the 
ler varieties are planted, nice heads of 
liflower can be had as early as June 
other crops may be grown in the same 
afterward. Even the second crop of 
iliflower may be grown if desired. 
tuliflower needs strong ground, and it 
be wise to fertilize with stable manure 
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IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 te 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 








tty freely.—H. M. M. 
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All Farm Houses Want 
IDEAL HEATING! 





Every farm home has the right to be comfortable and 
clean. The need for comfort on the farm is really greater 
than in the city for the physical work is harder and the exposure is 
more severe. The young men returning from demobilized armies 
will look for modern heating comforts in the farm home. They will 
be disappointed if they are not there and they will be more anxious 
to stay on the farm if they are there. 


MERICAN (DEAL sessions. 


RADIATORS 


em Nocsassve AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY oeosremest -- 


Lmeeo cece acc ace a acces 


that telis the entire story. Yes, 
and we pay the freight. 


PROGRESS NURSERIES, 
1302 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio 


arm homes are enjoying 


BOILERS winter with IDEAL Heating. 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can 
be easily and quickly installed in your farm house 
without disturbing your present heating arrange- 
ments. You will then have a heating outfit that will 
last longer than the house will stand and give daily, 
economical, and cleanly service. 








Have this great comfort in 
your farm house 


You will say that IDEAL heating is the 

greatest improvement and necessity that 

you can put on your farm for it gives 

you the needed comfort and enjoyment 

during the long season of zero, chilly, and 

damp weather. 

It is not absolutely necessary to have a cellar or 
ing water in order to operate an IDEAL 

prthed beeen IDEAL Beiter bara ust 

si 
~~ desk with qveet economy end Govelapmens IDEAL Hot Water 


of heat. Supply Boilers 


Send for our Free Heating Book P:"%."pome and 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal %/°C% St sriall cost 


Heating.” It goes into the subject very fuel for season. 
completely and tells you things you ought Temperature kept 
to know about heating yourhome, Puts et sige by Se 
you under no obligation to buy. rite for booklet. 





Chicago 














1S IMMENSELY PRODUCTIVE 
FOR CURED HAY OR FODDER, 
GREEN FORAGE OR SILAGE 


Ch feed for dairy cows,and 
grows readily in all parts of the U. S. If 
you want to cover shortage of hay, add to 
the value of corn silage, andif you want \Hie),/ \ 
to know how to get most feed at the 
lowest cost per acre, send for free booklet | 
on cane aud alfalfa. Large illustrated 
catalog of Farm and 

















tOWA SEED COMPANY 
Des 





Complete assortment of hardy Northern 


Dept. 31, Moines, lowe 








Plants, Garden Seeds and 





Roots. Berit first-class : 
SE EDS | - =~ 4, Cntlegee es eee h GRAND STOCK of all kinds of Fruit trees, 
R ooTSs A. R. WESTON & CO., Bridgman, Mich. vines, roses, the cholcest webletice Ato bend Gorn al 





arden seeds. Prices right. Catalc 


Free 
Our ads are guaranteed, Read them. | ERNST NURSERIES, Box 12, EATON, OHIO 























GROWERS’ INFORMATION 
BUREAU 
Che cooperative strawberry associations 
of southwest Missouri are illustrating in 
practice a sinple, cheap, yet very valu- 
ile “get-together” plan, comparatively 
new It is cooperative information 
bureau. It is known as the Independent 
Fruit Exchange, members are managers 


of the numerous cooperative associations, | 


nd the special work is collection, com-| 


pilation and distribution to members of 
production, crop movement, and price 
statistics, not alone for the important 
southwest Missouri berry district, but for 


other sections which move crops at the | 
same time to competitive markets. Of- 
ficials of this fruit exchange serve without 
1 Che expenses, mainly wire and tele- 
phone, are pro-rated among the cooperat- 
I issociations, which have headquarters 
at a number of centers 
[hese various associations market their 
crops independently, but plan to act in| 
harmony, basing their work on data as- 
sembled each evening which is made to 
govern the price for the following day. 
The daily information collected consists 
of cars sold that day, number of cars sold 
and unsold, prospective cars for next day, 
prices sold at, conditions in competing 
districts, and anything else of pertinence. 
Various managers hitherto, of course, have 
planned to learn as much as possible along 
these lines, but working alone there was 
opportunity for numerous selling mistakes. 
The well-informed buyer, whose principal 
stock in trade was his superior knowledge 
of markets, profited by the lack of or-| 
ganization among selling associations. The | 
sellers lost 

Strawberries are very perishable, and 

» sold over a very brief season. If a 
cooperative information bureau is valu- 

ble to such interests, it is equally so to 
numerous other With exact knowledge 
of supply conditions possessed, the selling 
judgment of producers is much more likely 
to be sound Sh fe. 


TWO FRUITS FOR THE GARDEN 
Enough bushes of currants and goose- 
berries to supply fruit for home use should 
be found in the average farm garden. The 
culture of either is very simple, and time | 
pent in planting and caring for bushes |! 

| be 1 ll repaid with an abundance of | 











( ice tru 
New plant of « currants or gooseberries 
y be secured m cuttings taken from | 
ishes of known ‘h irdy and productive 
varieties | h eutting, taken from ca : 
xduced last 1and cut + Nectar 
bud lengths, planted securely against | 
the smooth side of a trench or furrow, one | 
bud being left above the ground. Cuttings 


tart in this way are ready for final | 
, 


transplanting at the beginning of the third | 

rT In order to save time two-year 
old plants may be secured from any re- 
lia4e nurseryman 


Currants are set 7x3 or 5x5 feet apart, 
and gooseberries 7x5 feet apart in deep, 


| Unfold Heath-Duplex delivery body 





rich soil as soon as the ground can be 
worked nicely in the —. The plot 
which may well be L ct ye one side o 
the farm vegetable gard ould be ke pt 
wel utivated year fter r vear 

Red Dutel i i Prolific and Perfec- 
t I irrants rd Down ng, Houghton, 
‘‘hampion, Smith and Red Jacket goose- 
berries are anene i‘? most widely grown 


varieties. —b. L. 
A CROP FOR GREENS 


} 
| 
j 
| 


\ of Swiss chard should be in-| 
cluded among the vegetable crops of the 
hor rarden. The plant, which belongs 
to the beet family, thrives well under the 


same methods of culture given garden 
beets, 
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This Two-Fords-in-One Device 
Pays Big Quick Profits 


The Heath-Duplex Folding Delivery Body is + hy 
livest, quickest selling, most practical device that 
was ever attached to a Ford car. It gives you 
the service of two cars out of one Ford—a truck 
and a passenger car. It sells on sight, in a larg 
field of ready yield. Your only selling expens: 
the Heath-Duplex Folding Delivery Body and what 
it costs to run your Ford car. 











— 








Remove tonneau 
There is a universal demand for the Heath-Duplex 
Folding Delivery Body, because practically ever 
one of the two million or more Ford owners uses 
his car for delivery purposes either regularly or 
occasionally. There are a million or more owners 





of Ford cars waiting to have some one show them 
how profitably they can use the Heath-Duplex 
And the Heath-Duplex is the only two-in-on 
exclusive change-a-Ford-to-a-truck patent that 
can be turned into a delivery car in 60 seconds, 
and changed back again to a passenger car in th 
same time. It is the caly patented device that 
allows the use of the original passenger body with- 
out change in its appearance or utility. 








Any one handy with tools can install th: 
Heath-Duplex. After the original installation is 
made, it requires no tools to make the change 
from passenger car to truck or back again. Once 
sold it requires no service. 





In 60 seconds you have a truck 


It is made and guarantced by one of the strong- 
est concerns in the automobile industry. Every 
owner of a Ford touring car is your prospect 
You do not have to be an automobile dealer or 
even have a store to sell the Heath-Duplex. All 
you neod is your Ford touring car and all or part 
of your time. You can make big profits calling 
on Ford owners two or three hours a day. 











Refold Heath-Duplex delivery body F : ? 
We have an aitractive factory-to-agent proposition 


with a liberal discount which will interest you im- 
mensely. Write today for particulars. 


McCord Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 
Dept. 3 


Detroit, Michigan 


Replace tonneau—-in 
60 seconds you have a 
passenger car 













Ffeat. 


. Ju 4b, lex °°" $57.59 


Car in 60 Seconds 
nd Vay 12th. 1508, December 10h. 1906, Relenued August Ou. oa 








Gigantic New Guinea Butter Beans 
New Edible Vegetable Wonder 


A Single Bean Measures 
3 to 5 feet oo L FOR 19 PERSONS 
Weighs 10 to 15 tbs. IN ONE. YARD LONG BEAN 
The Gigantic New POrcAR BLUFF. Mo. Sept, 3 
Guinea Butter Bean is ihe Se Se ae ee 
latest Vegetable Wonder, 
introduced by us for the 4 _ e giant 3 
first time in 1917. It is better beans and « 
— principally in New ers backyard. Such . a —_ 
uinea or Papua, as the o feed 3 ole company of 
country is now called, an Uncle Sam's soldicre 





Island situated to ‘the 
North of Australia. It is 7 
said to be a branch of the Gourd fealty and to furnish subsistence for the Papuan natives. The vines 
are easily grown, very prolific, and a valuable adjunct to farm or garden. The beans themselves w to 
an astonishing size, one bean measuring from $3 to 6 feet long, and weighing anywhere from 10 to 16 . and 
even more. One bean is sufficient for a family for several meals. When cooked 7 = make delicious eating. 
In addition to their palatableness, the beans are qh rich in nutritious materials the deticate ry 
flavor is much appreciated. Being so easily grown, and bearing so pretificall should belp to cut 
down the high coset of living te an appreciable extent. Try them. ney 


table you have ever tasted. pace al cnsin elie dell diseationn Gen ecktioations Me ty cooking, etc., ‘38s. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO. Dept. A-1105 3224 No. Malsted St. St. Chicago | 


Suecessful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 
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Seeds are sown in the open as soon as 
the soil is in 2 good workable condition 
in the spring in rows 18 inches apart. 
Plants secured from seeds sown at the 
rate of 15 to 20 per foot of row are thin- 
ned, when well established, to stand 4 to 
6 inches apart. Thoro®cultivation is re- 
quired durmg the summer. 

Leaves of the plants are used as greens, 
the first harvesting being available during 
early summer when plants are 10 to 


12 mehes high. Additional harvestings 
are made as growth continues, until late 
frost, the outer leaves being pulled from 
the crowns as they have attained sufficient 
size. A fifty-foot row of plants should 


nish an ample supply of greens for a 
BE. L. K. 


fier 
iu 


family of five or six persons.- 


BERRIES FOR THE FARM FAMILY 
Continued from page 44 

it work upon the plants. The straw- 

berry is ordinarily quite free from insect 
yest The leaf roller did give consider- 
able trouble in a few localities during the 
past year. They may be controlled, how- 
ever, by the application of arsenate of 
lead, about one ounce (paste) to a gallon of 
water. Apply this just as soon as the leaf 
rollers ak their appearance. Put on the 
last application about the time the plants 
are thru blossoming. It may be put on| 
up to the time the fruit commences to 
turn, altho this as a rule is not advisable. 
The beds should be mowed off after the 
fruit has been harvested and any mulching 
material and leaves destroyed by burning. 
As the new plants spring into growth, if 
any of the insects still appear, make an- 
other application of the arsenate of lead, 
using the same proportion as for the first 
application. 

[t is not necessary that a new bed of 
strawberries be put in each year. The 
old bed may be renewed by eutting down 
the plants immediately after the fruit has 
been harvested. This is usually brought 
about by running a stirring plow on either 
side of the row, leaving a strip six inches 
or seven inches wide. The grower should 
thin the row with a hoe and remove all 
surplus plants so that those that remain 
will stand ahout twelve inches apart in 
the row. After the centers have been 
worked down by cultivation, these old 
plants will send out new runners, which 
will produce new plants capable of makin 
a good crop the ensuing year. Ft shoul 
be borne in mind, however, that the best 
crop is nearly always secured one year 
after the plants are set out. The second 
or third erop as a rule will not. be as heavy, 
nor as good in quality as the first crop. 

Many people are becoming interested 
in everbearing varieties. In certain sec- | 
tions of the country where the rainfall 
is abundant, and the summers are not too 
warm, like northern Iowa, southern Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, these sort give good 
satisfaction. The everbearing sorts should 
be handled somewhat differently from the 
common variety. In a garden they will 
probably do better if planted as close as 
twenty-four te thirty inches between the 
rows and spaced twelve inches apart in 
the row. Plant in solid beds rather than 
inrows. This gives one a better opportun- 
ity to apply water which is necessary if 
the soil ns to be dry and a maximum 
yield is desired. All runners should be re- 
moved from the plants. This will cause 
them to make large crowns whieh are 
capable then of throwing out a large num- 
ber of flower clusters. Plants t are 
set out in May should commenee to pro- 
duce some fruit by the middle of July and 
U the season is favorable, should centinue | 
to produce fruit until destroyed by frost | 
in October or November. 

A trial bed, one rod square on a farm in | 
northern Iowa the past. year, produeed on | 
one square rod 161 pints of fruit. All of | 
‘his was seeured within five months after 
setling out of the plants. 
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_“Tease your hands before applying the i 
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The “Preferred Investment” 


The wise man selects his motor car 
investment in much the same way 
that he selects a first mortgage bond 
or any other high grade security. 


He looks for permanent, enduring 
quality—not mere surface veneer. He 
looks to the integrity of the manu- 
facturer, the critical expressions of 
the average owner and the history of 
the product over a period of years. 


It is on this basis that we would 
have you consider the Paige. 


From the standpoint of initial cost, 
our’s is not a cheap motor car. There 
are many cars oa the market that 
sell for less money than the Paige 
and we could readily build them 
ourselves if we considered that the 
best policy. But we don’t. 


We firmly believe that self-respect, 
comfort, and enduring satisfaction 
have an actual market value. So we 
build those things into our product. 


We take just alittle more time—just 
a little more care in the selection of 
materials—just a little more pride in 
our work. And the result is a real 


motor car—not a makeshift or a 
compromise. 


In brief, while we agree that first 
cost is an important consideration, 
we are convinced that Ultimate cost 
is vastly more important. 


We believe that the only true test of 
economy is years of hard, gruelling 
service on the road. 


We believe that freedom from.sepair 
bills and excessive depreciation is in- 
finitely more desirable than. a mere 
catch-penny list price. 


These are our convictions. We have 
held to them staunchly during many 
fitful periods in the motor car in- 
dustry. So long as the Paige Com- 
pany is a factor in the making and 
distributing of motor cars, we shall 
continue to adhere to them. 


And it is because of these convic- 
tions, and their practical application 
to manufacturing, that the Paige car 
is regarded as a “Preferred [nvest- 
ment” in every automobile mart of 
the world. 


The Linwood “Six-39’’ 5-Passenger—$1550 f. o, b. Detroit 
The Essex ‘‘Six-55”’ 7 -Passenger—$2060 ¢. o. b. Detroit 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, U. S. A. 








‘ of lime-sulphur. 
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A NEW METHOD WITH TOMATOES 
N reading some of the articles on gar- 
dening in the February issue, contrib- 
uted by readers thruout the country, 
it occurred to me that perhaps others 
would be interested in the method I use 
In raising tomatoes. 
You often hear one say that the soil 
should not be too rich for tomatoes, else 
they will grow to vine and fail to produce 
an abundance of fruit. This is a great 
mistake. The richer the soil the larger 
and more abundant the fruit will be, if 
wroper methods of culture are used. I 
Raw grown tomatoes on all kinds of soils, 
w’th good results in every case except one, 
in which case the spot was low and the 
wet. Tomatoes will not produce 


season 


on low, wet soil unless it can be drained. | 


of soil seems to have but little 
affect on them 

I manure mv soil quite liberally with 
well-rotted staole manure and mix it 
thoroly into the soil. Once or twice dur- 
ing the season I rake in a handful of com- 
mercial fertilizer around the roots and 
then immediately water the plants with 
liquid manure, thereby washing in the 
fertilizer around the roots of the plants. 
I set the plants on the square, three feet 
apart each way, and set poles ten feet 
high at éach plant, using a crowbar to set 
the poles down a foot into the ground. I 
tie the plants to the base of the poles, 
immediately upon setting them out, which 
insures good, straight stalks to start with. 

Prune Throughout Summer 

As the plants begin to grow and branch 
out, I prune out all branches as soon as 
they . ppear, except the two uppermost 
ones. These two I let grow, thus forming 
two stalks, and tie them as often as needed 
to train them up on opposite sides of the 
poles. This pruning of branches or suck- 
ers is continued all thru the season, until 
the fifteenth of August. Then, I pinch 
off the tops of the stalks, thus putting an 
end to their growth. By this time they 
have often attained a height of nine feet 
or more. I have seen them twelve feet 
in height, which I think you will admit is 
“growing some.’ They are literally one 
long bunch of green and red. 

In pursuing this system faithfully, you 
will find that the fruit clusters will appear 
alternately with the leaves along the entire 
stalk—first a leaf, then a cluster of fruit, 
then another leaf, there seldom being more 
than one leaf between the clusters of to- 
matoes the entire length of the stalk. 
I have grown as many as eighteen clusters 


Sourness 
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of fruit on one double-stalked plant. 

You notice I speak of the fruit as clus- 
ters. Let me say right here that when this 
method of growing tomatoes is followed 
out carefully, you will find that practically 
every blossom that appears will bear a 
full sized fruit. The common varieties of 
tomatoes, which, under ordinary cultural 
methods, bear clusters of two to four 
fruits, will bear bunches of four to six 
fruits under this methoc 

The first fruits to form are of course, 
the first to ripen, and as soon as this 
cluster, which is usually the lowest on 
the stalk, has been picked off, I remove 
the empty stem and also all the leaves on 
the stalk up to the next cluster of fruit. 
Thus I keep all the leaves below the 
lowest clusters of fruit pruned off thruout 
the season. This causes the sap to flow 
directly into the ripening fruit, instead of 
into a lot of surplus leaves, and makes the 
fruit swell and ripen up rapidly and evenly. 

At a distance, toward the end of August 
my toinato patch looks like a grove of 
cocoanut palms with clusters of red and 
green nuts on them. 

Where manure is scarce and cannot be 
spread liberally broadcast, I would sug- 
gest that at least two large shovelfuls be 
well mixed with the soil for each plant. 
I also keep nearby a good large barrel 





| of water with a feed sack half full of cow 


manure soaking in it, and water the 
plants with this liquid fertilizer two or 
}three times during the season. This 
makes the plants grow very rapidly and 
develop wonderfully large fruit. A small 
handful of commercial fertilizer can also 
be applied at the same time. In order 
to make this liquid manure and fertilizer 
| give maximum results, an inch of the top 
| soil should be scraped away from around 
| the stalk of the plant, and the commercial 
fertilizer mixed into the damp under soil 
with the fingers or a short-toothed hand- 
weeder, being careful, in so doing not to 
disturb the roots of the plant. Then wash 
the commercial fertilizer in with a liberal 
drench of liquid manure and put back the 
dry top soil. 
Cultivate Every Two Weeks 

I always go over the entire patch the 
following day with a hoe or cultivating 
tool to pulverize and mulch the surface 
around the plants to keep all the moisture 
possible in the soil. This mulching also 
keeps the fertilizer from burning the tender 
roots of the plants which is liable to 
happen in dry, hot weather if they are 
neglected: 

I cultivate my whole garden at least 
once every two weeks oftener in dry 
weather, to a depth of about two inches 
keeping the surface always well pulver- 

ized, to conserve 
moisture, keep 
down the weeds 
and aerate the 
soil and have but 
little trouble from 
drought. 

All this may 
seem to be going 
toalot of trouble, 
just for a patch 
of tomatos, but 
once this method 
is tried by a gar- 
den lover, it will 
never be aban- 
doned. I raise a 
hundred plants 
under this system 
every season, 
carrying itout the 
last detail and the 
result always 
the same—marvel- 
ous, and a beauti- 
ful sight tobe ad- 
mired by all who 
pass. It does not 
take more than a 
few hours each 
week to carry it 
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out and we have tomatoes to eat, can, se!| 
and give away by the bushel. And such 
tomatoes—bnight red, smooth, even! 
ripened, large, often as many as six or 
seven on a stem like a giant bunch of 
currants. 

Let me say in conclusion that if this 
method were followed out in field culture, 
one could produce as much on a single acr 
as on three acres under the ordinar 
methods, as there is no loss from rot or 
sun scald, the leaves on the upright stalks 
sheltering the fruit like an awning during 
the hottest part of the day. 

The main features are, rich soil, keep- 
ing the plants pruned to single or doub). 
stalks, fertilizing with liquid manure and 
commercial fertilizer two or three times, 
frequent cultivation to keep moisture ir 
the soil. The idea of staking up the plants 
is quite commonly crm Se but this 
system of pruning and cultivation is not 
common and should be tried to be appre- 
ciated.—H. P. K., N. Y. 

GOOD USE FOR SPENT HOTBEDS 

It is a common practice for those who 
have a hotbed in early spring to permit the 
bed to grow nothing but weeds during the 
entire season after the early plants ar 
removed. 

These spent hotbeds contain excellent 
soil and a very rich under layer of manure, 
which during the spring and summer 
months becomes well decayed. 

It will pay to use such beds for the grow- 
ing of fine crisp radishes during the two 
months following the removal of the early 
plants. Then the beds can be put in fine 
shape and kale or autumn varieties of 
'ettuce started. When autumn or early 
winter sets in the beds may be covered 
partly or entirely, as it seems best accord- 
ing to the latitude or the severity of the 
season. If a portion of the covering is 
glass there will be enough light to cause 
the crop inside to continue to develop in 
fine shape. 

Kale will blanch and pecome white and 
very tender if a covering of litter is used 
to shut out the light and still not exclude 
all the cold air. Much of the kale is 
hardy and will stand a lot of cool weather 
without any damage resulting. 

Another excellent use for spent hotbeds 
is for the production of late cucumbers. 
The moisture in the manure, and the pro- 
tection from the summcr heat, makes it 

ible to grow some of the finest cucum- 
fos in these beds.—J. T. T. 


RUTABAGAS FOR GARDEN OR 
FIELD 


A sowing of rutabagas to secure roots 
for table use or for stock feed may be 
made as late as July Ist. Yield per acre 
will be considerably larger than that of 
ordinary turnips, while flavor and food 
value of the roots are equally high. 

The plant which thrives on any well- 
drained loam or sandy loam soil, makes its 
best root growth during cool weather 
of late fall. On this account, roots should 
not be pulled until light frosts have oc- 
curred. 

Seeds for the crop are sown in rows two 
and one-half to three feet apart. Plants 
are thinned when well established to stand 
five to seven inches apart in the row. Good 
results will be secured with -horse-cultiva- 
tion of the plot. Hand weeding is seldom 
necessary, provided the soil is thoroly pre- 
pared hefore seeds are sown. For table 
use, roots pulled in late fall are hand 
topped and placed in a cool, moist cellar 
under a covering of clean, damp sand. If 
cellar room is not available, they may be 
stored in pits the same as are those to be 
used for feeding purposes. Tops may be 
mowed from the foes ing crop, after which 
roots may be lifted with a sugar beet 
puller or an ordinary plow, and placed in 
storage until needed. Fifteen tons of 
roots per acre is a fair average yield.— 

L. K. 


E. 
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Theres an Oliver Dealer 
Near You 


Think what that means in service to every 
farm owner! The knowledge that you can drive 
to town today—any day—and get an Oliver Plow 
or an Oliver part, and how important such a service 
is this Spring when the ownership of a tractor and 
of a plow, even at the last moment, will insure the , 
planting and harvesting of a crop from acres that 
otherwise would be unproductive. 


From the very beginning the Oliver effort has 
been to make the Oliver Institution something more “Oliver Plowed Fields 
than a distant and impersonal factory. The Oliver : > 
conception of its purpose is frankly this: First— Bring Greatest Yields 
To build a product that will stand up under the 
hardest usage, rendering honest service; and that 
will fit the seed bed best. Second—To place within 
immediate reach of every farm, a competent 
dealer. The duty of that dealer is not simply to 
sell Oliver tools. He must co-operate with the 
farm owner to the fullest extent. 





































Oliver dealers help to bring to the farm owners in 
their territory a more complete knowledge of the - 
tillage required by the different soil conditions, of Ae Spt Ck ne o 
plow designs, of the proper plow hitches, of tractor 4A <i pa 
construction and operation—information that the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works has gained from over 4A 
sixty years’ experience in the manufacture and 7 
study of farm implements. fe 


For Oliver is selling, not just plows, but results— 
not just farm implements, but more bushels. 


The Oliver dealer wants you to be satisfied. He 
realizes that it is just as much to his interest as it 
is to yours that you receive the fullest service of 
which Oliver Implements are capable, and he is 
ready to co-operate with you to the limit in mak- j 


ing sure that you receive that service. | 

This Spring, therefore, when you are buying a | 
tractor, choose your plow and tractor tools care- j 
fully. 


Remember—that plow service and dealer service 
in all their phases mean more bushels. 





There’s an Oliver Dealer near you. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
South Bend, Indiana 
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. Tractor Im plements_ : 
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Wonderful Power 
Built Into a Light Tractor 


HE ALLWORK is a practical, 
it-weight, high-powered tractor 
inteed to burn kerosene suc- 
cessfully Possesses a surplus of 
t power for pulling 3 plows through 
nd or condition of soil. 


lig 


Mar 


inbuil 


any 


Equipped with a large ¢cylinder motor 
(S-inch bore and Ginch stroke)~—the type and 
size of engine usually employed to pull @ 
piows. This engine is set crosswise on the 
frame, thus giving dire? spur-gear drive, 
No bevel gears. This assures 10 to IS per cent 
more power at the drawbar. 

Does all kinds of belt work, too. Will run 
separator, corn sheller, feed grinder, or do 
any kind of belt work. It is an all-year-'round 
tractor; gives economical and efficient serv- 
ace Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. 

Write for Catalog. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box S0A Quincy, Hh 


Kerosene Tractor 


“Backed By 12 Years of Tractor Experience” 





OIL and 
GASOLINE 
When and Where Necded 
E® ERY up-to-date farmer needs one. Mounted 
yn an old wagon gear or trailer, a good sup- 

of gasolineand oil alwayeon hand. The 
Duro Portable Tank 
Can be hauled to wherever the tractor is work- 
ing. Serves as a sto k under lock for 
the gasoline. Made of ro Rustiess Tron. 
I partments. Capacity 156 to 500 gallons. 


I lsizesand larger. Send for folder today 
¢. POUTS COMPANY, 26 Wood St., Middletown, 0. 


BIN Al. bug treated, f.0.b. factory INE 


Sisal or Standard February car lot price iOite. 
Small lots Oc, latershpt. Se per bale per month more, 
ConsumersC ordageCo 
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iit ke pt equally well, 


| lid 
| In about three 


|amee 12 quarts of ehard. 
| ciently 


SUCCESSFUL 


THE GOOD GREEN THINGS 
Succulent foods like spinach are needed 
in the diet all the year but are especially 
i in the winter when not so readily 
In fact many not near a city 
wrongly think them unattainable. 
here are some varieties which any 
who posseses a small plot of earth 
the year round with a little 
trouble and no expense. The most desir- 
able of is Swiss Chard which is a 
twin sister to spinach in flavor but much 
other Way 


family 


ma have 
these 


superior every 

Sv ‘hard is just a of “‘glorified 
be« in which the leaf and stem have been 
developed at the expense of the root w hich 
is not edible. I find Lucullus a fine var- 
iety. It grows over two and a half feet tall 
| with beautiful, heavy, very crumply, light 
| green le: ave s that often measure over a foot 
The stems are thick, white and 


jaa ( sort 





} in lengt 
i very te hoa 
| leaves 


and may 
spinach, or stewed and served 
like ‘elery or asparagus or with a dressing 
as sal id. The usefulness of the ordinary 
spinach plant ends with one cutting and a 
must be planted thruout 


is 


| Succession 
season 
well, especially in a dry season. 
gut neither heat 
affects chard. 
good ground and the cultivation the 
same as for the ordinary beet. It comes 
into use nearly as soon as spinaeh. It is 
a veritable ‘‘cut again” plant 


18 


and come 


and if just the outer leaves are cut, always | 


| leaving three or four in the center, it will 
keep on growing cheerfully all summer and 
three or four dozen 


from July to November and also from 
November to July if the surplus is canned, 
which is a very simple process. 
For two years, from late planted seed we 
have had it fresh from the garden from 
| early in July until the middle of November 
the leaves stand hard frosts without 
injury. We always can a goodly quantity | 
ef it—also of spinach—tor winter use, 
and both are so good, keep so well and are 
so identical in flavor that the most discrim- 
inating could not distinguish one from 
| the ether or either from fresh spinach. 
| About every two weeks during the | 
growing season when other work does not 
press, we eut the outer leaves with all the 
stems, wash thoroly, cut in one or two 
ineh pieces, pack in a four or six quart pan 
that will set in a tin steamer, add a cup or 
two of water and steam until tender, then | 
add a teaspoonful of salt and about a table- | 
spoonful of vinegar for each quart of| 
eooked greens, steam 20 minutes longer, | 
fill into sterilized jars and seal. To seme | 
as an experiment, =" salt was added and 
but the vinegar is a 
safeguard in ease of a possibly defeetive 
and most »ple prefer it im greens. 
Sea one dxy last swmmer 
washed and canned without assist- 


a8 





I cut, 


juicy without the addition 
water, and as it shrinks much more in 
cooking than chard it i¢ much more 
tedious to can. It is also much less eco- 
nomical for these who must buy their 
greens as almost double the quantity must 
be purehased. Swiss Chard is 
beginning to be appreciated. Some 
seedsmen do not yet list it and we have 
found few city folk who know what it is, 
but when once used they always ask for 
} more 
It is strange that market gardeners do 
t more generally grow and introduce it. 


} no ! 
‘ause of its cut and come again propen- 
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FARMING 


KATITE 


UTO-NEW-MATIC 
PATCHER 


USE THIS NEW 
METHOD of 


REPAIRING TUBES 


Hereit is—anew quick, easy way 
to repair your injured tubes—you 
ean do « perfect joo no matter 
where you are or how large the 
out ». 

The Locktite Auto-New-Matic 
Pateher gi you # comple 
workshop on the road — every 
thing you need i# in the haady 

ite Patcher. 


Here’s How You Do It 


es 


bola in te tube with « emery top o 
pektite pac Pag -thea apply, os gents << 


sea ap oak yt Batch 


and away you go! 
don’t have tc = for anything 
ou don ve to 


--the tube ia ready f 
ate! 





be cooked with the | 


the | 
Besides, spinach does not like hot, | 
dry weather and late plantings seldom do} 


nor drouth seriously | 
It grows very vigorously on | 


plants will furnish | 
greens in abundance for an average family | 


Spinaeh is suff- | 
of | 


only | 


y- 
SE rr a tc 
seh cn guavant 25 or 8 one 
gon’ és sour"money back. 
| SeALERS: Write tor Liberal 
i Se Proposition 
Locktite Patch Company 
1029 Bellevue Ave. 
2 Detroit, Michigan 
Canadian Plant: Windocr, Ontarie 


Do Your Own 
Concrete Work 


_ 

‘oucan ™ make your ewn con- 
crete feeding floors, water tanks, 
trougha, posts with 
idle hands on muddy days and 
save a lot of money with a 


SHELDON 
Concrete Mixer 


tion. All modern fea- 

tures. Fully ruaranteed. 
Writefor catalog now. 
Sheldon Mfg. Ca. 


| MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over So. 2 _— 8 what D. i 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 
| Wie acres a as oes 
Second ame ood bey 


| Soetens oo I a fring toa _ 

| Seeas oe 

| ADMIRAL war PRESS COMPANY 
Box i Kansas City, Missouri 





offer” that will 


| AGENTS- 


op ae opectaiiagunts to wave! 








co. 
9096 American Bldg., Cincinasti, 0. 


INGOME TAX js 


j easily figured if you use Tweed System of 
farm accounting. Write for free circular. 


TWEED SYSTEM CO., Inc. 
715 Spalding Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

















PATE N T Trade-Marks, 

3 Copyrighte.. 
Write for free opinien as to the patent ability of your idea, 
BEALE & PARK, 1418 F Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 











sities it would undoubtedly be much 
more profitable than spinach as a seller 
and would invariably be preferred by the 
consumer. A friend of ours who lives in 
a large city was introduced to chard in our 
home as Spinach. She was delighted with 
nd later tried to find some at home but 
Ud not find a dealer or market man who 
knew what it was. Once she chanced to 
get some from a country boy but he never 
e again. 
Both spinach and chard should always 
be steamed, as described, for table use as 
is for canning. So cooked it retains 
J] its essential qualities. Canned chard 
or spinach requires only to be opened 
od heated for table use with any added 
soning desired and any left from a meal 
just as good warmed up.—A. E. J. 






IN ODD CORNERS 
lany gardens contain corners hard to 
h with the team for the necessary 
ving and cultivating. Often these are 
dle while they might be used for profit. 
Such a corner is Just the place to set rhu- 
», a few hills of which will supply the 
ly with sauce and pies before the 
ries come. 
Dig holes three feet square by three 
t deep, fill with well rotted manure and 
earth, and set the roots so that the 
crowns are nicely covered with dirt. 
Hills should be about five or six feet apart. 
\fter onee set, little care is seaieat bes 
1 a top-mulch of stable dressing in the 
and you have a supply for years to 
me 
In any small corner, horseradislH may be 
planted. This is done by simply putting 
small pieces of the root into the ground. 
[he pieces need not be more than one or 
vo inches long. At the end of two years 
1 have a permanent supply of this 
favorite relish. 
If you have a narrow strip of idle ground 
few rods long close to a fence or else- 
ere, by all means plant an asparagus 
ed. To prepare the bed, dig a trench two 
t wide by three feet deep. Put in a 
of gravel if the soil is heavy, then a 
k layer of well-rotted manure. Follow 
s with soil and manure mixed. Use the 
or the two year old plants as preferred, 
setting them about nine inches apart in the 
and covering the crowns with about 
ee inches of soil. Cuttings may be 
le from this bed at the end of two years 
| the bed will produce for a lifetime. 
Each spring, rake the bed thoroly and 
tter a supply of salt over it. In the 
over with well-rotted manure to keep 
the fertility of the soil. The solution 
he problem of living on less is to pro- 
e more.—M. B. D 


A LITTLE TOMATO ADVICE 
ttle or nothing is to be gained by 
ing tomato plants in the open ve 

It is always best to wait until all 
ger from frost is past. 

If it is possible to secure hard wood 
es at the time the tomato is trans- 
ted, these ashes will aid in the pro- 
tion of a fine, vigorous plant with a 

heavy yield. Make a cavity almost 
foot in depth, and place a pint of wood 
‘s in the bottom of the excavation; 
ver with at least two inches of the soil, 

. if possible, set out at dusk or on a 
idy day. Draw the dry soil up about 
plant stem, and avoid making the soil 
t close to the stem, as it will injure the 
. if the earth should bake. 
lave paper bands cut from large paper 
<s, from which the bottoms are re- 
ed, and use three or four small stakes 
isert in the earth just inside the paper 
iat the winds will not whip and injure 
plants. 

ittle of the wood ashes dusted on the 
s will drive away the little black 
which so frequently injure tender 
ito plants soon after they are set in 
1 garden or field.—J. T. T. 
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Patented 


50c, $1.00, 
$1.50. 





WOODS EVERLOC 
TIRE PATCH 


RE ——— 
Dealer's Name —_-___ ee Ae: SE 
Dealer's Address__>_ > 








Carry Wood’s Everloc With You 
M isnot without tire worry. Know what it 


isnot tofear tiretroubles. Carry Wood's 
Everloc Tire Patch with you every mile 
you ride. 

Wood's Everloc is the original, self-vulcaniz- 
ing Tire Patch. Made of pure para rubber with 
genuine U. S. khaki back. Guaranteed to repair 
any puncture or blowout up to |7 inches in 
length. No heat, no tools, no experience neces- 
sary. Takes only 3 minutes, with Wood's Ever- 
loc, to repair the average puncture or blowout. 
Simply apply patch over puncture or blowout 
and there you are! Road heat vulcanizes patch 
tighter and tighter. It will never leak or creep. 
Used as a temporary repair for casings it will 
always get you home. 

We also make a rubber backed patch, guaran- 
teed only for punctures. 

Wood's Everloc may also be used to repair 
rubber boots, rubber gloves, garden hose, hot 
water bottles, etc. 

Sold by dealers in 50c, $1.00 and $1.50 sizes. 
In order that you may give Wood's Everloc a 
real test, we have a special | 0c trial package wait- 
ing for you. 


Send for Trial Package Tod 


Trial package contains generous piece of Wood's Ever- 
loc, tube of cement, etc., with full information and direc- 
tions for making a complete, finished job of your next 
puncture. See how easily and quickly you can make a 
permanent repair. The coupon below and 10c brings you 
the complete trial outfit by return mail. Send for it today! 


W. C. WOOD COMPANY 


74 Western Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 
Special Garage Size 20’’x28"’ 


~--------- USE THE COUPON ------ 
W. C. WOOD COMPANY, 


74 Western Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen:—I want to test Wood's Everloc Tire 


Patch. Enclosed find 10c for the special, get-acquainted, 
trial package. Mail it to:— 
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 MAULE TES 
YOU PLANT- 
) NATURE PROD 


t Make the Maule Seed Book 

your guide to a garden that 
you will be proud of—aend at 
the least expense. You now 
before you plant that Maule’s 
Test Seeds will produce 
abundant crops. 


x 





Every lot is carefully tested 
for vigor and growing power. 
Thet’s why once you plant 
Maule’s Seeds, you prefer 
them always, 





\G 
SEED BOOK re 


176 Pages of S, 
Practical nfor- a 


eae: FREE y 





Garden Success guess 


Forty-two years of seed ex- 
perience and gardencraft are 
represented in this remark- 
able book—and you get it 
free. No need to guess 
about gardening Maule will 
tell you how and when to 
plant, and aid you in select- 
img the best vegetable, farm, 
and flower seeds, bulbs, roots, 
plants, tools, etc. 
Owing to paper scarcity, we 
have only a limited number 
of catalogues to send. 

Write today 
You save money and get 


fresh seeds when you 
buy from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, INC. 
{ 2126 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


$ 
t 
’ 
> 
t 
’ 
t 
) 
: 
, 
‘ 
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ONCE GROWN— ALWAYS GROWN 


0. K. Champion 





Sprayer. 


NSURE the 
potatoes end 
other 
vege- 
tables, 
also 

fruitand 
trees from dis- 
ease and pests. 


ALL BRASS 
double acting high pres- 
sure pump with relief valve. Absolute satis- 
faction Write today for our 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURB, ETC. FREE 


describing Sprayers, Planters, Diggers, etc. 
Champion Potatea Machinery Co., 
189 Chicago Avenue, Mammond, indiana, 














Guard Your Garden 
Prevention is better than cure. Keep 
fway bight end mildew and destroy 


insect pests with a 


oom 9 
Brown’s Auto-Spray 
Our No. |, shown here, operates by com- 
air. Half @ million have been 
use from 1 to 18 years. Write 
free Spreying Calendar & 1919 


THE E.C. BROWN CO.8S8Mapie SL, Bochester. LY. 
GIANT FRENCH BEANS 


(French Asparagus Beans) 
30 in. long. A remarkable vegetabie that bears Gigan- 
ticstringless pods longer than a man’s arm, and of de- 
Helton rare flavor Not a novelty, but a Century old 


Ortental f y. Produces abundantly anywhere. De- 
scripti juilelin Free you mention Successful Farming 

J. & & & LINCOL E . 
30 e! Coin, SE © GROWERS & x 
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PEANUTS IN THE NORTH 


While peanuts can be grown commer- 
cially only where there is a sufficiently 
long summer season to insure maturity 
of a maximum crop, there are certain 
varieties that may be grown with profit on 
the farm, where suitable soil can be found, 
as far as the middle northern latitudes. 

Peanuts, like cotton, tomatoes and mel- 
ons will continue to bear, sending out pod 
stems or “pegs” so long as there is life in 
the plant, which is usually till frost. Thus, 
a& maximum crop of mature nuts is possible 
only where the season is extremely long. 
Spanish peanuts will ripen the first nuts 
within 90 days from the time of planting, 
so that where suitable soil is to be found, 
they will produce a fair crop where there 
is as much as four months between the 
last frost in spring and the first in autumn. 
The Tennessee Red is also a medium early 
kind. Both these produce small nuts rich 
in oil, and are not the kinds usually grown 
commercially in the south. 

{n extremely rich soil is not desirable 
to grow peanuts, and stable manure should 
never be applied to the land the year this 
crop is planted. If it is desired to make the 
land more productive, manure it while 
growing some other erop the year previous 
to planting it to peanuts. A sandy soil is 
most suitable, tho any soil that does not 
bake hard will answer. Peanuts respond 
readily to commercial fertilizers, but like 
peas and beans, it is possible to get too 
much humus for a good crop of pods. 

For a small plot, such as would be 
planted in the north, the ground should be 
well prepared, marked off with a suitable 
plow, and the seed dropped by hand. The 
seed will come up chelies shelled or not, 
but there will be a few days difference in 
the time of germination. If they are to be 
planted im the shell, soak them in warm 
water before planting, and break apart so 
that there will be only one seed dropped in 
a place. If they are not to be handled 
roughly so as to break the nuts in halves, 
it will be well to shell them before planting 
so that the exact number of seed can be 
planted in a hill. Peanuts almost invar- 
iably germinate, so that except for ravages 
from insects or crows, there is no necessit 
for planting more than one seed in a hill. 
The rows should be three feet apart, 
the seed dropped from nine to twelve 
inches apart in the row, and covered not 
more than two inches even in the sandiest 
soil and down to half an inch in heavier 
soils. Plant about the same time as beans. 

The cultivation of peanuts is similar to 
that for any elean cultivated crop. Crab- 
grass is one of the most troublesome weed 
enemies, and if this gets a foothold it will 
be necessary to use the hoe. Frequent and 
shaliow cultivation s be continued 
till the plants begin to “peg” or send down 
pod stems, when all cultivation should 
cease, except an occasional hoeing out of 
middles where late weeds are troublesome. 

The old idea that the blossoms must be 
covered with earth is a fallacy, tho it will 
not,be injurious to allow a little soil to fall 
over the vine at the last cultivation. 

The time to harvest peanuts is just be- 
fore a killing frost, for the reason that the 
vines are equal to clever or cowpeas for 
forage, and it well to utilize them. 
The Spanish peanut ows in a bunch 
little larger than a good sized potato vine, 
with the nuts all in a cluster. Usually 
most of the nuts will come up with the 
vine when it is pulled from the ground, but 
it is a good practice to loosen around each 
vine with a potato fork. 

Matured nuts should not be pieked 
from the vine till three weeks after the 
vines have been pulled. Uniess there are 
a very few so that they ean be spread upon 
a floor it is not best to take the vines to the 
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pliant @ garcen 
20 by B0feet. 4 
complete \ eg. 
rden 

for $1.00. 
Burpee's 


Bean —Stringiess Green Pod 
Been Brittle Wax 

ae Radish— White leic! 
Radish—Scarlet But: or 
Seteity— Sandwich ls\a: 4 
Tomato—Chalk’s Jew: 
Lettuce— May King Ternip— White Egg 

If purchased separately, this collection would cost $) 
With the Dollar Box we includeCultural Leaflet and Garo 
Plan drawn to scale. Complete garden for $1.00. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL For 1919 
Burpee’s Agnusl is considered the leading American “« ¢ 
Catalog. It contains acomp/ete listof the best Vegetab|« : 
Flower S It will be maifed to you free upon reque:' 


Write for your copy today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


en 








Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with I manand horse, Here iawhat one farmer says: 

Gentiomen-— The Harvester which § bought of 
you surely has proved a great success a8 @ one man 
harvester. The number per day cut was ground 
80 shocks. The corn fodder being down and very 
heavy, which was grown on soild soil 1 recom- 

Yours truly, 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for bookletaad cireularstelling all about thisiabor- 
saving machine: also testimonialsof many user& 

LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lincoln, Hlinots 





Ditches 
Terraces 


Weite for FREE Farm Ditcher, Terracer 
Book and Prices and Roed er 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
ereks of cogs to get out of x. Cats new farm 
ditches or old ones to 4 feet 

grades roads—buikis 1 

needs one. Send your name. a 
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barn immediately upon digging. It will 
be best to stack them poles. 0 stake driv- 
en in the ground, making many small 
stacks. When they have cured out, they 
may be hauled to the barn and the nuts 
picked off when they have become dry 
ind the faulty ones and immature pods 
have shriveled. 

An acre of ground will produce any- 
where from 25 to 60 bushels of peanuts, 
the hay will amount to a ton or more, 
ind with the immature nuts this will be 
equal to or better than clover. 

Peanuts benefit land like clover or peas, 
ind the nuts have a variety of uses in the 
preparation of food, being rich in oil and 
ther elements of value.—H. F. G., Mo. 


IRRIGATE THE GARDEN 
The garden is going to do more than 
iny other one thing to reduce the high cost 
of living this year. A few hours spent 
there each week will return big dividends. 
On most farms, while work in the garden 
is quite largely looked after by the women 
folks, there is really a man’s work there a 
part of the time, and a man’s strength can- 
not be used to a better advantage a few 
hours now and then in helping with the 
hard part. On most farms the garden is a 
good producer as long as there 1s moisture 
in plenty, but as soon as dry weather be- 
gins to pinch, thegarden is the first thing 
on the farm to suffer. Being rich soil and 
perhaps ridged rather high, it is natural 
that dry weather should be felt first here, 
ind if means can possibly be provided to 
supply moisture by artificial means when 
moisture is needed, that will mean a good 
garden all summer long, regardless of the 
weather. Of course this means some form 
of irrigation. 
Almost every farm has some source of 

water supply. The problem is to get the 
water where it can be used when needed 
on the garden. There are many farms 
where it would be a very easy matter to do 
this, and yet the folks have never thought 
f doing it in the past. Think about it this 
year, for it really will mean dollars and 
cents saved this time, as well as a good 
living assured for the entire year. A num- 
ber at my neighbors used water artificially 
on their gardens last summer, and the 
.mount of stuff they raised was surprising, 
and it all was of the very best quality and 
fully matured. It was well water they 
used, and some of them were at almost no 
expense in using it. If planning on using 
water artificially on the garden, lay out 
your garden with that thought in mind 
when planting. Utilize every foot of 
ground in a given space and plant close, 
for a rich soil that is abundantly watered 
will produce from a thick planting. It is 
1 great mistake to plant in wide rows and 
in otherwise the usual space when plannin 
on using water by the ditch method o 

watering. Plant close, cultivate well and 
use water often is the method that will 
produce to surprise you.—H. G. 


ESTABLISH A BED OF CHIVES 

Everyone having a garden, even if it be 
but a small one, should establish a bed of 
chives. 

Chives are a species of onion, with a very 
mild onion flavor, and are extensively used 
in soups and salads, where only a slight 
onion flavor is desired. They are easily 
grown, and when once established will re- 
main for a number of years. 

The soil should be rich and deep, and it 
is best to have them in a place that will not 
be interfered with in growing other crops. 

Chives can be started from seed, or a bed 
can be established by setting roots in the 
early spring. Any one who once gets 
chives in their garden will never be with- 
out them. 

The tops which resemble young slender 
onions are clipped off and cut up in soups 
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Spray Potatoes 
Leading potato growers are now using Orchard 


Brand Arsenite of Zinc instead of Paris Green for 
potato spraying for these very good reasons: 


First. Orchard Brand Arsenite of Zinc is strongly 
adhesive. It is not washed off by the first rain, 
so that early re-spraying is not necessary. 


Second. Orchard Brand Arsenite of Zinc is less in- 
jurious tovines. It can be used at a strength to 
ill bugs quickly without danger of burning the plants. 


Orchard Brand Arsenite of Zinc kills potato bugs as 
quickly as Paris Green. 


For those who prefer to use a dust, Orchard Brand Lazal, 
a dry product, is the proper material. 
The standardized chard Brand ch a 
Bordeaux Mixture, Bordeaux-Lead t Sar ad 
and Zinc-Bordeaux are dependable Brand 
remedies for controlling fungous dis- were ATT 
eases on potatoes and in the orchard. {comslefe fine of tandardze 


We offer potato growers and or- manufactured by the largest 
chardists pourpalels the nia. 
of our Special Service Department. We are the largest 
chemical company in America and have made a special 
study of all spraying matters. You are invited to write 
to us about any spraying problems. 


General Chemic 


Insecticide Dept, 25 Broad St. New York ~~. 
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and salads, and impart os 
flavor.—J. T. T. part a very appetizing 


GIANT BUTTER BEAN. 
The most wonderful BEAN in the world 


A Record breaking FOOD producer. Comes from 
the und in a few days, and grows quickly to a 
height of two feet, ona strong, sturdy stalk. 

This bean produces profusely. We have counted 
over 100 blossoms on ONE stalk. The pods grow 
straight out from the stalk andits branches, and 
while there are ral 2 to 4 beans in a_pod, the 


Food value is double 


that of other beans. We have mented 
extensively with this bean during the last two 
and are now prepared to offer this de- 
ble for 10 ryt pty 

for 25 cts. 7 for 50 cts or 15 for $1.00 id. 
The KRIETER-MURPH Y Co. Seed Growers Dept 35 Stamford Conn. 
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CELERY IN FARM GARDENS 
ELERY is not only a delicious and 
appetizing vegetable, but its brittle 
appetizing stalks possess medic- 

ial qualities, especially beneficial to 
who are affected with nervous 
ailments. The crop is easy to raise and 
should have a place in more farm gardens. 

As a commercial crop celery thrives 
t on a black muck soil, but an 
ibundant supply of the finest quality 
for family use may be produced on a 
fertile sandy loam or even on soils con 

aining a high percentage of clay. As 

» rule celery grown on loamy soils or 

even on land containing considerable 
clay has finer flavor and keeps much 
better than that grown on muck land. 

Soil conditions must be favorable before 
one can raise a large crop of finely-flavored 
celery. A liberal dressing of farm manure, 
thoroly mixed with the soil to a depth of 
six inches will improve its mechanical 
conditions as well as furnish plant food, 
but for quick-acting results, it will pay to 
use a few pounds of high-grade fertilizer. 
This will give the young plants a vigorous 
start and make it possible for them to 
make good use of the plant food in the soil 
and manure as the advance of the season 
hastens their maturity. 

If the plants are to be grown in the gar- 
den or under glass run the surface soil of 
the seed bed thru a comparatively fine 
mesh siev The seeds, which are very 
small, may be broadcast and covered very 
lightly. When the plants appear they 
may be thinned out so that the remaining 
ones wWiil have sufficient room to make a 
few weeks moregrowth. Afterthat comes 
the transplanting to the garden rows. 
This work of transplanting has a very 
definite purpose m celery culture. The 
plant if left to grow its natural way de- 
velops a long taproot and very few lateral 
roots which are so necessary to produce 
the highest quality of plants. The shifting 
of the plants breaks the taproot and then 
in the new bed the growth of lateral roots 
begins and makes up for the loss. 

Wet, cloudy weather is the best for 
transplanting and if one can do the work 
between warm showers a good start will 
be made, Wen shifting the plants handle 
them carefully so that the earth will not 
arate from the roots. To make sure of 
- quate moisture, firm the soil abeut the 
plants and then cover it with a mulch of 
loose earth, straw, manure or old leaves. 
Sprinkle the muleh and let the water go 
thru to the soil and then to the roots 
This should be done after sunset. Use just 
enough water to keep the plants thrifty 
and do not continue the sprinkling after 
the crop has made a good start. 

Shallow Cultivation Desired 

Deep cultivation after the plants have 
started must be avoided, for the lateral 
roots grow very near the surface and naust 

t be disturbed Verv shallow eultiva- 
tior ist des vugh to provide an earth 
mulch andpre- 
vent evapora- 
tion, is suffi- 
cient for celery 
plants. 

Along in 
August the 
blanching pro- 
cess must be 
begun, and it 
is this thatso 
many inexper- 
ienced grow- 
ers look upon 
as an impos- 
sible task. It 
is theonly real 
secret of celery 
culture, but 
not a very dif- 
ficult one to 
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, The system usually follow- 
ed is that of planting in rows three feet 
- oe and plants set six inches apart in 

e rows. 

Celery for early use is blanched in the 
garden. First, earth is thrown up to the 
plants, and firmly pressed in about the 
stalks by hand to give them a firm, up- 
right position. ore earth is then 
thrown up to hold the stalks in place. A 
week or ten days later itshould be thrown 
up again so that the stalks will be thoroly 
blanched to the tip ends. Some growers 
prefer to use boards for the blanching 
process. By setting the boards along the 


rows, tilting the tops ther as close as 
the t of the celery ts will permit 
and throwing loose earth against the 


boards to prevent the light from creeping, 
in, the blanching process can be done as 
effectively as with earth. The aeete 
of the boards ean be held by na 
ing slats across the tops. Another exce- 
lent method is to set short tile lengths over 
the plants so that the top leaves project 
out ina green bunch. A little earth thrown 
up to the tile will hold it in Never 
try to blanch celery with straw and 
leaves because their decay is apt to rot 
the celery and give the stalks a disagree- 
able flavor. 

The supply for wimter may be stored in 
the cellar in boxes and used when needed. 
Make the boxes about twelve inches wide, 
as deep as the celery plants are long, and 
of length easy to ha Cover the bot- 
tom of the boxes with two inehes of wet 
sand and whatever earth adheres to the 
roots and ~~ in firmly, care being taken 
to keep the stalks upright. The boxes 
may then be stored in the celler and the 
celery used thruout the winter.—W. M. K. 

ONIONS BY TRANSPLANTING 

Having grown onions quiteextensively 
by the transplanting method, I will here 
give a few results gained by our experience 
along this lime. The objects gained by 
transplanting are an earlier crop, a uni 
form stand and bulbs of larger and more 
even size. “This method is merely a modi- 
fication of the regular seeding : 

For small areas the fransplanting pro- 
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Parkins Dorie 


wvsed 1 frans- . 
Planting atjons 











eess is the ideal method, but for large 
acreages and where laber is high and 
difficult to obtain, this would hardly be 
practicable. After transplanting, if there 
is not plenty of moisture in the ground, the 
seedlings will require rain or irrigation in 
order that they may start to growing 
quickly, and for this reason the trans 
planting process is practically limited to 
areas where the spring rainfall is abundant 





or some form of irrigation is available. 
We sow our onions for transplanting in 
hotbeds at the rate of three and one- 

to four pounds of seed toeach acre intend- 
ed to be planted. These seedlings under 
cover ‘ve give special attention regarding 
water and ventilation and keep them grow- 
ing quite rapidly until they are six or eight 
inches high when we begin to harden off 
by frequent exposures to the air, which 
checks the growth until we are ready to 
transplant. 

In our latitude we begin transplanting 
as soon after the first day of March as 
the soil is in prime condition and aim to 
finish up by the twentieth. We lift the 
plants from the seed bed and trim both the 
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neatly packed in shallow boxes or basket 
for removal to the field where they are t: 
be ted. 
arious methods are employed for 
handling the plants in setting, but we pre- 
fer to use the marking device, which is 
shown in the illustration. This consists 
of a sectional roller with the sections the 
ce apart we want our onion rows, 
and each section provided with conical 
pins, the distance apart on the sections w: 
want the anions in the row. These conica! 
pins form the holes in which the plants 


are set. This little device is not hard t 
make and is equally handy in marking 
rows for other plants. 


After marking the land the plants ar 
dropped by hand ahead of the planters 
or they may be kept in trays or shallow 
baskets poe Gute removed as planted 
The transplanting process consists main!) 
in placing the plant im the hole made by the 
marking device and firming the soil about 
the roots. 

The cost of t ting is just about 
the same as that of planting sets. The 
cultural irements arefrequent, shallow 
stirring of the soil and freedom from weeds 
and grass. The feeding roots of the onion 
run close to the surface of the soil and 
should not be disturbed by deep eultiva- 
tron. 

The Bermudas are the ideal onions to 
cultivate under the transplanting method 
in Texas, Oklahoma and other states*in 
the same latitude, but for states farther 
north, a more hardy onion, such as the 
Red Wethersfield, Prizetaker, Yellow 
Danvers and others are preferable. 

Along in June or just ore my onions 
are ready to remove, we set every fourth 
row in tomatoes four feet apart in the row 
and by the time the onions are ready to 
remove the tomatoes are ready to work out 
nicely and the result is we generally have a 
fine erop of late tomatoes which sometimes 
— than the onions.—J. M. %., 


PLASTER FOR RADISHES 

Man rsons fail to grow fine erisp 
—— ing radishes simply because the 
soil in the radish bed is too heavy. A elay 
or stiff heavy earth cannot produce as 
satisfactory results in radishes as a light, 
porous, sandy loam. Leaf mold is essential 
where it can be secured. 

One of the finest methods of growing 
extra fine radishes has been found to be 
with the use of old house plaster scattered 
along the rows im which radish seeds are 
sown. The radishes are more crisp, and 
have less tops when grown in such a soil. 

One difficulty in growing radishes in a 
cold frame or mild hotbed isthe beds are 
kept too close. The plants need plenty of 
fresh air, or a constant circulation of out- 
side atmosphere, and if this is not provided 
the radishes are apt to run strongly to 
tops, and-in such cases the roots are ver) 
inferior. 

Sow radish seed every ten days or two 
weeks if you wish a succession and this 
can be done from the earliest spring sowing 
until late in September. Some of the muaid- 
summer sowings may not succeed ver) 
well, but those anxious to secure good 
radishes should keep planting the seed a!! 
thru the season.—J. T. T. 


GUARDING AGAINST CUTWORMS 
An excelient remedy for cutwormse is to 
wrap each tender plant in paper in such a 
manner as to have the paper an inch or two 
above and the same below the surface of 
the soil m which the plants are set, until 
danger of these worms doing damage is 
. The paper can be removed with 
little trouble. 
Another remedy used by many persons 
and which is proving a success is to 
sprinkle a little bran about each plant, 
and work it into the surface of the soil 
immediately about the stem of the plant 
at the surface of the soil._—J. T, T. 











roots and tops somewhat. They are then 
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character of the work of The General Ord- 

nance Company during the war. ~ 

The Company was preeminently successful in 
exceeding its contract requirements by 50% in the 
manufacture of naval ordnance, the famous Y Gun 
referred to by Secretary Daniels and the inter- 
nationally used Davis Aeroplane Gun. 

Now, turning its skilled hand from weapons 
of destruction to machines of construction, The 
General Ordnance Company is manufacturing the 
National Tractor. 

The National Tractor is not an inventor’s 
dream but has behind it years of patient research, 
experiment and development. It has made good 
on the farm and did its bit in helping to raise the 
food which won the war. 

The men of the Ordnance Company whose 
previous engineering and manufacturing experience 
was perhaps as extensive as that of any other 
group of men in the United States selected the 
manufacture of the National Tractor for their field 
of future activity only after a careful investigation 
of the entire tractor situation. In association with 
the men who developed and produced this success- 
ful machine, they ace already enlarging the plants 
devoted to its manufacture and increasing its 


G ‘character 0 Daniels’ letter proves the high 
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¢ Tractor j 


National Tractor (424 
Company a 


Division of the General Ordnance Co.) 
Dept. D, 512 Fifth Ave. New York,N.Y. 


Plants: Derby, Conn.,and Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


of the future. 
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General Ordnance Company: 


HE Department desires to express its appreciation of the 

excellent work done by your Company in connection 
with the manufacture of depth charge projectors. The pro- 
jectors are considered a valuable weapon, and due to the 
diligence shown by your Company, it will be possible for 
the Department to me 
is anticipated that they will be a considerable factor in con- 
nection with the anti-submarine warfare. 


ace these guns in service immediately. It 


Very respectfully, 
Josephus Daniels. 


This Company Now Makes 
National Tractors 


production to meet the pressing and nation-wide 
demand for a powerful, economical and successful 
tractor. 

The Company is now making contracts with a 
limited number of representative distributors all over 
the United States, and proposes to back up these 
distributors with an extensive national advertising 
campaign, production right andin quantity and co- 
operation to the limit. 

If you are a man of this type—if you know the 
future of the tractor business and have only been 
waiting for the finally successful tractor backed by 
& progressive and successful company,—communi- 
cate with our New York Office at once. 


We want you to meet the men who are apply- 
ing to this work the ideals of ‘‘nothing but the best’’ 
and that on time which made them make good for 
the government. 

We want you to makea thorough investigation 
of the National Tracto lf— 
to learn why it will dominate the field—a thing and 
which you can only believe after conclusive thor- 
ough demonstration. 





We shall be glad to have you write us imme- 
diately, and if possible make an appointment when 
you can come to New York and be given all the 
facts on what is going to be the big tractor business 


\* a 
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NEXT YEAR’S BERRY CROP 
The time to prepare for next year’s 
berry crop is just as soon as you have 
harvested this year’s crop. If the matter 
entirely to the berries themselves 
teadily produce less and less 
me-half of their normal 


is left 
they Wii &§ 
and within about « 
produc ing period will cease to produce at 
It rhe growers who s icceed in getting 

rops every season are thase who take 

to understand the néed of the 

n to do all that they can to 





l right 
first consideration In prepar- 
t season 8 crop Is to remove all 
canes. and to further select from 
¢ growth not more than five of 
ngest and most promising canes 
year’s berri All others should 
irefully and rigorously cut out early 
ear in order that the entire energies 
roots can go to getting. these best 
in fighting trim for the winter and $11.75 St Sntnd —— 





son's crop 


are ght or ten pronusmg 


eanes on a vigorous root it is often s very You Cannot Afford to 
great temptation to leave hem all, 1e . 
Sopular idea being that there will be twice} Run a Ford Without a 
as much fruit. ‘This may occur nm some 
aeemsen. he the eiiet eal ty to maine! Stewart Speedometer 
rs vy I rries but if aoes SUuc- | 
re ~~ oe " Ti ; aa «t. a oa | All other cars have a speedometer 
ceect thev wil eo nrerior Size i . al- o7 . . 
ity , and 95% of them are equipped with 
But, as a rule, the exact opposite is| the Stewart. It’s the only speed- 
true The smaller number of canes, well | ometer as trustworthy as the Ford car itself. 
chosen and pruned, will produce more A Stewart Warning Signal to clear the 
berri« d better berries than a large | road, a Stewart V-Ray Searchlight to guide 
umber of improperly nourished canes, | you safely home at night and a Stewart Auto- 
This nothing out of the ordinary It| guard to protect your car against damage, 
is true in every other branch of farm|are three other Stewart Necessities that no 
he able to nurse two! Ford car should be without. Procurabic 


work \ cow may h 
calves. but as a rule if only one calf is| from any progressive accessory dealer. 














allowed to run with the mother far better | Seewart-Warner Speedometer Corn 


ul will be secured If the breeder CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
tried to crowd enough calves on one cow, 
he would soon lose the whole herd. So it Stowest 
is in the berry patch Irying to get too : : ¥ 
many berries, é being indifferent in the j Searchlight 
matter, is the main reason why berry $6 
patches fail to deliver the goods 

Che next important item m imsuring a| g ee 
good crop & to keep up cultivation all } sik ir bl 


ii 
summer. The growing canes must have | F BBA sft Than 
4 uo 





Stewart 


bone, $7.50 


== 


nourishment and they must be properly , =r be > iin a 4.50 
developed by fall or they may prove a ‘a | se 
disappointment in yield at the time when f =—-F 
you are thinking most about the berries 
Weeds should not be allowed in the berry 
patch any more than they are allowed in 
the cornfield They are thieves of the 
moisture content of the soil and if the 
eds are allowed to flourish, the berries 
not 


ire next year’s crop this summer by 
. few minutes in the berry patch | 
mes and you will get a crop next 
amply repay you for the 

ning, cultivation and moist- 

tors that keep the berry 
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FIGHTING WEEDS WITH RHUBARB % D | Cc K I N Ss O N S 
By horde ng eT rarde \ i i 0 of 
rhu ing n lowa ~ cee vig Somes PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


hat she has reduced hoeing and weed 


pulling about seventy-five percent. On Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 


day she made the discovery that TTASS . 

did hot grow under rhubarb. Her aiken Other Field Seeds 

on the north and east sides bordered the | if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 
pasture and grass was very troublesome in | 

it. The idea came to her that if a row of | : WRITE 

rhubarb should be extended along these | THE ALBERT DICKINSON co. 


two sides of the garden grass would not | 


cross under it. Little by httle she brought anni acme MINNEAPOLIS — 
this about, transplanting young rhubarb 
plants from the older plants down the 


row north and east until she had her 
if your route 


border complete ° 
Ls Do You Live on a Rural Route? Mets res SoS 


Her experiment with rhub: ans — a 

dit ‘to has more H wor —? h we d Successful Farming address label. If it is not given, write us at once so we may 

tat } ec her ex- have your complete address. This will help us to deliver your paper more promptly. 
ectations, she says, and as evidence of | 
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an indisputable character points to a 
garden clean of weeds and a record of 
much time saved from back-breaking 
hoeing and weed pulling. 

She is too far from market to sell 
much of her rhubarb but believes if she 
were near town she could make real 
money with it, for, of all the fruits of her 
garden, there is none the family want as 
long and continuously as they do rhubarb, 
“J think it is because I have been very 
careful in planting only the best varieties 
of wine plants,’ she says. ‘Also, I have 
my own special way of making rhubarb 
Instead of boiling it on top of 
I. bake it in the oven in a 
casserole. There is no necessity for 
stirring it and the pieces stay whole in- 
stead of mushing as often happens when 
the rhubarb is boiled. The color stays 
almost perfect and makes the sauce 
much prettier and more alluring, for every 
ohe knows the psychological effect of 
bright colors in stimulating appetite.” 

Rhubarb has become the regulation 
feature of breakfast in her family not 
merely thru the spring but at other times 
in the year for much canned rhubarb is 
stored on the pantry shelves. 

“T have wondered,” she says, ‘‘why 
rhubarb is not more popular as a break- 
fast fruit. It has the acidity and tang 
that the breakfast appetite seems to 
crave as is shown by the general use of 
oranges and grapefruit as breakfast 
starters.” —F. L. C. 


PICKLES IN DRY WEATHER 

There is no vegetable in the home 
garden which suffers more in a dry season 
than cucumbers. Most anyone with 
gardening experience can ‘recall times 
when every other vegetable did at least 
fairly well and the cucumbers poorly. 
Che crop is seeded late, is long maturing 
and begins to yield in the late summer. 
If it happens to be a dry summer the 
dryest part comes about the time the 
cucumber vines blossom. The pickles do 
not form on the dry vines or, if they do, 
ire runty and deformed. 


sauce. 
the stove, 


\ neighbor woman who gardens with | 
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Russell Threshers 
For individual farm and 
custom work 


1s? RELIABILITY 


USSELL TRACTORS will do your plowing, heavy farm power 
work, and operate your Thresher; Russell Threshers will put the 
grain in the Sack, not the stack. This is the Old Reliable 

combination backed by 77 years of specializing in well-built, depend- 


able farm machinery. 


Russell has been building Reliable Tractors for more than 40 
years, steam, gasoline and now kerosene-gasoline; a size for every farm, 
12-24, 15-30 and 20-40 of above design, and a fourth the Russell Giant 
40-80; 4 wheels, 4 cylinders, two speeds forward on direct drive, high- 
tension magneto, impulse starter, etc, etc. 


severe service. 


The line of Russell Threshers includes six sizes from 20 x 34 to 
36 x 60, the small size for the farmer who wants to thresh at just the 
right time for grain and market; the larger sizes for large farm and 





her head as well as her hands has worked | 


out a novel method of giving moisture to 
cucumbers when the vines are in need of 
it. By her scheme moisture is supplied 
from above on much the same principle 
as the soil supplies it from below when it 
has it to give. 
of cucumbers and put up thirty gallons 
of pickles from them in a dry season when 


She had twenty-five hills | 


nearly all the rest of us had very poor 
. | 


crops. | 

Her cucumber patch looked like a 
bottling works. Old bottles of large size, 
such as catsup and ginger ale bottles, were 
collected and one of them placed beside | 
each hill. She set them in the ground 
about an inch and tipped them slightly | 
toward the cucumber plants. Then she} 
made little twists of old stockings or| 
pieces of heavy cloth and put one end of 
& twist into the neck of each bottle and 
wrapped the other end about the stalk 
of the plant close to the ground. Once a 
day, in the evening, she filled the bottles 
with water and in the twenty-four hours 
that followed, the moisture was drawn by 
capillary attraction up into the twist of 
cloth and conducted to the ground at the 
base of each plant. This gentle, steady 
supply of moisture was so like to Nature’s 
way of watering that the plants respond- 
ed immediately when the sprinkling can 
in neighboring gardens had helped 
little. The vines stayed thrifty and green 
under the treatment and bore vigorously 
until frost came.—F. L. C. ; 


A spray pump is a necessity on every 
farm; useful for watering plants, washing 
Wagons, buggies, automobiles, windows, 
€tc., and for whitewashing poultry houses. 

i case of fire it might come handy, fora 


food sprayer will throw a stream a good 
distance. 





custom work. 


tributing beater. 


Send for the Big New Russell Catalog 
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All are of exactly the same design with the famous 
Russell easy-running cylinder, high grate separating device and dis- 


THE RUSSELL & CO., 


DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES: 

The Russell 4 Co. 

+ « « « « The Russell 4 Co, 
The A, H, Averill Mach. Co, 


Peoria, Il, . 
Indianapolis, . 
Portland, Ore., . 


» The A, H, Averill Mach. Co. 
The A, H. Averill Mach. Co, 

» The Clark Implement Co, 
Geo, O. Richardson Mach’y Co, 


Milwaukee, 


Tractors, | 


Engines & 


SSELL. 


Rassell Tractors 


Reliable—for more 
than 40 years 














1919 


Built to stand up under 


Massillon, Ohio 


Geo, O. Richardson Mach*y Co- 
ce ae F, P. Harbaugh Co. 

+ The Massillon Eng. 4 Thresh. Co. 
The Massillon Eng. & Thresh. Co. 
The Massilion Eng. 4 Thresb. Co. 
The Arbuckle-Ryan Co. 
The Arbuckle-Ryan Co. 


Wichita, Kans., 
&. Paul, Minn., 
Chattanooga, . 
Stuttgart, Ark., 
Crowley, La, . 
Toledo, Ohio, . 2. « « 
Goshen, Ind.,. . . + 
Lindsay Bros, 


» 27s 
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Be sure to read carefully our offers on page 143 
of this number. i 
these offers are wonderful bargains. 
the articles described are guaranteed to be first class. 









(200 to | BEAN 


This isa Gigantic Bean—Piants grow strong and 
erect, branching freely, bearing pods up well from 
the ground, which Literally load the plant. Beans 
being pure white—of the best quality. Over 200 
Pods and 1200 Beans have been grown on & 
single plant from One Bean planted. 

Plant in your garden or any good soil, after danger 
of frost, anytime up to June Ls, only 1 Bean in a bill 
and they will mature acrop in about 80 days, ripening 
very evenly, the growth and yield will simply surprise 
you. Just the everyone should plant this year. 

My supply is limited and I can only offer in Sealed 
Packets, each containing over 60 me with grow- 
ing directions. Order early to be sure of them. 

Realed kets 10¢ each; 3 pkts, 25; 7 pkta. 50c; 
15 pkts $1.00; 36 pkts-\over 216) Boans) 62 ’ostpald. 

My New Seed Book is filled with High Grade Gar 
den Seeds at lowest prices. Do not buy until you see 
this Book. It will save you money; it’s mailed free. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Oep.40.  G0SE HILL, &. T. 










Because of present high prices 
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kinds of do not 
in all the cornbelt However, 
an ample list to select from and 
whims of the individual 
will meet a wide range 


Many 
succeed 
there 
to 
plant 
ot cor 

In making up his list the prospective 

r will do well to study the plantings 

vn neighborhood, and note the 

tions under which they are growing. 

nd re better ad ipted to a wet 
situation and others to a dry exposed 
knoll. or where more or less shade already 
exXists 

Che 


pianter, 


evergreens 


satisfy the 
r and which 


aitions 


first impulse with the average 
once he decides to do something, 
is to do the job up in a hurry, and secure 

ill sized windbreak short order 
This.thought usually finds expression in 
first in the selection of quick 


on 
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wers, and second in the purchase of 
arge overgrown specimens. The use of 
quick growing kinds is all right in its 
place, and in the proper proportion. 

The cottonwood served a most useful 
place with the pioneer, so did the box- 
elder. The Seotch pine and Norway 
Spruce are the cottonwoods of the ever- 
green family. A certain amount of either 
is satisfactory for early results providing 
it is balanced with permanent long lived 
species. The giant ‘oak was not formed in 
a day—the things which endure require 
time to develop. In a thin cross section 
of the wood the quick and slow growers 
show a very different cell structure, in 
fact you can readily distinguish between 
the spring and summer growth of any 
specimen. In the one instance the cells 
are open and spongy; in the other com- 
pact, forming a dense grain which is 
necessary for endurance. 

Scotch Pine. This European species 
has been very widely planted in the 
cornbelt. It has a spreading root system, 
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hence is readily transplanted. It is 
rapid grower, and does very well for +! 
first twenty-five years in most situatio: 
beyond which it fails rapidly. 

Austrian Pine. This species is a slower 
grower than the Scotch Pine and a thu 
longer lived tree. Once established i: 
succeeds well even in severe locatio: 
It will not endure the shading as wil] 
some kinds and has a taproot which mak 
it more difficult to handle than the Scot 
Pine. 

White Pine. Where the 
are favorable the white pine is t! 
monarch of the evergreen family. Or 
established it is a good grower and mak 
a large, long lived tree. It is native 
the country along the lowa River. 

The white pine is rather tender un 
well established, and is best planted . 
the lee side. In eastern United States 
this species has been subject to seri 
depredation from the white pine bliste: 
rust. Care should be exercised to secu 
homegrown stock free from this troub! 


conditi« 
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Now to Remove 
the Scars of War 


To heal the wounds of France and Belgium hundreds of towns and 
villages must be entirely rebuilt. 


America, more fortunate, has only to repaint in order to remove 
from her countrysides the scars of war. 


Repair work and painting to protect and to preserve his property—these have had to wait through 
the war while the American farmer labored as never before to save the world from famine. 

But demobilization brings an end to the labor shortage, and on the farm, as elsewhere, recon- 
struction is being pushed. With the prices of new lumber 40 per cent higher than before the war, 
property owners everywhere are hastening to save their buildings from the consequences of further neglect. 

In the new day of victory, peace, prosperity and community pride that have arrived, grimy, 


shabby, houses 


are not to be endured. 


Every frame building stands in a “‘no-man’s land,’’ a ready victim of decay and rot when its 
armor of paint is pierced by summer’s heat and rain and winter’s snow and cold. 


War-time’s enforced neglect has tested and again proved the greater 
durability and weather-resisting qualities that painters have always 


c 


laimed for white lead paint. 


Do you know that the finest White Paint ever produced is simply 
CARTER WHITE LEAD thinned with pure linseed oil? Every paint- 
er knows how to color white lead paint and the lamp black, ochre 
and other tinting colors used, will be found in every paint stock. 


The time to arrange for your painting is sow. Get in touch with your painter before he has 


contracted for all the work he can do. 


paint 


CARTER WHITE LEAD COMPANY, 


, write to our Paint Information Bureau. 


12001 S. Peoria St., 


If there is anything you or your painter want to know about 


CHICAGO, ILL. 












More than twelve thous- 
and owners are now confirm- 
ing all we have ever said 
£ Lalley economy. Even 
we did notexpect the enthusi- 
4sm shown in the reports we 
are receiving. 

It doesn’t take a man a 
month to discover the actual 
saving of Laliey Electric 
Light and Power. Owners 
igure this saving in timeand 
ibor. Some put it in money, 

“> 

So it is not hard to under- 
\ stand why more and more 
4 farmers are showing their 

weference for Lalley-Light 
y buyins it of their own 
ac cord 

This story of Lalley saving 
s coming from every direc- 
tion—from 12,000 owners, in 
almost every state 


Time saved is put as high 
1s 66 hours per week, in the 
The smallest 
saving yet reported is two 
hours per wee 


busy scasons. 


The average is more than 
3 hours per week. Practi 
cally a whole sun-up to sun- 
jown summer work-day 

Farmers are right in not 
wanting to wait for Lalley- 
Light, when it brings savings 
ike this. 


€. LALLEY 


SUCCESSFUL 













writes that “‘since installing 
the Lalley plant our light 
bill has been cut down about 
$15 per month.” 


‘e 


In one month we _ use 
about five gallons of gasoline, 
with a pint of oil,’ writes 
George W. Millard from 


Dundee, N. Y., “which costs 


a trifle more than to hire ley saves 
person on the farm 


our ogee. and i ironing done 


FARMING 


IG! aT and POWER 


‘We Save,’ 
Say Lalley Owners 





With Lalley l ight and 
Power and an F lec tric 
Washer, Mrs Edward Sch 
neider, Man hester, Mix 
washes and bakes in the same 
foreno >? 

Below —Lalley installation 
in Schneider 


basement 











labor of one 


others are doing. Go see hin 
now, in order to be sure ol 
having Lalley power in good 


for one wee In re Lalley-Light : ‘ " 
se 1 . time tor the Summer 8s work 
We find by actual experi- pays for , and its com- 
ence that a flock of hens forts, and conveniences, out A letter to us will bring 
under light will produce 22 of its savings. you his name, if he is not 


per cent more eggs,” is the The I 
report of A. E. Hammond, - 


known to you, 
nearest . 
Do not delay, for Laliey 








From the start, the Lalley 
makes money by saving 


ime and labor 


For example, the Justice 
sarage, at Spencer, S. 


you can quote scores of other 


of Kirkland, Wash. 
Not only money saved, but 
money, in actual cash, or in money actually earned. 


Maurice Thompson, Oak 
Ridge, Mo., 


D., candidly state that the Lal- 


LALLEY-LIGH 


instances 


We advise you 


says he can 


Light is needed on your farm 
today—and its savings will 
to do as pay its way. 


Lalley Electro- Lighting Corporation 


760 Bellevue Avenue - 


Detroit, Michigan 


THE ELECTRIC LiGHT AND POWER For EVERY FARM 





Norway Spruce. A _ general favorite 
d one of the most widely planted ever- 
greens is the Norway spruce. The roots 
spreading, and it transplants well. 
is hardly as rapid a grower as the 
Scotch Pine, but a longer lived tree and 
rolhage is more dense It succeeds 
nerally, and is a useful evergreen. 
Red Cedar. The red cedar is native to 
cornbelt, and useful where a smaller 
pe of tree is desired. It has one serious 
lrawback in that it harbors the cedar 
pple fungus, another stage of which does 
lamage to the foliage of the apple trees. 
White Spruce Another Cwarf type of 
vergreen with a dense growth and a 
ilver cast of foliage is the white spruce. 
[t possesses a compact bushy root system 
nd transplants easily. A form of the 
White known as the Black Hills Spruce is 
suund native to the Dakotas, and is of 
pecial value for regions subjected to 
irving winds or deficient rainfall. 
\. T. Erwin 


AGE OF ASPARAGUS PLANTS 

lo sueceed in establishing an asparagus 
bed we should plant those plants havin 

little age to them Many have tri 





sowing the seeds in the bed where they | 


expect to grow the asparagus, but this is 
rather unsatisfactory for a number o 
reasons. 


It is best to purchase two or three year | 


old asparagus plants from someone mak- 
ing a business of growing these plants for 
the small planter. Most of the large 


seedsmen and plant growers can supply | 


asparagus plants at a reasonable price. 


Prepare the bed with great care. Have | 


a deep, rich loam, not less than twenty 
inches in depth, and _ cultivate it 
in excellent shape, just as if onions or other 
small garden truck were to be grown. 

Plant the asparagus roots a foot apart 
in the rovy, and the rows three feet apart to 
permit frequent and perfect cfiltivation. 
Set the crowns about = inches beneath 
the surface, and ridge but very little the 
first season. 

Do not cut asparagus from the bed the 
first season. This will stunt and weaken 
the plants. The second year the 
should not be cut later than the Weide 
of June. Afterward tips can be cut until 
July. 

Manure an asparagus bed twice a year, 
and always use well rotted stable manure 





with as little grass seed in it as possible 
|The bed should be cultivated and kept 
TT 


{| free from weeds and grasses.—.J 





VALUE OF EVERGREENS 

Everybody knows that evergreens, be- 
cause of their dense growth, make the 
ideal windbreak. The orchard is more 
|} productive and longer lived when it has 
such protection. Stock waste less food 
in keeping up animal heat and put more 
into the milk pail or into weight. Even 
the coal bin proves the windbreak about 
the home to be a distinct source of revenut 
Evergreens planted today will make 
timbers for the new barn in a few years; 
»osts for the fence, boards for the new 
seh 

“Where is your line fence?” is agked 
by nearly every visitor upon a farm 
Plant an evergreen at the four corners of 
your holdings and the question is an- 
swered visually. 


—— 


A treeless farm is all right for raising 
crops, but a lot of beauty is lost. There 
should be a few good shade trees near 





every house. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB DEP 


Victory Loans for Farm Boys and Girls 





April, 191: 





1)’ AT r Soldiers, Boys and Girls: {dairy calf, poultry and sheep clubs, in { that date. The contest is open to 
Plas time is her and | ear | fourteen middle western states. Some of | and girls up to twenty-one years of 
. 1 have sel ted some | our advertisers heard about these prizes | Address Club Editor, Successful Fan 
art me project | are planning/and wished an opportunity to cooperate | Des Moines, Iowa. 
r . a ome hetpt in behalf of the club work. As a result | ————<— 
ind our country | the W alsh Harness Co . of Milwaukee, BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB RESUL1 
s ' ser others we serve} Wis., has offered fourteen sets of their | 1918 
ree e 3 and girl should | buckleless harness to the winners of second Club lea: 
: , . ‘ etna wr » for i i rm: . 7 
I true motive for | place in the corn clubs. This harness is from thirt 


loing ythu 8 the desire to make our | valued at from $80 to $90 and is something 
community, te and nation, a better|/every corn club member of the middle| 


' 

place in which to live, nd we should carry | west will be glad to work for. Mr. James | 
s thought whe ndertaking our work | Walsh. president of the company, is cs 

r the year Che same spirit should fill 1ous to encourage the farm bovs and girls | 

r pla -tim land their chub contests . 
ir ope ok pte > > Prof - wwe Bae The A A. Berry Seed Co., of Clarinda, 
Seah cated aul dared Dies Ia., announce some splendid prizes for| 
it Just wha pro- | second place in the pig clubs. They are | 


ects art ne a se —_ chen offering a bushel of high grade alfalfa | 
. ‘ CruDs sean oo Jat seed to the winners of second place. They | 
your sta#ee Ci)! too, are glad to cooperate with the club | 


~nlist n sol 


none mm ur community, 


eacde . | tel] ou ow ) ores > 
' : bs ~ ~ ‘ > cgaaan workers and members. 
' > o ‘ 
patie . ; | Another company, the Blatchford Calf 
Many boys and girls do not have the | Meal Co.. of Waukegon, Ill., has offered 


funds at hand to undertake some branch | twenty-five pound bags of their calf meal 
of the club work and those needing assist-|to winners of second and third places in 
ance will be helped thru our plan, if such|¢he dairy calf clubs. This should inspire 
help is desired. Fill out the coupon found | more boys to join the calf clubs as well 
elsewhere in this paper, send it in and we] as our army of Junior Soldiers 
will mail our plan of loans, etc., promptly.| The Bickmore Co.. of Old T wn. M 
i am glad to loan money to farm boys and has offered some of thaie heme 
girls without security at a low rate of| cure as third prizes in the pig, and calf 
interest in order that every junior farmer | ehahe we 
may ~~ —- and have a personal No deutt other companies will an- 
part in the farm plan nounce other prises to encourage the farm 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Paper boys and sire to join the sla pealesta of 
Our space is so limited in Successfu'| their state as well as our army of Junior 
Farming that we do not have room for | Soldiers. r 
the many stories, pictures, and other ac- ; 
tivities of the boys and girls on the farm, | OWNERSHIP 
so we are publishing a paper devoted to | Every farm boy and girl takes pride in 
your interests. We are going to select a| owning and earing for a pig, calf, or some- 
permanent name for this boys’ and girls’ | thing they can really call their own. Our 
club paper, and I will be glad for sugges- | plan of loans is calculated to help satisfy 
tions for a mame, as per the contest an-/ the ambition of all farm boys and girls to 
nounced on this page. Let me hear from | own something, and to have a personal 
you without delay, and I will send you 4 | interest in the farm plan. Ownership 
ares sample copy, plan of loans, badge, inspires one to greater effort and a deter- 
et ; mination to accomplish something. It 
Send Me Your Picture and Story brings contentment and makes. the farm 
Send in a picture of yourself and stock | worth ile for farm boys and girls. The 
or crops, and tell me your story of achieve- | following letter from a Minnesota boy is 
ment for this club paper. Some of you | an illustration of what ownership means to 
may have been operatimg a tractor or) the farm youth, and our plan of loans is 
other modern machinery, and if so [| caleulated to satisfy this longing for 
would like to have your experience and a ownership, and all that it implies. 
picture of yourself and the machine. | | “I would like to join the Junior Soldiers of the 
want pretures ot girls as well as boys, | Soil Army I filled out the pledge and am gong 
showing their various activities on the | tosend it to you. I would like to berrew some mon- 
farm and around the farm home Your } ey to buy a pig or calf. I am a farmer's boy and I 

















three sta 
and club fo: 
from the Un 
States Dep 
ment of Ag 
culture headed 
by O. H. Ben 
held their 
nual conv: 
tion in Kans 
City, Febru 
28th to Ma: 
4th. The 
leaders of | 
and girls’ « 





rh 


oO. H. BENSON 





work met to discuss policies and plans 
work for 1919. 
and results achieved by club members 
show a splendid growth in this great work 


The enrollment last year 


Club members in 1918 produced food and 


feed, clothing, etc., valued at $6,019,- 
092.06, at a cost of $2,447,313.54. Some 


seventeen projects, listed below, wer 
represented in the various clubs and the 
food and feed produced by boys and girls 
helped our country\in a big way 


Corn Pig 
Potatoes Bread 
Home Garden Garments 
Home Canning Handicraft 


Dairy Calf 


Mother Daughter 
i Home Economics 


Canning 


Sugar Beets Sheep 
Poultry Beans 
Baby Beef Rabbits 


Statements given out by club leaders 
show that elub members are apt scholars 
and among the first to enroll in the agri- 
cultural colleges. Last fali the enroll 
ments for several days at the Agricultural 
College in Minnesota were made up en- 
tirely of chub members. The first one to 
enroll was a cripple who had been #inem- 
ber of the boys’ and girls’ clubs of Min- 


fi ret 


nesota for five years, and when he firs 
entered the elub work had to craw! 
his hands and knees when doing his work 
The story of this buy’s achievements 11¢ 
his photograph will appear in our 
number. If a crippled boy can make hus 
way to college thru the club work; what 
can other able-bodied, healthy boys and 
girls accomplish? There are some 2, 


ry nad photog: uph may encourage know a person feel proud hen you hare some 

er boy or girl to become an | kind of an animal So please answer soon.””— 000,000 club members now thruout the 

cessful farm boy or girl Phillip Metager, Stevens Co., Minn United States; this number represents 

Our Contests eight percent of the boys and girls eligil)| 

joining the various club contests WANTED! A NAME FOR CLUB to become club members. Mr. O. H 

r state, you will be eligible to com- PAPER Benson has issued a call to the boys and 

pete for the short course trips and other In January we launched a monthly| girls of America to enlist under the, club 

prize : need on this pag Be sure | Paper for farm boys and girls and the club | banner and have a share in producing som 

l¢ r poultry contest and let me| Work which will represent farm boys’ | food, feed or some useful article in ga! 

have nal report on the rat contest | 22d girls’ home, farm and club activities. | ment-making, handicraft, ete. Boys l 
before A ist If you have not vet} We want toselect a permanent name for | girls are urged to see their club lead 
dakinen the poultry contest, write for this boys’ and girls’ club paper. A first] county agents, or get in touch with t 
det WW hie vou send in vour storv and | prize of $5 will be offered to the boy or | state leaders, and join one or more ol 
is have the names of | gt! submitting a name which proves satis- | club projects. Club workers bring 

el riends to whom we will be | factory to the club editor and publisher | best methods of farming, livestock raising 
glad to send a copy of our boys’ and girls’ | Phe name should contain four words or | and home economies right to the boys 
| plan of loans | less, and should as far as possible represent | girls on the farm, and it costs nothin; 
I ning the club work and working | the boys’ and girls’ club work and general | belong to these clubs. Mr. Benson 

t thers, let us bear in mind that we | #ctivities of farm young people This | compared the club work and the leaders 
st | have the real spirit of cooperation, | P@PeT 15 dedicated to the service of farm/to an automobile with club leaders 

cooperate means “to so conduct | boys and girls, boys’ and girls’ elub work, | chauffeurs. He has named this the 4 1 

that others may work with us.” | etc., and will contain matter of interest | Club Mobile and this wonderful machin 
erely yours, to all farm youths. is now travelling thru every state 
r. MEREDITH, Publish In submitting your suggestion for aj America; has landed in France, Jay 
ind will soon reach other countries. Ev 


name, please give your reasons why you |: 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES FOR 
CONTEST i there is a 


In January we announced short course | contest closes May Ist, and all suggestions 
winners in the corn, pig, | for a name should reach us not later than 


to stats 





think it is the best name, and if you think | farm boy and girl, ten to eighteen y* 
field for such a paper. The | old, should join a club project and take 
a ride in the 4 H Club Mobile this y« 

See your club leader and enlist, 


rs 
















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 



















lard Threaded Rubber Insulation 











Your Interests First 


To give still more definite assurance of reliable and efficient 
battery service to car-owners, every authorized Willard Serv- 
ice Station has subscribed to the following 


Willard Service and Adjustment Policies 


ear aaa 


We insure every new Willard Battery for 90 days 
from the date of purchase, provided the battery 

is registered immediately at the nearest Willard 
Service Station. If any repairs are necessary during this 
pene the same will be made without charge to the owner. 
echarging is not couiinel repairs and the owner is 
expected to pay for any recharging that may be necessary. 


During the fourth, fifth and sixth months of owner- 
2 ship, it a battery needs any repairs the same will be 
made on a basis satisfactory to the customer. 


During the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh 
amd twelfth months of ownership, if repairs are neces- 


sary the owner will be given the option of paying "ae Pee Son a W 
the regular charge for the same or he may exchange the Me Prats Foe ots Gees : 
old battery for a new one by paying a fractional part of |. a ig i wataks 3 tae ae 
the retail price, based on the number of months service » ot tw piseny nee mm P { 
re ceived from the old battery. For example: If the aa. a PR bay bay boas eae, ; 
bat nee has given eight months service, the adjustment bars 0 POP 1M Sk yi 
price for the new battery would be eight- twelfths (8-12) 


of the retail price. 


whaee " 


batteries fully charged at a minimum cost to the 

dealer, and will register and accept responsibility 
for them under our service policy, provided they are not 
over six months old at the end of the storage period 


4 Willard Service Stations will keep dealers’ stock 


All questions concerning batteries which have not 

5 been registered or which may have attained some age 

at the a: the car is delivered, are to be settled in the 

stomer’s interest between the car dealer and the Willard 
Service Station dealer, 





by the Willard Service Station at destination, will be 

registered by them at the same time. Bone dry 
itteries prepared by the dealer himself are to be registered 
it the nearest Willard Service Station in the regular way. 


6 Batteries ship bone dry with cars and prepared 


With motor car dealers located in places where there 
7 is no Willard Service Station, the nearest service 

station will make arrangements with the dealer 
whereby all Willard Service and Adjustment Policies 
will be handled through the dealer. 


You will find these policies conspic- 
uously displayed by each authorized 
Willard Service Station. 

Willard Service. 
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F birds were the most un- 
attractive creatures in 
the world it would pay to 

be kind to them and attract 
them because of the vast 
amount of good that they do 
but since they save by killing insects that 
destroy crops and are also the most beautiful 
and tuneful of small living things there is no reason for not 

taking a little pains to keep them about your place. 

The conventional or ordinary bird house is well enough, but 
why not make some unusual ones also? They are well worth 
while. Small imitation houses are not difficult to make and 
nearly everyone makes that sort; they may be made in almost 
as many shapes and designs as there are houses in a town. I 
have seen them painted red and lined like brick; in a town in 
the south the sic clergyman was a bird lover and he de- 
lighted to hear the birds singing about the church on Sundays 
when preaching, so he built a bird house that was an exact 
duplicate of his church and put it up on a post in front of the 
entrance. 

But there are many other things from which to make bird 
houses besides wood. Dried gourds, tin cans, cocoanut shells, 
stove pipe and an endless variety of other materials are used. 
They do not sound attractive but you may be sure that they 
are very attractive when made properly. 

Figure 1 shows an easy house to make. It is for the tree or 
white-breasted song sparrows. They are worth cultivating 
because they never tire of killing insects. It is easy to make 
thisfrom theoutline. Note that the roof is hingedso that eve: 
spring before the birds come back from the south it may be all 
p sm out and ready and it is well to leave bits of wool, 
feathers, strings and straw, all clean, scattered in a corner. 
When the birds come back and find this material they will start 
at once to build their nests inside and as they are a social lot of 
birds a number of families will build together. Note the little 
platform at (A). Tree sparrows love to roost up high and 
swoop down on flying insects. Paint the roof green and the 
house white, while the little platform should be dark red. 
Always put tin around posts supporting bird houses, it should 
be at least two and a half orthree feet wide and fit smoothly and 
neatly. No prowling cat can then dig his claws in and get up 
to the nest. 

For martins, a regular tenement house may be made. I have 
seen them with as many as forty rooms or nesting places, with 
a separate entrance to each . Figure 2 shows a rather modern 
one which will hold fourteen martins. There are two at the 
top as at (B), for the back side is just like the front, being seven 
little compartments on each side. This may be made from an 
ordinary box and each compartment should be at least six inches 
square. It is set on a post as at (A) and the door at (C) is 
no deeper than the windows, but is painted down to the porch 
floor with black to make it look like a door. Always make wide 
eaves to keep out rain. Note the little pennant. Make a tin 
one for a fluttering flag frightens the birds. Paint it in any 
fancy combination you like. . 

Che beautiful orioles and golden-winged woodpeckers must 
have a long deep nest. If you have seen their long hanging 
nests you will understand this. Figure 3 shows what they like. 
At (A) and (B) are projections fornailing to atreeas these birds 
do not care to nest close to a building. See that a little rest is 
put in front of the entrance to almost every sort of a bird house. 

For the flickers, which eat more garden insects in a day than 
a man could catch and kill in three days, Figure 4 is a good 
form of nest and may be attached to a high pole or tree. Fasten 
on at (B) and (C) and make a little rest at (A). The bright 
saucy red headed woodpeckers also like this form of nest, and 
remember that these woodpeckers kill the worms that would 
destroy your fruit trees. 

To make a bird house out of an ordinary tin can seems ab- 
surd, but it is really a practical way. Look at Figure 5. If you 
could see one of these, neatly painted, you would be quite 
ane Place the opened ad of the can on the stove and 

melt the soldered rim off, leaving the even straight edge. Fasten 


to a post just the right size and nail on, but not until you have 
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Half A Dozen Bird Bungalows 
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cut the opening as shown, 
this makes a landing place 
over the entrance and a 
shelter. I saw thirty-four 
of these fastened to the 
thirty-four fence posts 
They are low but the boy 
also rigged a little barbed 
the post as shown, and no 





about a garden. 
who put them u 
wire protection under each aroun 
cat could get over it because the barbs were so sharp and thick, 


each barb having been filed down to a needle point. The pretty 
little wrens like these, as they are so low, and especially if they 
are somewhat shaded by trees. Ground sparrows (not English), 
and several other kinds of birds are also fond of these little 
tin can homes. 

The next time that you have a cocoanut do not smash it into 
bits but make a coal hole at the eye end, remove the meat 
from that hole and save the shell for a home for some nice blue- 
bird family. If you fasten it with a strong wire as shown in 
Figure 6 and hang it to a limb under really thick foliage to pro- 
tect it, it will make a splendid nest and can scarcely be seen, 
yet your bluebirds will come back year after year. 

Always paint your bird houses, except the cocoanut shell one 
and even then paint the wires holding it, because it protects 
them from decay. There are enough hints here to enable you to 
go ahead and make many other varieties of bird houses. Make 
the various sizes and shapes because different birds demand dif- 
ferent sized homes. Put these about your vegetable garden or 
flower garden, on your yard and all about the house. Every 
morning set out on top of a six foot post with a large platform 
on it, say two feet square, a dish of water. Have it large and 
shallow, an old soup plate is good, and watch the birds come to 
drink and bathe. n you will have all of your bird tenements 
occupied and there will Be bird music for you every day and the 
worms, slugs, bugs and flies that destroy vegetables and 
flowers, will be eaten as fast as they appear. 


TO REPLACE A WINDOW CORD 

A number of window ropes have become broken at my home. 
Will it be necessary for me to get a carpenter to replace these, 
or can I do it myself? 

If the sash cords which carry the lower sash are broken, pro- 
ceed as follows. Remove the inside bead on the side of the 
window on which the cord is broken. Pull the sash out of the 
frame, letting it hang by the other cord. Remove the screw 
or screws which hold the pocket strip in place. This strip is 
usually fastened at the top by one screw, and can be readily 
removed when the screw has been taken out. The opening or 
“pocket” thus opened gives access to the sash weights. Take 
out the weight and remove the broken cord. Fasten a heavy 
nail, screw, or strip of lead to a string and run over ety a 
and down the box of the window until it can be reached from 
the open pocket. By means of the string, pull the new sash cord 
into place. As different localities have different methods of 
fastening the weight to the cord, it is safe to say fasten the cord 
with the same style knot which was used on the old cord. 
Replace the weight and pocket strip. Mark on the window 
frame, when sash is down, the position of hole in edge of sash 
when cord is fastened. Pull new cord until weight is pulled up 
to pulley and cut off at proper length to allow for tying a knot in 
the end. While ordinarily a few inches longer makes no differ- 
ence if the window is short and wide, the operation must be very 
neat, otherwise, the sash weight will strike the bottom before 
the sash is lifted all the way. If the cord is broken on the top 
sash, the operation is the same except that the parting bead, or 
strip which separates the two sashes, must be taken out after 
the pocket strip is removed. It is usual to raise the weight 
balancing the inside sash as far as it will go and hold it there while 
working on the other weight by tying a knot in the sash cord. 
As the knot cannot run thru the pulley, the weight is suspended 
out of the way while the other weight is taken out of the pocket. 
In cutting off the cords, bear this in mind. For the top sash be 
sure the cord is short enough. Otherwise the — may strike 
bottom before the sash is raised to its proper ~ ce. For the 
bottom sash, be sure the cord is long enough.—W. E. 
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Champien 7-18 
Price $1.00 
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Dependable 
Spark Plugs - 


Withstand Shocks of 300 Sledge 


Hammer Blows 


The results of various ex- 
haustive factory tests im- 
posed upon Champion 
Spark Plugs completely 
demonstrate their ability to 
endure every punishment 
your car’senginecan impose. 


The test illustrated here 
is known as the“‘shock test.” 
The shock, which the 
Champion Spark Plug must 
survive without injury, is 
the equivalent to a weight 
of 34% pounds, dropping with 
the rapidity of 300 times 
per minute. 


The qualities that enable 
Champion Spark Plugs to 
successfully withstand such 
severe trials are largely a re- 


Per Minute 


sult of ten years’ study and 
experimenting that devel- 
oped our patented gasket 
construction and our Num- 
ber 3450 insulator. 


This superior Insulator 
offers 244 times the resist- 
ance to shock and vibration 
compared with the best pre- 
vious insulator. That is 
one of the several reasons 
why Champion Spark Plugs 
are more durable and de- 
pendable than ordinary 
spark plugs. 


There isa Champion Spark 
Plug for every type of motor 
car, motor truck, tractor, 
motorcycle and stationary 


engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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‘ ," THY is the hog 
classed as a soil 
robber? No 
other animal carries 
away so little fertilizing material as the hog in proportion 
to its body weight. Most of the weight of the market 
hog is made up of fat, and it is in bone and muscle, not 
fat, that fertility leaves the farm. The hog produces 
more manure than the sheep. One does not hear of sheep 
robbing the soil. Nor is it because the manure of the hog is 
low in fertilizing value, for it ranks a close second to the ex- 
crement of sheep, which heads the list. Horses, cattle and 
sheep stay in pastures more than hogs. Likewise they have 
more pastures to stay in. In winter plans are made to save and 
apply the manure from the stalls, sheds and sheep pens. The 
hog is given a dry nest to sleep in and fed out-of-doors in a 
large yard where the droppings fall upon land that is seldom 
scraped nor used for growing crops. The manure of the ho 
seldom reaches the fields. That is the reason the hog is pee 
as a soil robber. It is not the fault of the hog but of the system 
of management. Stated in an unscientific but immensely 
practical way the solution is simple: Save the manure. 

Conditions have been established on many cornbelt farms 
which are compelling men with the combined capital of money 
and brains to work out systems of soil building in which the 
hog plays a more important part. After many years of exper- 
ience feeding hogs in dry lots and depending upon grain feeds 
as an exclusive diet they have discovered that something is 
wrong with the land as well as with the hogs. This conviction 
strengthened by the popular facts of science, has brought 
about a sort of individualized undertaking to remedy the 
condition by making the hog a soil builder rather than a soil 
robber. 

Experience shows that, as a rule, lime and phosphorus are 
the elements needed to encourage the growth of desirable 
grasses and soil-improving forage ore. A shortage of nitrogen 
in many cases also is evident. It follows of course that the 
supply of humus is generally inadequate, and that the physical 
condition of the soil precludes the best effects of tillage and the 
general thrift of the cultivated crops. Different farmers are 
going about the problem of improving conditions in different 
ways, but the ones who are on the road to success have in- 
troduced systems which include pastures, small colony houses, 
the growing of soil-improving crops, larger feedlots and utilizing 
the hogs to gather a portion of the field crops. The changing 
of feedlots and shifting of pastures makes it possible to derive 
maximum benefit from the fertilizing elements in the stubble, 
roots and uneaten portions of the crops, reinforced by the dro 
yings of the hogs. A system of this kind not only makes the 
-~ a very efficient soil builder but it has many other advan- 
tages. 

In introducing a system of soil building with hogs, especially 
on land that is deficient in organic matter and in poor condition 
physically, rye heads the list of desirable grain crops. It not 
only furnishes an excellent yield of good forage and grain, but 
it creates ideal physical conditions for securing a good stand of 
clover. Rye grows tall, and if not sown too thick, the clover 
seed sown in the spring germinates quickly and the young 
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evenly distributed than would 
be possible with any other 
system of feeding out the 
crops and disposing of the 
manure. If the land is too thin to grow 
clover it is better to grow one or two 
crops of rye before attempting to grow 
clover. It is possible, even on badly 
rundown soils to produce great quantities of organic matter 
which is so essential in getting the land in proper physical 
condition. Then the judicious use of lime and phosphorus will 
make it possible to grow the more val uable soil-building crops. 

In composition rye grain is a little richer in protein than corn. 
penny § red clover plants and rye grain make a ration which 
puts the animals in ideal condition to put on fat very cheaply 
when put on a full feed later on. Experienced feeders prefer 
to delay turning the hogs onto the rye field until about two 
weeks after the grain has ripened. Then the in softens 
and the beards lose their sharpness, so the hogs lose no time 
taking hold of the new feed. The wait of two weeks eliminates 
danger of sickness among the hogs and increases the nutritive 
value of the rye grain. Under no circumstances should hogs be 
turned into the feild as soon as the rye is ripe. It is a waste of 
feed to give the hogs corn while ne | are harvesting a crop of 
rye. It only increases the cost of the ration and results in a 
positive loss of feed. The money value of the rye crop is not 
sufficient to make it a highly profitable crop on fertile, — 
priced land, at least where other crops of higher feeding value 
can be made to fit into the pasture schedule, but on thin land 
it can be used to advantage until conditions are made 
favorable for crops which will yield more valuable feed to the 
‘acre. A few acres of rye for late fall, winter and spring pasture 
may be grown with profit on the majority of cornbelt farms 
where hogs are kept. Grown primarily for turing at times 
when other crops are not a le for the hogs, the rye crop 
may be plowed under late in the spring and the ground utilized 
for other crops. 

As soon as the land is in proper condition no time should be 
lost in seeding alfalfa and red clover. These crops not only 
furnish nitrogen and o ic matter for the soil, but they 
head the list of valuable orage crops for ho The cheapest 
gains that have ever been le at some of the leading 1 
ment stations have been made upon alfalfa pasture. ‘Alfalfa 
not only furnishes a great amount of ture, but it is of a 
character that goes to make bone and muscle. While it is 
furnishing this valuable feed it is adding to the natural fertility 
of the land. Alfalfa pasture, or alfalfa , with corn furnishes 
a nearly balanced ration for hogs; and altho it is desirable to 
feed a grain ration along with alfalfa, a very light one will 
produce good results. Red clover may be used to advantage 
on farms where alfalfa fails to make a good stand. It is espe- 
cially valuable when sown with rye and the two crops hogged 
down. The clover if not eaten down too close will come on the 
next year and furnish a few weeks of good pasture for the hogs. 

Canadian field peas, cowpeas, soybeans, bluegrass and rape 
may all be used to advantage on certain farms at certain times 
during the year. It is always better to grow several crops so 
that if one crop fails another will come on and take its 

This sometimes results in a surplus of 





plants have plenty of light and sunshine 
to thrive. fn carrying out this plan of 
utilizing the rye crop it is a common 
practice to pasture the hogs in the winter 
and for a time in the early spring. This 
is not only beneficial to the hogs, but 
it does little harm to the rye if not 
astured when too wet, and the hogs 
—_ nose rings to prevent rooting up 
the ground. The tramping of the hogs 
when the ground is dry seldom harms 
the clover seed or the young plants. 

In hogging down a field of rye all of 
the straw and eighty percent of the 
fertilizing value of the grain is immed- 
iately returned to the soil, and it is more 





pasture and forage crops, but when they 
are plowed under it to add to the 
fertility of the land. The system should 
be planned so that there is a succession 
of pasture crops from the beginning of 
the season until the hogs are ready for 
The problem of 

e problem of providing fall pastures 
is greatly simplifted if rape and soy- 
beans are sown in the cornfield and plans 
made to hog down a portion of the crop. 
Rape is icularly adapted for use in 
the co d. It thrives on most farms, 
does not rob the corn crop of plant food 
and moisture, is [Continued on page 107 
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What Happens When Your 
Livestock Comes to Market? 























YW HEN you ship a load of cattle to one of the big central markets, 


your commission man offers it for sale to the following people: 


Buyers for large 


packers; buyers for small packers and slaughterers; buyers for shipment to the East; 
speculators and buyers of feeders and stockers. To control petoe, all of these people would 


have to agree on what they would buy and what they wou 


Should the large Penne combine to depress 
prices, what would happen? The moment prices 
went to a point that promised a little extra 
profit, the buyers for small packers, for ship- 
ment and for speculation, would sweep the 
market and ey would be jumped over the 
heads of the big buyers in a hurry. 


Armour’s buyer goes into the yards having in 
mind the orders his firm has to fill. His job de- 
pends upon knowing quality, weight and where 
and how the dressed meat will sell best. He 
must buy early to be sure of variety and range 
before the market is stripped of selection. 


The commission man wants to get the best 
prices obtainable because his success is what 
causes shippers to consign cattle to him. The 
buyer must buy and the commission man must 
sell, When a point of balance is reached, a price 


ARMOUR 4%» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Free Booklet —“‘The Livestock Producer and Armour.’’ For 
your copy address Armour’s Farm Bureau, U.S. Yards, Chicago 
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d pay—a manifest impossibility. 


is struck and the bargain is made. If few cattle 
come to market and buyers have orders to fill, 
prices are naturally forced up. If there is an 
over supply the buyer is able to pick and choose 
and competition to sell forces prices down. 


If there were any way by which both receipts 
of livestock and the meat-demand of the coun- 
try could be foreseen and balanced, it would be 
an advantage both to producers and packers. 
The “zone” system of shipping has helped in 
equalizing receipts, but as long as the demand 
fluctuates, due to varying consumer wants, 
prices are bound to fluctuate also. 


Armour and Company welcomed the advent of 
the “zone” system and are in perfect accord with 
any method that will equitably help to stabilize 
the market for the 
livestock producer. 
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This is the mark under which your 
Best Products reach the consumer 
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SAVE 
$1Ge0 To $25.00 














Stop That Radiator 
Leak Instantly, 
Without Soldering 


uu can stop any leak in the 

r, or cooling system, includ- 

ing cracked water jackets, in 
passenger car, truck, or tractor, save 

a $10 to $25 repair job and make 

a perfectly tight,solidrepair__often 

better than soldering—by simply 

pouring into the radiator a can of 
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RADIATOR 





‘Leok for the Sunburst on the Can” 


| 
| 


‘ ) ard « ver 

e lea No need to dismantle radiator 
e treatment or draw water off after- 
Guaranteed not to clog or injure 

w Money bacx if you do not get 

tly satisfactory results. 


_ is 


ea can han ly on the truck or tractor 
‘ erwes ‘ acan, M: ade an« i 
y spe sclalliste im Neverleak p ~ te 


for over 20 years. Seat direct if dealer can 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
359 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Gives 36 Per Cent 
Greater Protection 
Against Lightning 


Protect your 
—before it is too late. 

Shinn-F lat is the one Light- 
ning Rod that is sci ———~ 
designed and constru 
and ——- to prevent 
Lightning 
per cent a nore, condustin 

ce any round rx 


or cable contain: ~~-| an equal 
amount of mat 
Bonded to Svatest 


stine Frat ig cov — By by a ya Cask 
Bond that Lightning will not 
strike, issued direct to the prop- 
erty owner by a 
pany that backs up its goods and 
representatives with cash. 
Write for our free book—‘‘The 
Cause and Control of Lightning."’ 
W. C. SHINN ure. co. 
1634 Monadnock Bidg., CHICAGO 
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won ng ing Sings 
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places; unthrifty appearance and rough- 
ened hair; difficult breathing, commonl 
called “thumps,” if the lungs are affected. 


j;are 
j}and nose is often observed and the eyes 


lespecially in the 


|skin on the under surface of the body, 
abdomen, neck, and the inside of the 
thighs, is frequently seen in acute cases. 
When t disease is acute, death will occur 
in from four to seven days, and in some 
outbreaks the attack may be so virulent | 
that the hogs are found dead before the 
owner knows that there is sickness in the 
herd. In the chronic form the hogs may 
linger for weeks or death may occur in an 

flected herd from time to time over a 


NEVERLEAR | 


| pis which has died quite 


} @Xamminin 


| lowing symptoms: 
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SYMPTOMS OF HOG CHOLERA 
No matter how little you suspect that 
the disease will break out in your herd, it is 
well for every farmer to keep in mind the 
symptoms of hog cholera and to keep on 
the lookout for any possible outbreak. 
Dr. O. F. Crisler of the College of Agricul- 
ture in Missouri gives the following de- 
scription of the symptoms. To what ex- 
tent they appear will depend upon whether 
the disease is acute or chronic. 
“Loss of appetite, partial or complete; 
sluggishness, lying in dark or acre 


Some animals have a cough. Diarrhea oc- 
curs if the intestines are affected but in 
some cases the sick hogs are constipated 
and drop hard lumpy excretions, which 
sometimes covered with mucus or 


blood. 
The discharge of mucus from the eyes 


be glued shut. The movements are 
the legs are weak and wobbly 
hind legs. The animal 
also reels when it tries to walk and a dark, 
red, blue or purplish discoloration of the 


may 
unsteady, 


period of several months. 
If there is any doubt as to the diagnosis 
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Free’ Trial Offer 


Trou ean ent your own hair just as easy 
as brushing it, w assaf the Cowan Master Barber 
Hair Cutter, Marvelous new invention does 
away with tiresome waits in the barber shop. 
Gives you a perfect hair cut right in your own 
home. Saves your time and patience as well as 
the cost of hair cuts. We'll take all the risk. 
Oar free trial offer will show you beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that youcan cut your own 
hair as well as any can cut it. A finished 
hair cut just as you want it, in fifteen minutes. 
Any time, any piace, it’s always ready for use. 













fically correct. Made so any one can use 
3 a get a good hair cut on first trial. 
air is evenly tape red. Won't shave no split 
hairs, each hair cut off squarely. Adjustable 
for use as safety |razor, Comes packed in an 
attractive and convenient leatherette-covered 
case, Blades of finest Sweedish steel, 
especially pered and ground. The Cowan 
fisir Cutter is made of the best materials and 
will lastalife time. It soon pays for itseif, 
§000 {W USE. Over 6000 satisfied users. Bot 


ne on our tri 

snd PROVE HTS YOURSELY: “wily warrt 

cuttin youeun hair in a or two 

ev wveryhes ft willbe the oe aoe od thing. 

Cowan labore tx to stay--wet one and save money, 
Dpauence. F 


Sond no money! tal Cor our fr 

and Tess on A pos r our 

trial offer You take no ris apd oe 
ne obligation. 
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= The Cowan lair Gutter Ca. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
\A/ Dept. 18.  Axentswanted 
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the disease after the foregoing symp- 
have been found, a post-mortem | 
examination can be made. In fhis case a | 
rece ntly should 
»e used or a sick one should be sl: vughtered | 
and the carcass carefully examined for any | 
symptoms of the disease 
A post-mortem examination is made by 
laying the dead pig upon his back and 
the skin to > sede Ang whether 


ol 


toms 


a 


or not there were present any 
splotches which much resemble birth 
marks. An incision should be made under 


the skin along the midline of the throat, 
chest and belly, looking for bloodshot 
spots and patches underneath the skin 
and adhering fat. Upon opening the car- 
cass the several organs will have the fol- 
Lungs or “lights’’—in 
acute cholera the lungs frequently show 
small red spots varying in size from a pin- 
head to a small pea. Occasionally large 
blood-shot spots are found. These 
hemorrhages are beneath a thin, trans- 
arent covering of the lungs and cannot 
. washed off. They are regarded as a 

od sign of acute cholera. Pneumonia 
requently develops from these conditions 
and in such cases portions of the lung, 
sometimes almost the entire lung, be- 
comes solid or liverlike. 

Spleen or ‘‘melt’’—In acute cases of hog 
cholera, the spleen or melt is usuall 
somewhat larger and softer than usually | § 
In chronic cases it may be smaller than 
normal and grayish in color. 

Kidneys—Remove the kidneys and 
peel off the thin, fibrous covering or cap- 
sule. Do this carefully so as not to injure 
the substance of the kidneys. Examine 
the exposed surface of the kidneys for dark 
red varying in size from mere 
oints to the size of a pinhead or larger. 


spots, 
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LET WIND 
PUMP WATER 


yes is plentiful—costs nothing—use it 
armers and stock ra the 
= over, =. _ ioetailing water 
supply the year round. 


STOVER 


M Windmills 


The Original Double Geared Windmill 



















, Standard Wel-Boring Outfit 


Hand operated. Bores ae Win, dia, 
& Up to 100 it. deep. One man bored 40-{t. well 
in 10 hours ond pet t in casing. 












pays ior 
Eres whtpen ft.—make abe we 
boring we:i!s for neighbors 
75 ye * another 47 and ee 
a isi ae ao Wits 
>, Every claim guaranteed and prove ’ rite 
peTODAY for oe and testimonials, 
Thousands used during war by 
vv. Ss. one English Governments. 
THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 
Dep't 12, 10¢ West 3rd Street Cincinnati, 0. 








‘hese spots may be few or the surface of 
the kidney may be speckled as a turkey | 
egg. These blood spots on the kidney 
when well marked are good evidences ot 


hog cholera. 


Bladder—In health, the inner surface of ! 
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the bladder is white, or a faint pinkish | 
white color, but in a cholera infected ani-| 
mal, small red spots similar to those occur- 
ing in the kidneys are often found. 
)ccasional hemorrhages may be found 
within the bladder. 

Large Intestine —In acute cases of 
holera, the mucus membrane of the large 
ntestine may be inflamed and show 
patches of hemorrhage. If the disease runs 
nto the chronic stage, the large bowel 
ften becomes ulcerated from concurrent 
ofection with dirt germs. 

Lymphatic glands—These_ globular 
glands or kernels are found in various parts 
f the body. If in a healthy state they are 
, pearly white color while in the acute 
form of hog cholera some of the glands 
veome dark-red from congestion or 
ven.orrhage. The top surface also shows 





red spots. The lymph glands in the neck | 
it.angle of the jaw, in the groins, and in 
the ‘intestinal fat are easily found and | 
should be examined. 

FEEDING HOGS WITH SELF- 

» FEEDER 

Does it pay to use a self-feeder for 
hogs?” The question had been put te an 
lowa farmer at the Chicago market. He 
had just gotten his returns from a ship- 
ment of one hundred and twenty-five hogs 
f his own raising and feeding. 

“Does it pay?’ repeated the shipper 
who happened to be the well-known breed- 
er of Hampshire hogs, Mr. F. W. Timmer- 
man of Muscatine county. ‘Well, if it 
lidn’t you can be sure [ wouldn’t have 
ised that method. The one hundred and 
twenty-five hogs were all purebreds 
that I had left after picking out the stock 
| wanted for breeding purposes and sup- 
plying my trade. They were all farrowed 
' _ spring and had access to a well filled 

self-feeder ever since they were big enough 

» know how to come up to the table.” 

The sale ticket showed the shipment 
iveraged 260 pounds. They sold for 
$I 7.85 which was within fifteen cents of the 

»p. They would have made-a better 
showing but they were off feed a couple of 
weeks last fall when the flu struck the herd. 
It was checked, Mr. Timmerman thinks, 
by vaccinating the herd with a bacterin 
whi. th is being used by veterinarians in 

that loeality with success. Some veter- 
narians used anti-hog cholera serum, but 
he does not believe thatis the thing to do 
when the herd has only the flu, as it was 
eommonly known, but which is correctly 
known as hemorrhagic septicemia. 

Coming back to the self-feeder Mr. 
Timmerman said: “It is claimed by some 
that you waste feed with a self-feeder and 
you may, but I have noticed in my ex- 
perience handling stock that you never 

nake any headway saving feed, either. 
More stockmen make that mistake than 

1e other. A hog has as much sense about 
what he should eat as you have and you 
in’t expect him to gain on substitutes. 
lt takes feed and plenty of it. That has 
lways been my rule. - fed corn and oats 
nd tankage.’”’—L. E. T 








BUTCHERING HOGS 
Where can I get good reliable informa- 
mm on butchering hogs. We want to 
rovide our own pork supply but none of 
3 ever did a job of butchering and don’t 
now how to go at it.—B. B. R., Minn. 
lhe ordinary farmer knows enough 
out butchering and cutting up a hog to 
t along fairly well and anyone who has 
ver tackled the job should call in a 
ighbor with experience, who will doubt- 
s be glad to help. Farmers’ Bulletin 
imber 913 issued by the United States 
epartment of Agriculture tells just how 
kill, cut and cure the farm home meat 
pply. It is a good practical bulletin 
d should be had by every farmer who 
s his own slaughtering. County agents 
n often supply a bulletin of this kind but 
not write to the Department at Wash- 
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FAIRBANKS SCALES 


gave the same weighing accuracy to 
your father’s father — as every scale 
bearing this name gives to you today. 
There is a FAIRBANKS SCALE 
for every farm need — portable plat- 
form, wagon and stock scales— thou- 
sands of which are on the farms of 
keen business farmers who know the 
dependability our 87 years of scale 
manufacturing assures. 













“Tf it's weighed on a 
FAIRBANKS, 


there's no argument” 














Fairbanks. 
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Copper-Steel 


alloy sheets For Culverts / 
Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. .*; 


Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. ' 


APOLLO is the Biohest Ky J Ivanized product geaatee : S = 
tured for all ex work. The added mogeton 
indicates that Copper “Been ts used and ganpes © the highest qust-gecletense, Time ond unather have seneill 
that APOLLO-KerYsTONE Sheets last longest ij ual service. Sold by weight by leading dealers. KEYSTONE 
CorpPek STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin 2 Pilates. Send for “Better Buildings’ and “Apojlo"’ booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, shaman cneed Pa. 












cton and it will be sent free of charge. 





Please mention Successful Farming when writing to its advertisers. 








SELLING BEEF DIRECT 

rb l-time farm way of retailing 
beef. in the davs when local beef was the 
only heef the re Was. WAS by the quarter 


It w profitable for the farmer and a/| 
telling economy for the consumer Al- 
tho some vuntry consumers still adhere | 
to this ter method, the quarter of | 


beef as a retail quantity is now meaning- 
less to the general retail market, and the 
farmer who would kill and sell beef faces 
a complicated situation. It isn't enough 
that he can s« ll at markedly lower prices 
than the butcher shops He must sell 
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to consumers in relatively small quanti- 
ties He must overcome prejudice 
against his beef, a suspicion that he ts 
forced to-kill and retail thru some fault 
of his animal Interests unfriendly to 


him may even encourage a report that he 
is slaughtering for sale diseased animals, 
which he could realize on in no other way. 
These things, unless overcome, are likely 


t wullify the unmistakable direct-selling 
opportunity which extremely high. retail 
beet I ats 

The practice of an enterprising farmer 
w! kills a number of beeves each winter, 
can be considered with profit. He cuts 
into large portions and delivers, on order, 
to customers in three accessible consum- 
ing districta. He sells for cash on delivery, 
avoiding the small eredit accounts which 
have wrecked many a farm retail business 
He obtains for his beeves much more 
than he could of loeal buvers, sold on the 
hoof, and has the offal for his hogs 

Chis farmer inaugurated his beef-direct 
business with a printed circular \ beef 


animal was shown on it, diagrammed to 
explain to consumers the different cuts. 
In olden times such a diagram wouldn't | 
have been necessary, but Mm as today. 
The price per pound of each cut was in- 
dicated The heart was quoted at ten 
cents, the tongue at twenty, the liver 


at hiteen 

Che farmer mentioned on this, circular 
a particular day on which he would make 
delivery. He stated that the cuts would 
weigh from eight to twenty pounds, and 
consumers must take them @ cut. He 
scaled prices considerably lower than local 
butcher shop quotations, with due regard 
to relative values of different pieces Shin 





was lowest, porterhouse was highest. In 
between he quoted priceson sirloin, round, | 
toy irloin, rib roast, rump, cross rib, 
flank, chuck, blade, shoulder, neck, brisk | 


et, plate and navel 


He made it clear in this circular, which | 
he distributed extensively among con-| 
sumers, that the cattle to be slaughtered | 
were well fed and in excellent condition, 
and that the beef would be of good quality. 

The experiment worked out so well 
that he has adopted it as & permanent 


feature of his farm business. He’ has 


ade veloned a pertnanent trade which he 
can alw depend on for orders (long ¢ 
with the circular, he now uses the tele- 


phone, and thru the two in combination | 
always sells all the be« f before the day of 
delivery As peddling is wholly elimi- 
nated, the time and expense of delivery 


is a WwW Ininimum 

The reason for direct-selling in the case 
of this man was unsatisfactory returns | 
from selling the ordinary way In the 


same spirit of dissatisfaction many another 
farmer has attempted to sell beef direct 

One showed up in a Western neighborhood 
a few weeks ago. He was unknown. His 
beef was in the bottom of a rundown | 
democrat wagon. He priced it low, and | 
then lower, when housewives critically | 
answered ‘‘no He had sold out before 
he left for home, but the grinding day of 
house-to-house peddling so “‘stuck in his 
gullet’ that he would never try the thing | 


ignin Not enough in it, for the work,” } Every advertisement in Successful Farming is guaranteed as represented. Read them. 






















Lee Union-Alls 


As comfortable as an old shoe. 

Sturdily made for hard —-. So 
much more economical and better in every 
way than old fashioned work clothing that 
you'll be sorry they weren’t available 
sooner. Ask your dealer or write for de- 


scrip ti h- 
be Address 
Department 2004 















































































































The Walsh Harness has NO buckles, NO 
holes in the straps, NOsnaps, NO loops, NO 
billets and NO friction on the straps. Ten 

years study, experimenting and testing 
ve proved those things WORTHLESS 
in a harness. Therefore, 


the Lge 


HARNESS 


has none of them. It is only where there is 
friction or where buckle tongues cut that the 
straps wear out or break. use there is 
NO FRICTION on the straps, and because there are NO 
buckle tongues to cut the straps, the Walsh Harness will 
best a lifetime, Kt dock away with patching. 

Not only ts the Walsh Harness much stronger than ordinary 













Write for full particulars of the Waish Harness, direct-from-factory prices E TRIAL 
DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. Every ect of the Walsh Haroces is fully guaranteed. Try & before you buy &. 
If pot satisfied, you will not be out ome cent. We have thousaods of satisfied customers. 


THE WALSH HARNESS CO., Dept. 503 
























SUCCESSFUL 


he had concluded. Many have the same } 
experience. Carried on in a different, 
etter-planned way, the enterprise would 
have been both pleasant and profitable. 
Of course, it goes without saying that the 
beef sold should be good beef.—J. T. B. 


THE BEST BREED 
Will you kindly advise» me as to the 
best breed of swine for me to raise? 
[ plan to get rid of my common stock and 
go into the purebred business. Your 
ypinion in this matter will be highly 
valued.—W. C., Nebr. 

here is no question more commonly 
usked us than this, and there is no ques- 
tion to which we can really give a less 
satinfactory answer. The question is by 
no means confined to swine since would- 
breeders of dairy cattle, beef cattle 
sheep, horses and poultry as well, are con- 
tinually making the same inquiry. = It is 
» question which cannot be answered by 
1 sunple statement and there are numerous 
circumstances which must be taken into 
onsideration, all of which have a heavy 
earing on the answer. 

In the first place one should consult his 
ywn tastes and desires in the matter. If 
1e naturally likes the Duroc hog better 
than the Poland China or any other 
reed, or similarly if he thinks more of the 
Holstein or the Jersey cow than any of 
the other breeds of dairy cattle, he should 
first look into the merits and demerits of 
that particular breed. A second considera- 
tion 18 the popularity of that particular 
reed in the immediate vicinity. In a 
community where the Duroc hogs pre- 
jominate, Durocs are generally speaking, 
the proper breed to raise. Where Jersey 
ows are most popular, they are likely to 
be the most profitable. This, all for the 
simple reason that surplus stock may be 
nore easily disposed of at good prices and 
the close proximity of good sires make 
reeding operations more simple. An- 
‘ther point to be considered is the pur- 
pose for which the stock is intended and 
the kind of market into which it must 
-ventually go. This all requires careful 
study on the part of the breeder and a 
thoro understanding before entering the 
yusiness of the conditions which he must 
face. 

Generally speaking it is advisable to 
get out of scrub stock and into the pure- 
red stock —— - is stated that less P 
than four percent of the dairy cows of the Wh h : h r 
United States are purebred or at least en the painter paints is Own 
‘ligible to registry. The same may be 
more or less true of hogs but the value of house he uses 
pure blood does not apply to swine in so 
marked a degree. There is bound to bea 
market for many years to come for the ° | 
proper kind of purebred stock for breeding utc ite e A Ci 
purposes only. The wise farmer or stock- 
man will study this problem in a thoro 

nanner from every angle; he will watch . 
the breeding operations of his successful Put your painter to wo rk on your 


eighbors, keep in touch with available 


sources of information and thus fit him- . ' > ec 

self for the work = hand. There is a house. Tell him to use his Own 
great deal more to the purebred business oa ; 

than merely selecting the breed. kind of paint. He will color it to 


HOGS FOLLOWING STEERS suit your taste — you are not Ccon- 
We have sixty steers in the dry lot on fined to stock tints. 


ill feed. How many 150 pound hogs will 
t take to clean up after them?—S. A. Mce., 


FARMING 





























































































ll Suggestions 
According to Professor Henry who sum- ‘al , ; 
nariges a number of experiments, it will A handsome portfolio of color plates, illustrating, he 
take two or three hogs to clean up after latest ideas in home decoration both inside and out, 
. steer on snapped corn, one and one- will be senteyou for ten cents. Address nearest office. 


ialf hogs per steer when husked corn is 
ed, one per steer on shelled corn and one 


10g to two steers on crushed corn. This NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





3 a wide variation. The supplemental i inci i 

eeds received by the steer Po infiuence tow Yok ee ae on — : Cinstanatt Clovelend 
‘he number of hogs to follow. The wise eles mca 

feeder will base his operations to some ex- John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. National Lead & Oil Co. 
tent on the above figures and then watch Philadelphia Pittsburgh 








he swine carefully, handling them as 
needful to keep them growing properly, 











mry 
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MAN’S FRIEND—THE HORSE 


A Three Hundred and Sixty-Five Day Stand-by 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


For every roofing need 
on the farm— 


The famous Barrett Everlastic Roofings for all steep- 
roofed buildings are made of high-grade water-proofing 
materials and are backed by The Barrett Company’s 
record of high quality, gained through 60 years of suc- 
cessful roofing experience. 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings come in rolls and in indi- 
vidual and strip shingles./ Three styles are surfaced 
with real crushed slate (no artificial coloring) in beauti- 
ful natural shades of red or green and are suitable for 
roofing the very finest buildings in city or country. 


The fourth style is a high-grade so-called “rubber” 
roofing in rolls. 


The cost of each kind, per square, is low and all styles 
are economical to lay. 


At the right we give a few facts about each. Read about 
them: then look up Barrett Everlastic Roofings at your 
dealer’s, or write nearest office for free illustrated book- 
lets giving further information. 


Arecognized standard amongso-called “rubber” roof- 
ings. Famous for its durability. Made of high-grade 
water-proofing materials, it defies wind and weather 
and insures dry, comfortable buildings under all 
weather conditions. Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate in two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough fora home, 
economical enough for a barn or garage. Com- 
bines real protection against fire with beauty. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 


Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proofed 
and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural 
slate colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of 
four shingles in one at far less cost in labor and 
time than for wooden shingles. Gives you a roof 
of artistic beauty worthy of the finest buildings, 
and one that resists fire and weather. Needs no 
painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced (red or 
green) material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles but 
cut into individual shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. Laid 
like wooden shingles but cost less per year of serv- 
ice. Needs no painting. 


Write for free booklets today. 


New York Chicago 

Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birm- 

a NewOrleans Kansas City Minneapolis 

Salt Lake City Dallas Nashville Seattle Peoria 

Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington 

Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo 

Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 

Vancouver St.John, N. B, 

Halifax,N.8. Sydney,N.S, 


LOSE OE 


i OES LIENERT GETS. SEER 





Oy Pea a 
Fence & Gate 


Catalog F REE 


Whether you buy my fence or 
not, you ought to send today 
for my New 96-page Bargain 
Fence Book. A postal brings it 
postpaid. You will be Weta 
at my NEW, LOW, FACTORY. 
FREIGHT PAID prices. 1 
styles, Hog, Cattle. Poultry, 

wn Fence: Gates, Barb Wire 
etc., to choose from 


rll Save You One-third 


or more. BROWN Fenceis genuine, Basic, 
Open-hearth Wire, heavily Gailvanized—rust 
repeting. Half million farmers have bought 
125 million rods and saved thousands of 
dollars. Get my prices before you buy. Iprove 
the quality by letting you put it to acid test. Sample 
and Book ook free, postpaid. Save big money. 


oot 8 BROWN rence awiee co. 





ELAND, OHIO 





N2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
+ richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercales on ¥) days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduc 
tory price offer now. 
mroa. Co. 











—— -“ ss 


Direct to Farmer 
at Wire mall Pusese 














CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. o&PT.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


for the Genuine IWAN Post Hole 
and Well Auger or Iwans’ Hercules 
Post Hole Digger. The IWAN Auger 
is made in sizes from 3 to 16 inches 
Pores in all kinds of soli, but not rock 
8-inech most popular. Rapid and easy; 
costs no more than imitations. 





Get The GENUINE IWAN 
for fence and telephone post 
holes, wells, vertical drainage, pros 
pecting for phosphate, gravel, ete 
Iwan Bros. Dept. B, South Bend, Ind. 
Mfere. Post Hole and Drain Tools, Hay K ntwee 
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fenous food 


| the systems toned 


| be handled with extreme care when plow- 


| it does not pay to rush them too much at 


field, 


| 


| ally early in the spring season, will stand 


| horse 
\in early spring will go down for certain 
| during the scorching days of the summer 


| 





‘dry bedding. 


TONING UP THE WORK HORSES 


Work horses should receive particular 
care as spring work comes on. Their | 
muscles and vital organs are weak and | 
their systems are more or less out of tone. 
To correct defects a diet must be | 
given that will keep the bowels moderately 
active amd tone up the system in general. 
A variety of food should be given; among 
these may be included timothy and clover 
hay, corn, oats, bran, linseed meal, regular 
watering and an occasional salting. Lin- 
seed meal not only furnishes rich nitrog- 
elements, but it also keeps 
rately loose and keeps 

up so that the horses 
a nice glossy coat 





these 


the bowels mods 
shed easily and grow 
during spring. 
Horses that have not been worked much 
during the winter months will be very soft 
when — work opens, and such must 


ing and similar work is being done with 
them. While there is often reasonable 
excuse for rushing a team when spring 
work opens, especially when it has been 
delayed thru unavoidable conditions, yet 
first. Let them yest at each end of the | 
and in the middle of the field if the 
load is heavy or the distance long. It will 
pay big im the end, for the horse that has 
its muscles and lungs strengthened gradu- 


work better during the strain of the heavy 
}work in late spring and summer. The 
that is overheated or worn down 


season. 
Keep the horses well groomed and clean 
now. Brush the shoulders clean where the 
collar works. Any dust or dirt under the 
collar is likely to cause trouble and per- 
haps a sore shoulder. Also see to it that 
the collar is always clean, smooth and well- 
fitting. Too loose a collar is more likely 
to cause trouble than one that fits rather 
tight. Wash the shoulders clean after 
each day’s work with warm water. When 
young horses are used their shoulders 
should be bathed with hot water to which 
has been added common baking soda, a 
small amount will do. _ This pom mor Bow 
will clean the shoulders, remove the sweat 
and reduce any inflammation, that may 
be there due to galling. An application 
of alum solution will help to toughen the 
skin and to lessen the danger of galling. 
Give the horse an abundance of good, 





Perhaps it would be well 
to remove the harness at noon when it 
is very hot. It would help to make them 
comfortable. When we consider what the 
horse does for us, we can understand that 
it pays to make conditions as favorable 
as possible.—W. F. 


CURING HAM AND BACON 


“For a very good brine cure take for 
each one hundred pounds of meat, five 
gallons boiled water, ten pounds of sal 
two ounces salt peter and three Pwo 
sugar,” says the Missouri Colle 
Agriculture. ‘Dissolve slowly i in in- 

ients in warm water and allow to cool. 

rinkle a little salt over the bottom of 
the container, then place the meat in it 
very snugly, cover with board or earthen 
ware cover, weighting it with something 
that will not rust and then pour in the 
brine. 

“Leave the meat in the brine four days 
to each pound, yp wot Ff - = for a 
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patent mm to 
New tones 
wk, oo ever 
rinted for farmers 
ells instantly just how 
much is coming to you 
when you sell your hay, 
grain or st Saves 
rin ents mis- 
takes. e will also 
mail latest catalog. of 


Square Deal 
Fence 


This famous fence won't 
cag or bag. Wi 
ogs 


up or crawl ES 
th and 7 = 
wily gal: 


If you have not sent 
fora copy before, just 
drop us a postal and 
get this valuable book 
and our latest catalog 
free and postpaid. 


copies 
this wonderful 


as high as Sic ened. 
It costs you noth 
if you are a | 
owner. Write today. 








CHEAPEST ~ 
WAY TO PULL 
STUMPS 
TRY IT 30 DAYS FREE! 


If satisfied ater trial keep puller. If 
—~ return at our 


AY. 
LOW PRICES Dochice “taopy itemesin Happy Langs” 
giving full information 
A. R. CODE, Land Sales Manager 
Edward Bines Farm Land Co., 1324-A Otis Bidg., Chicage, 1) 





ing $1.45 per roll. Guaranteed House Paint $1.75 per 
gallon. Prices smashed on Plumbing and Heating Sup- 
plies. Write for Catalog. Money back if not satisfied 


PuMomNG) KOLLER BROTHERS 





) ET, 906 Getar Am. CLEVELAND, 6. 
yes set- 


ot | BIG LAND OPENING #::"-°:. 


road, close to city markets, ten years time to actus) 
settlers who will stock and improve, write 


ers. 
ter in U.S 
Sw v 


No swamps or 7; 
. from largest Co. ite ny 





ten potind ham. week all of 
deo teneh out of the banndl, then the brine. | 


W. H. KILLEN, gent 
Cole sult 2g Minnesots 














Place the meat back with that which was 
on the top on the bottom. Then put the 
brine back. When the meat has been long 
enough in the cure take it out of the brine 
and soak it in water for an hour. Then 
wash in warm water and hang in the smoke 
house over a fire which is not too hot 
The smoke house should not get over 120 
degrees at any time. Forty-eight to sixty 
hours is usually sufficient to bring about 
the desired color and the meat can be re- 
moved. 

“Watch the pickle. If it becomes ropey 
take out the meat and wash it in warm 
water. Boil the pickle or make new. 
Wash the container and put the meat 
brine back.”’ 

When preparing for butehering hogs at 
home give them water but no feed for a 
jay before killing. Take care also that the 
animal does not become excited before 
killing as such action may cause the meat 
to spoil more readily. 

When ready to kill, stun the animal by 
a heavy blow with an ax between the eyes. 
[t ean then be stuck with a long, straight 
bladed knife. Place the animal on a steep 
slope with its head down hill and allow it 


to bleed completely before beginning to[ 


scald. Scalding too soon, or before bleed- 
ing is completely done, will leave the skin 
too red. Scraping will be done more 
quickly if it is finished immediately after 
scalding. Scraping will also be made 
easier if a shovelful of hard wood ashes, 
» lump of lime, some soft soap or con- 





centrated lye is added to the water. It 
is not necessary to raise the water for scald- 
ing to a higher temperature than 140 
degrees but it will be necessary to allow | 
the animal to remain ip the water fora 
longer period and it will be necessary also 
o keep the hog moving about in the barrel 
so that all points can be completely 
overed with water. When opening the 
careass cut exactly in the center, splitting 
he pelvic bone between the hams with a 
sharp knife. To open the breast bone it 
will be necessary to cut a little to one side 
f the center but care must be taken here 
that the knife does not get behind a rib. 


ACORNS FOR HOGS 
We have a rather large woods pasture 
containing a considerable number of oak 
trees which bear a large crop of acorns 
every year. I have been thinking of pas- 
turing hogs on this ground this year and 
would like to know the effect of the acorns 
on the swine. Will they be of any value? 
W. E. B., Mo. 
(corns are used quite largely in swine 
feeding in the southern and western 
states and to a limited extent in the corn- 
belt. In an experiment conducted at the 
Cuskegee Alabama Station, acorns and 
kitchen slop were fed to four hundred pigs 
allowing about five pounds of acorns to 
each pig daily. On the whole, the results 
were quite satisfactory altho the resultant 
pork was of a soft spongy nature and the 
lard was somewhat oily. This might have 
en due to the kitchen slop but author- 
ties agree that it is best to cease feeding 
corns and supply grain feed for the last 
three or four weeks of the fattening period 
n order to overcome any possible infer- 
rity in the quality of meat because of the 
corns fed. 


GET THE FULL BENEFIT 

Chis number of Successful Farming 
ontains 164 pages. You will observe that 
t is a complete farm and family magazine. 
You will find articles and experiences of 
farmers dealing with almost every phase 
f agriculture and farm home life. 

Of course, there is more material in one 
issue of the magazine than anyone can pos- 
sibly read and mentally digest at one sit- 
ting. And there are many articles that are 
worth reading two or three or even more 
times in order to remember the salient 
points and get all the “‘meat’’ out of each 
article. 

Read and re-read each copy of Success- 














tul Farming until the next arrives. 














Brief Mention of Elcar Points: 


Four-cylinder models have power- 
ful long stroke Elcar-Lycoming 
motor, developing 37}4 horsepower 
at 2100 r. p.m. Six-cylinder models 
have Red-Seal Continental 34x44 
inch engine, developing 40 horse- 
power at 2100 r.p.m. Two unit 
electrical system. 116 inch wheel 
base. Road clearance 10% inches. 
Full floating rear axle with spiral 
bevel driving gears. Timken roller 
bearings front and rear. Double 
universal drive; tubular propeller 
shaft; copper cellular radiator. 
Easy-riding semi-elliptic spring 
Suspension. Roomy and comfort- 
able bodies of beautiful design and 
durable finish; new “Cathedral 
Pipe” upholstering. Equipment 
complete,even to motometer. 








5-Pass. Touring Car, 4-cyl. engine $1175 
5-Pass. Touring Car, 6-cyl. engine 1375 
4-Pass. Sportster, 4-cyl. engine 1175 
4-Pass. Sportster, 6-cyl. engine 1375 
4-Pass. Rosdster, 4-cyl. engine 1175 
4Pass. Roadster, 6-cyl. engine 1375 
5-Pass. Sedan, 4-cyl, engine 1625 















One Crop Often 
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Large profits are assured. 






bushels of wheat to the acre. 






ments of the 








Prices of grain, cattle, sheep and hogs 


as to of 
railway rates, etc., apply to 
M. J. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Western Canada offers the atest advantages to home seekers. 
ou can buy on easy payment terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— 


land similar to that which throne many years has averaged from 20 to 45 
undreds of cases are on record where in Western 

Canada a gingie exe has gota the cost of land and production. The Govern- 
inion and vinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta want 

the farmer to prosper, and extend every possible encouragement and help to 


rain Growing and Stock Raising. 

ThoughWestern Canadaoffers land at such low figures, the high 
will remain. 

Aya FT A TS 

are ing 3 of markets; free 4 

churches; splendid chmate: low taxation (none on improvements). 

For location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated li 

Immigration, Otta 


en ae ey pg or 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St.. St. Paul, Minnesota 





Big Car Comfort 
at small car upkeep 


OU will find thorough satisfaction in 
the Elcar. It will give you genuine 
comfort. It is roomy. The springs 

are wonderfully easy riding. It is deeply 
upholstered. Riding in the Elcar rests you. 
The Elcar is the “beauty” car of the year. 
No more beautiful car on wheels, The 
body work and finish are of highest quality. 
The Elcar is built to stand the service of 
country roads, keep good looking and 
give long service. 

You secure this comfort and satisfaction 
for moderate upkeep cost. 18 to 20 miles 
are averaged to a gallon of gasoline. 1000 
miles to a gallon of oil, Tires give excep- 
tionally long service due to light weight 
and correct balance. Repair expense runs 
low. Every part is built 150% strong. 
The Elcar motor is speedy, with abundant 
power for the hard pulls. It is a car that 
will serve you economically, dependably 
and long. 

Write for cata illustrating an ibi 

eight 1919 es ‘Models, sent F ae ,- hy 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co. 
750 Beardsley Ave, Elkhart, Ind. 
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Pays for the Land 



















Farm Lands 
Low Prices 





terature, 
wa, Can., or 







Canadian Gov't, Agents 


THE 
JUDITH BASIN 





Offers exceptional 
farming methods. 
cellent water, good markets. 
ers. Prices lowest; terms easiest. 





portunities to the farmer, stockman and investor 
arvest every year—not once in a while. 
You can do better in the Judith Basin. 
Free information and prices sent on request 


ADDRESS THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY, Box J-1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA 


Sure crops by ordinary 
No irrigation, splendid climate, ex- 
Buy direct from the own- 
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srow Wheat in Western Canada 
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HANDY FEEDING PEN FOR HOGS 


A very convenient feeding building for 
hogs, especially adapted for use on the 
general farm was recently built by a 
progressive farmer. The building is six- 
teen by thirty-two feet in size. The walls, 
floor and troughs are all constructed of 
cement. One part of the building sixteen 
by twenty-four feet is used as the feeding 
pen while the rest of the space is utilized 
for the feed cooker, the feed bins and the | 
hrewood 

The feeding pen is divided into two 
equal sections by an alley in the center of 
the building three feet wide. These see- 
tions are each twenty-four feet long by 
six feet wide and each section aecorhmo- 
dates twelve adult hogs making it poate) 
to feed twenty-four hogs at one time 
The alley is used to carry the feed to the | 
troughs which run parallel to it, one on 
each side. A handy swinging fence hung 
above the center of each trough pertnits 
the feed to be placed in the troughs be- 
fore allowing the hogs to begin eating. 
This fence swings both ways on pins or 
gudgeons. When the feed is being placed 
is swung out from the 








in tne troughs it 
alley towards e hogs shutting them 
away After the feed is placed the fence | 


s swung in towards the alley thus giving 
the animals aecess to the feed 
down in slots: a rope being attached to 
the top of each door and running up over 
a pulley attached to the roof and thence 


to the alley They are thus raised or 
lowered from the alley very easily by 
pulling or slacking the rope. A row of 


auger holes extending the length of the 
doors at intervals of two inches apart 
enables one to fasten them with a pin at 
any desired height thereby shutting out 
the larger hogs when only the smaller 
pigs are to he fed. 

The troughs are a part of the floor, 
being hollowed out of eement forms, and 
the cavities in them can be made either 
triangular or circular in shape. They are, 
of course, immovable and cannot be tipped 
over or moved out of place. The opening 
in each trough is eighteen inches wide at 
the top and each trough is twenty four 
feet long. 

lhe feed cooker stands near the center 
of the other section of the building. On 
one side of it are bins for feed and on 
the other side is the firewood corded next 
to the wall. 

The swinging fence above the troughs 
ean be swung up until it is horizontal so 
that when the hogs are ready for the 
market they are gotten into the feeding 
sections, the doors lowered and the fence 
swung up and the porkers driven thru the 
outside door directly into the wagon. 

The cleanliness of this feeding pen is 
promoted by not allowing the 
hogs to sleep in it. The sleeping quarters 
are separate. Altogether this is one of 
the handiest feeding buildings yet devised 
for feeding not to exceed twenty-four good 
sized hogs.—C. H. 8. 


greatly 


THE HOG PASTURE 
The successful hoe grower utilizes 
pasture for his frame growth. I¢ 1s the 
one way to head off the high cost of hog 
production. If we can get the first one 
hundred pounds on grass, by which I 





men pasture of some sort, the balance 
" is lo get this weight means 
pastu ill thru the summer 
If there is no permanent pasture, but 
ke ire available to be sown to rapid 
y leeds, the first sowing may be 
ram ed wit ts. This is a com- 
otf worth in most cornbelt 
territor Of course if one has so far 
anticipated wants as to sow rye last fall, 
, ve an early pasture, one that will 
finished at about the time the rape 
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The doors to these sections slide up and} BOth Make Electricity :— 
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the Power Station Dynamo and the Fiery little Columbias 


makes electricity for the big jobs—to light the 


T= big dynamo whirling in the power station 


city ; to run the factory full of machines ; to propel 


the street cars. 


The fiery little Columbia standing quietly behind the 
scenes makes electricity for all the little jobs—to ring 
bells and buzz buzzers ; to make telephones talk; to run 
toys for the little folks; to ignite farm engines, autos, 
trucks, tractors, and motorboats. 


THE DRY BATTERY 
HE world is so used to having the 
Colambia Dry Battery always at 
its beck and call, the little red 
fellow’s work is accepted as a matter 
of course. 

Yet he ts really ome of the great 
marvels of the age—marvelous for what 
he does—marvelous for his power— 
marvelous for his long life. 

Columbia Dry Batteries are appro- 
priatety called “The handy-men of the 
world.” 

THE STORAGE BATTERY 


HE Columbia Storage Battery is 

backed up with a definite guarantee 

that makes certain for the pur- 
chaser the actual performance to which 
bis purchase entities him. 





For Lawns, Churches and Cemeteries. 


Kokomo Fence—all Steel—makes your 


And everywhere there is Columbia 
Service organized to back up that guar- 
antee. Your Columbia Storage Battery 
has the open of the Columbia 
Pyramid 1 stamped on its lead ter- 
minals. No one but authorized Columbia 
Service Station experts will break that 
eeal—they, and they only, have the 
authority and ipment for resealing. 

And if your ttery should fail to 
live up to its guarantee, its intact 
Colunmibia Pyramid Seal will show at 
once that the battery has not been 
tampered with and you are entitled to 
thorough repairs or another battery 
without additional cost. 

Columbia Storage Battery Service is 
all around you—it will be well worth 
your while to drop in and let them 
show you how they will save you an- 
noyance and expense. 


ORNAMENTAL YARD FENCE: 


ard a 


safe play-ground for your children—adds beauty 
and refinement to your home—protects your 


property. 
and protection when you can 
Fence at such low prices? 


10 Cents a Foot and Up. 


Why be without this attractiveness 
buy Kokomo 


Our Special Prices out-strip all competition and 


will save you money. 


Large iNustrated Catalog 


a fence for every purpose. 


shows 50 styles- 
IT’S FREE. Write for it today. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO., 
Box 374 


Kokomo, In¢iana. 
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and oats come on. Once, when we saw 
we were sure to be out of pasture, we 
sowed sorghum as a hurry-up proposition 


iS 
d found it better tl dry lot by far. 
“a heltewe the bind ceonemieanh * ‘to nth - = Your P art of the ee 
WN L272, > 
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» Billion Bushels, ; aaa 
of Wheat «*sx** 


HE Government desires the farmers of this country 
to produce a Billion Bushels of Wheat in 1919. With 
such a crop the use of the Grain-Saving Wind Stacker 
will save 10,000,000 bushels that would otherwise be lost | 
—a cash gain to farmers of $22,000,000. 


have two or three lots and turn from 
one to another as hogs seem to tire of 
one feed. This entails more expense for 
fencing, but it serves in giving a change 
of feed to the hogs and keeps some of the 
feed untramped till used. Hogs are lovers 
of almost all green feeds, and will do well 
on them if a fair grain ration is given and 
slop of shorts or some mill product is fed. 
The past season we used ground rye with 
good results.—D. ‘H. 


FARM BUREAUS GET TOGETHER 


sear Be Grain-Saving Stacker 







































other farmers’ organizations, or in any . » ineisti ‘ 
way interfere with the work tl ey are do- Write Today to Any of These for Get your share by insisting that the 
ete. , é Ate 1ey are ¢ Grain-Saving Stacker Intormation machine which threshes your grain 
ing, = the a policy ee LIST OF MANUFACTURERS =. equipped with the Grain-Saving \% 
wrevail in the national organization. United States : 1 
Members of other organizations consti- Aultman & Taylor, Mach. Co., Mansfield, O. Stacker. \ 
tute a considerable percentage of farm A. D. Baker Company, socnten, Gite This improved stacker returns to the 
Banting Manufacturing Company, Toledo, » somata 1. ea : we . 
bureau membership and perfect harmony Batavia Machine Company, Patavia, N. ¥. separator the grain blown to the stack 
apparently prevails. Members of organ Gaps Mig, Con Cope Girardean, Missourt in the ordinary process, It saves more 
é ‘ é S. i z t - ape Mfg. Co., air de » isso : ~* ~ » rer we oe 
izations which were formed for work along 2uc ey mag ag Yom Sale than enough to pay the threshing bill. 
special lines find in the farm bureau, a | Ellié-Keystone Agricultural Works, Potts Get the facts from any one of the makers of 
common meeting ground from which they Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rockford, Miinols North America s standard thresh- 
= ° 7 Farmers Independent Thresber Co., Spring- ing machines. Many of these are 
can work upon measures that are of mu-| 7. _ eww also familiar to you as makers 
} 'T oes | . B. Farquhar Co., York, Penns: By ee tn 
tual benefit. The breed association, the | i> Gonnann. Wosnschave, Pensamtvente & tho lending tracts rs and farm 
cooperative societies, the grain growers, | Peepticcn Haskins Werke, Botevtite, Illincis implements. 
, re tp ls 7e aa > _ Keck-Gonnerr: an Company, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
the fruit growers, etc +» AS WE llas the _or pee eng Se ee. 
ganizations whose chief work is confined got ee meets & Ganher Co. Pad 
. ‘or uron ngine eshe » 
to social or educational lines, are in no Huron, Michigan 
Massillon; Ohi 
' ssell & C " aillon: 
way hindered or hampered by the farm ee ee Wind Se te. lation polia, tad, 





Sawyer-Massey Co., Lid., (U. S. Agency), 
Moline, Illinois 

Swayne, Robinson & Co., Richmond, Ind 

The Westinghouse Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Canada 

Robt. Bell Engine & Thresher Co., Ltd., Seaforth, 
Ont 

Dominion Thresher Co., Ltd., 
Ernst Bros Co., Ltd., Mt. F« q ‘ 
John Goodison Thresher Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
Hergott Bros., Ltd., Mildmay, Ontario 
MacDonald Thresher Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
Sawyer-Massey Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Stewart Sheaf Loader Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Sussex Mfg Co., Lid., Sussex, New Brunswick 
Waterloo Mfg. Company, Ltd., Waterloo, Ontario 
R Watt Machine Works, Ltd., Ridgetown, Ont. 
George White & Sons Co., Lid * London, Ontario View locking into hopper showing 
The Grain-Saving Device Originated With The grain trap near stacker fan; also auger 
indiana Manvtacturing Company, Indianapolis, running from beneath trap for return- 
tnd., Who Also Originated the Wind Stacker ing the saved grain to separator. *™*f 
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bureau, but on the other hand are furn- 
ished a means whereby they can combine 
their force and obtaia results which the 
organizations could not obtain, working 
separately. 

To those who have been in close touch 
with the situation the development of the 
farm bureau movement has been a natural | 
and healthy process of growth. Like all | 
thrifty, longlived plants, it spent con- 
siderable time in establishing its roots, | 
but with its roots thoroly developed, the | 
growth has been rapid. Just what the 
mature plant and the fruit of the move-| 
ment will be is still a matter of conjecture. | 
This much can be said, however. It is a| 
movement of farmers, absolutely con- | 
trolled by farmers, and working for the 
host interests of farmers. It is building || 1M@ Famous Maury Ranch Qpen to Settlers 
iro t . ori < ‘ r > >| 
ee p eo rs be bow | : The Maury Ranch, Fergus County, Montana, close to St. P. R. R. 
then filline in the walle and foundation. | inthe rich Judith Basin country is being divided into farms of 80 acres 

- or more and sold at $20.00 and upwards. Armells Creek traverses 


If such an organization fails to accomplish | . . 
the land for seven miles furnishing a bountiful supply of water. A 


wonderful work for the good of agriculture, | ; f th anal d 
it will be because the individual members | arge part of the tract 1s already under irrigation. 


have failed to take the interest mae a>) Few Chances Left to Buy Rich Land at Low Prices 


ganization which is essential to its success. 











































New Hamburg, Ont. 
rest, Ontario 















































Many a worthy effort at farmers’ organ-| Bumper crops of small grains, vegetables, etc. are raised here; 
zation has been wrecked upon the rock of | potatoes 400 bushels; wheat 60 bushels per ac re. Eastern farmers are 
ndifference, or at least has fallen far short selling their high priced land, taking their profit and moving to this 
if its possibilities. Until farmers are will- rich, cheap land which will soon be worth big money. Low altitude, 
ng to take as great interest in their organ- out of danger of early frost. Jt Will pay you to inbestigate. 





zations as laboring men and business men Write to JOHN DAVID Lewistown Mont 
b | ’ ad 


take in organizations for the promotion of 
their interests, there is little ground for 
the complaint that labor and business have 
too great influence in state and national 


i airs. 
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Are You Going to Move? 


If you are going to move within thirty days, or if you have moved re- 
eently without having asked us to change your address on our subscrip- 
tion list, please advise us at once so you will not miss any copies of Suc- 
cessful Farming. Please be sure to give both your old and new addresses. 
Send if possible the address label taken from the last copy of Successful Farm- 
ing that you received. 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 
















NEGLECTED STOGK 

The wastes on the farms of America | 
are appalling, tho they are being sensibly 
checked in many sections. One of these 
wastes comes in the number of animals | 
that die yearly from neglect, many of these | 
being young animals or thin cows which | 
need special care. Ona large farm recently 
we saw thin cows so weak that any cold 
chilling storm might prove their death. 
On this farm there was plenty of feed and | 
fair shelter, where the strong animal could | 
crowd its way. The owner nonchalantly | 
remarked that he guessed he would do on 
to get them to grass. When asked why 
he didn’t give them individual care, he 
=, FS »0ys object to so many chores.”’ 




















Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
I am going to move; please change my address from 
Own Appress 










P.O. — R. Fo DB. annette GOGKO on: 
to New Appress 


F. 
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XPERIMENT Station workers tell us 
that by growing suitable feeding crops 
and feeding them to stock on our farms 
we can maintain the supply of organic matter and nitrogen ii 
our soils, and that the use of phosphorus and potassium with 
the farm manures will gradually build up soil fertility to a point 


beyond its virgin condition. Stock farms everywhere have a 
more prosperous appearance and yield larger crops than grain 
farms. Furthermore, they do not wear out, and this seems to 


bear out the results reported by the scientists. if we wish 
to keep on our farms a portion of the fertility which is removed 
by crops of grain, now is a particularly favorable time to invest 
in some breeding cattle fe try and hold our farms to, at least, 
a reasonable standard of fertility. 

The livestock population of the country is far below what 
it should be to meet economic requirements and make farming 
leas of a gamble than it has been in recent years. There is a fair 
market in prospect for all the beef we can produce and the de- 
mand is developing so rapidly that we are assured of future prices 
that will pay well for feed and care. Feeding cattle for beef, 
or for milk and beef, if conducted along conservative lines offers 
inviting inducements to men who are trying to make good on 
high-priced cornbelt land. More land in grass, more alfalfa, 
clover and other legumes of merit, more silos, more efficient 
crop rotation and more good cattle are the five keys to more prof- 
itable and permanent systems of agriculture in the great corn- 
belt states. Our success depends upon how wisely we use these 
five keys in unlocking Nature’s mysterious storehouse. 

More land in grass is the key to getting and returning a basic 
supply of organic matter or in other words a soil to work with. 
Our pastures have never had a fair deal. Grass suits cattle of 
all ages: it makes growth and gain without the assistance of 
other feeds. The pasture affords ideal conditions to insure 
health and constitutional vigor. Supplemented with a little 
grain the best cattle are produced on grass. Seeding a portion of 
the farm to permanent pastures solves the labor problem so far 
as the land it occupies is concerned, and of the whole farm where 
Col der ie gg S is grown 
The cost of upkeep is very low —es -- = ae 
for pa ture land It requires 
ni i little new seeding ¢ wh 


c i little wee ling and top- 
dressu produce large 
crop Land is growing 
1 gradually gaaning 
mm fe t not s ibyject 

VTASS TOOT 


ky Chnite . es 


f ‘ good pastures are 
{ t cert of craps and 
LAIW assured. 


re rvestalways 
| of breaking up 


™ 


‘ ot ol 

, W p rom- 
‘ tive ‘ yt 
bor a ‘ neertainty 
el re con 
\ ng the mead 
stand vO three 
es Vy grass 
} 1 furni in 
£ or 
‘ iter. to last well 
thir ‘ rotation of grain 
crop e ipplying the farm 
0 s a top-dressing for 
the m crop we are sure of 

y i hay crop which if fed Soe ee 
on the farm adds bulk to the 
farm manure supply, If our 





MAKING THE BEST BEEF BETTER 


Some Keys To Profitable Cattle Feeding 


By C. B. FORD 


real object 1s to make the grass crop do its 
best work for us is it not the best method to us: 
the farm manures for the pastures and 
meadows. If used in this manner it would grow more grass 
for the stock to eat which would return directly to the land as 
liquid and solid manure. The clovers would be encouraged 
to remain a longer period, and the grasses form a richer, thicker 
and heavier sod of greater value than would be the case if 
first depleted of a crop of hay and then pastured so closely that 
the sun could burn up every trace of organic matter in the soil 

Alfalfa, clover and legume crops of merit are the keys that 
unlock the inexhaustible supply of nitrogen in the atmospher 
and the valuable deposits of mineral moat foods in the soil 
Possessing the peculiar power of drawing nitrogen from thx 
atmosphere, they not only supply that element to the soil, but 
at the same time they furnish an abundance of nutritious hay 
and pasturage for the stock. For the best results in feeding bee‘ 
cattle, every farmer should try and get a part of his farn 
seeded with alfalfa. This would insure him plenty of the richest 
hay and provide against drouth and a partial failure of crop: 
grown for hay. 

For the best results in raising other foods for the cattle : 
rotation should be adopted which will make a wide use of clover 
and other legume crops of merit which may be fed out on th: 
farm or used to plow under to improve the quality and quantity 
of organic matter and nitrogen in the soil. Just what crops t 
grow will depend on the condition of the soil, the number of 
cattle being fed and the acreage of corn and small grain crops 
planted. If the soil is reasonably fertile a rotation of clove: 
and timothy two years, corn two years, followed with a smal) 
grain crop, should prove efficient. In such a rotation cowpea: 
seeded in the corn at the last cultivation to be pastured witl 
sheep or hogs, or allowed to fall down to increase the soils pro 
ductiveness might be used¥to good advantage. This rotatior 
is merely a suggestion of what might be adapted to certain con 
ditions. Such a rotation as corn, wheat and clover might b 
preferred by men who have an abundant acreage of al 
falfa to provide against th: 
failure of clover to make 








Some good cattle are the key to greater profits in 
feeding out our crops 


good stand, but as a rule on 
is on safer ground toseed tim- 
othy with the clover an 
allow the meadows to stand 
two or three years. It means 
less plowing, less cultivating 
and heavier crops of gras 
In most cases it will p: 
equally as large profits. Ar 
crop rotation which includ 
corn, small grain and 
legume crop every third 
fourth year should give go 
results from a fertility stan 
point. More efficient.cropro- 
tation is the key to more cor 
plete and economical utiliz 
tion of the plant foods in t! 
soil. Any crop that is grov 
for years in succession on t 
same soil will wear out 
welcome on that soil. Th: 
sands of acres thruout t 
cornbelt are sick of the sig! 
of corn and oats. These soi 
need more efficient rotatio 
a complete change of cro} 
Crop rotation is not a cure- 
all for sick soils. It is mere 
a key to a complex combin 
tion with livestock feeding: 
(Continued on page {86. 
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The New York Telephone Com Veedo! exci 500 Fi 
because Veedol enn of epovalten end onthe Ay y -y- ss bi $f ps 


in the photograph above. 


New facts about lubrication 
every Ford owner should know 


N the cities, where some com- 
panies use great numbers of 
Ford cars and results of their 

use can be compared easily, it 
has been proved beyond any 
doubt that attention to one single 
factor of operation will greatl 

reduce the cost of running a Ford. 


Scientific comparison of the costs of 
running various Fords under similar 
conditions has proved that: 


1. Mileage meas Ber gallon of gasoline 


can be increa 


2. Mileage per quart of oil can be 
increased. 


3. Carbon deposits can be reduced 


to a minimum. 
4. Repairs can be greatly reduced. 


5. More power can be made con- 
stantly available. 


6. Overheating, loose bearings, 
engine knocks, can all be practically 
eliminat 


How are these surprising results 
obtained? By using an oil which re- 
$ beat. 


Under country road conditions a 
still greater wee can be made. Over- 
heating and laboring due to rutted, 

muddy or sandy noe F is reduced toa 
minimum, a repair costs lowered 
orrespondingly. 


The intense heat of the e 
‘rom 200° to 1000° F.—causes o —— 
il to break down and a large part of 
t is reduced to esdiment ter a few 
hours’ running. This sediment is thick, 
eavy and black; it 7" no lubricating 


lue 


The hidden toll taken 
y sediment 


Sediment ee lubricating oil on 
the bearings and fast moving parts. 
breaking the oil film on the cylinder 
walls permits of power, gasoline 
leakage into the crankcase, and rapid 
carbonization. If the film is so badly 
broken by sediment as to allow che 





an 























is fleet is shown 


metal surfaces to come into contact, 
scored cylinders and broken piston 
rings result. This is the hidden toll 
taken by sediment. 


A careful analysis of the causes of 
trouble in the Ford engine shows that 
90% can be traced directly to impro- 
per lubrication. In this ingenious 


power plant, the engine, transmission 
gears, and disc clutch are enclosed in 
the same case. 


¢ oil must meet 


| 
etoeetes 
—-) 





» In the ingenious Ford power 
plant the engine, transmis- 
sion gears, and disc Plated are enclosed in the 
same case. One oil must meet the different lubri- 
cation requirements of these important parts 


the different lubrication requirements 
of these important parts. Veedol 
Medium is specially made to do thi 
This is the oil which the New York 
— Company uses in its 500 
Fo 


The famous Faulkner Process of re- 

used exclusively in the produc- 

tion of Veedol, give it properties unlike 

those of ordinary oil. The two bottles 

at the right illustrating the famous 

Sediment Test show how Veedol resists 
heat and reduces sediment to 86% 


Veedol not only resists destruction 
by heat and minimizes the consequent 
formation of sediment, but also re- 
duces loss by evaporation in your en- 
gine to a negli ible quantity. You 
will get 25% © 80%, more mileage per 
gallon with Riel for this reason. 


Make this simple test 
Remove oil from crank case and fll 


with kerosene. Run engine very slow- 
ly on its own power for thirty seconds. 

drain all kerosene and refill with 
one quart Veedol. Turn the engine 


Ordinary Oil Veedol 
after use ajter use 
Showing sediment formed 
after 500 miles of running 


over about ten times with the crank 
to remove - left in connect- 
ing rod tro Drain mixture of 
kerosene ——. and refill to proper 
level with correct grade of Veedol. 


A short run will show the driver 
that he has new power, and pickup 
under loads. Gasoline and oil con- 
sumption will be greatly decreased. 
Continued use of Veedol will lower re- 
pair charges and lessen time lost by 
ayups. 


Buy Veedol today 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. 
The new 100 page Veedol book des- 
cribes Internal Combustion Engines; 
Transmissions; Differentials; Oils and 
their Characteristics; Oil Refining. It 
also contains the Veedol lubrication 
chart giving the correct grade of 
Veedol to use for your automobile, 
motor-boat, tractor and motor-cycle 
for both summer and winter. This 
book will save you many dollars and 
help you to keep your car running at 
minimum cost. Send 10c for a copy. 


TIDEWATER OIL COMPANY 


Veedol Department 
680 Bowling Green Building, New York 


Branches or distributors in all 
principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 
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This 
CONCRETE 
FEEDING 
FLOOR 


pulled the hog lot 
out of the mud 


—and the hogs 
paid for it 

They wasted no feed and 
produced more ham and 
bacon. 

You pay for a concrete 


feeding floor every year until 
you build one. 


Once built—always built. No 
mud, no disease, no waste of 
grain— more pork with less 
corn—100 per cent profit an- 
nually. CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


You can build a concrete 
Seeding floor. 
Write our nearest District Office 
for Bulletin No. 58 


Remember, 
the hogs foot the bill 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


Atlanta Helena Parkersburg 

Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Dallas Kansas City Salt LakeCity 

Denver Milwaukee Seattle 

Detroit Minneapolis Washington 
New York 


i€ 
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FITTING CALVES FOR FAIRS 

The small stock breeder need not feel 
that he has no chance at the fairs in com- 
petition with the larger class of pro- 
ducers.’ The small producer who studies 
the situation carefully, has a good chance 
of capturing some worthwhile prizes. 
Even if no prize money of any conse- 
> a noes is taken, the advertising value 

erived from showing at the local and state 

gatherings will be well worth the effort. 

It is usually best for the small breeder 
and beginner in exhibiting, to give special 
attention to the training of good calves. 
Often the exhibitor wishes to sell the 
youngsters and those which are gentle 
are more salable than wild ones. 

Livestock judges and authorities along 
this line suggest that the calves which are 
selected be about as old as the fair classifi- 
cation will permit. Older calves show 
definite points of merit and oftentimes 
judges will give them preference over the 
younger, underdeveloped kind. 
The beginner must remember that the 
training of calves for the show ring is a 
long time proposition. The sooner the 
training can begin the better, even before 
the calf is a week old because then the 
work is more easily done and it will not in- 
terfere so much with the gains which the 
animal would put on in weight. It is de- 
sirable that calves which are to be shown 
should not be allowed to follow their dams 
in the pasture. Preferably keep them up 
in the protection of a sanitary shed or 
barnand turn the cows in at the nursing 


time. As the days grow warmer it is 
especially desirable to keep them where 
the will be protected from the torture 


of flies, keeping them in during the day- 
time and allowing them free exercise in a 
small pasture during the night. 
Exhibition experts do not wean the 
yoann to be shown until ey J are at 
east eight months of age. Some breeders 
even allow them to nurse until they are 
fully a year old. Milk is the natural food 
and there is nothing like it to put a calf in 
good show form. Of course, it will be 
necessary to supplement it with hay and 
grain which they should be taught to eat 
at the earliest age possible. Most young- 
sters will make use of a small amount of 
choice hay or pasture soon after birth. 
They will begin eating the grain ration 
when they are seven or eight weeks old. 
The Missouri Agricultural College recom- 
mends a ration of two pounds shelled 
corn to one of whole oats. In addition 
one pound of old process linseed oil cake 
to eight pounds of corn and oats is also 
advantageous after the calf has become 
about six months old. About the time the 
youngsters are weaned when they are 
eight months or more of age the grinding 
of corn and oats is often found profitable. 

Of course, there are many tricks in the 
trade of showing livestock in the show ring 
and getting that livestock ready for ex- 
hibition, but there are certain fundamental 
principles such as proper selection, careful 
training, an abundance of choice feed, and 
regularity of feeding which are essential 
to good results in showing calves and to 
which all breeders give heed. 


GRAZING AND HIGH PRICED 
LAND 


The consumer who declares that meat 
should be lower in price should stop to 
consider that it is now being produced on 
high priced land, and if there is any re- 
duction in price at the block it must come 
from someone between the butcher and 
the real producer. While the producer 
appears to be getting a high price for his 
beef animals, the cost of production is 


now so great that there is no more in the 
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business than there was twenty years 
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There 
Is A 


Fortune’ 


In 
Drillitte 


2 
LY £3 8 ES 
VA Ro, Fit te I 
life—are grasping this remarkable chance 
to get into this big paying business. Get 

Started at once. 

Armstrong Machines 
drill more hole at less cost than any ma- 
chine on the market. The ARMSTONG—built 
for service since 1867—furnished in traction or 
non-traction style— operated by our 
The Drill is a marvel of 
simplicity, efficiency and durability. 3 
ri hand levers complete ev: opera- 
tion. Many beginners average 50 ft. per 

. On hard tests it nes averseed ay 
the profit possibilitice out for gals. fos a 


Write today and full information. Special 
a te San ccterninn toes Gereien. 


Gat acs et eee 
ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
LOO, IA. 
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“Reo” Metal ¥; Crimp, Corra- 
fer ieee Waite Fan ean ore 
pL ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


cost ; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopaintt: 
or Guaranteed rot, fre, rust, lightning 4 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices free 
samples. We Gell direct 
from to youand 







Samples & 
Roofing Book 








QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Fwil Life in it 
when delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED 

For 6 and 7 Years. 

Mode Fresh For Your Order O00 Cites Bestest 
INSTRUCTIONS 2° gia, 


Ww Today f REE PAINT 
it or 
i ” Cards. Tells why paint be fresh. 


O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 
Department 48 ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Water Supply 
Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth $t., Chicago 
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ago, when prices were less than half of the 
price today. A serious increase in the cost 
of beef that is often not considered at all | 


is the increase in the cost of grazing, or 


rather, the grazing of cattle on high priced | 
there is no| 


land. Go where you will, 
longer cheap land. The land so poor 
onde badly situatedfrom the standpoint 
of rainfall that it requires from ten to 
fifteen acres to graze an animal thru the 
season of grass growth, has doubled in 
price in very recent years, while the best 
of grasing {ands have more than trebled 
in value in many cases. Rentals charged 
forthese lands, where not used by owners, 
have increased in proportion to selling 
values, so there is now no cheap grazing 
left. In the production of a steer, there 
was a time w grazing was not counted 
for much in his cost. The writer can 
remember when it cost but the small sum 
of one dollar a head to cattle put thru 
the grazing season. This was in the days 
when herds were run on a common range, 
and the dollar a head was assessed to pay 
the herders and for a few pieces of land 
that had to be leased. In some localities 


+ Soe Sey eee n of 

as it is a question of able to get the 
land at any price on which to graze cattle. 
Those owning lands are able 


grazing 

to sit back take bids until they be- 
come ashamed to accept more money, 
and of course the amount they get must 

added to the ultimate cost of cattle. 
[t may be that someone, somewhere be- 
tween jucer consumer, is getting 
ane itant profit out of beef, but the 
producer does not get more than he 
should have, for even the the animal 
eats is worth twice what it was ten years 


ago.—H. L. 


THE SILO AND THE SHOCK 
Who has not gone out to the field when 
snow and ice were over oF below, and and 
the mercury stood at zero or 
pulled the fodder loose from the ground 

The men who have done this feel abou 
like my brother did before he put up a 
silo and fed from it two years. He 

“I'd rather do the hard work in the f 
filling the silo than to haul fodder in the 
winter.”” He has fed fodder almost every 
year for twelve years and has fed from the 
silo two years. In addition he says that if 
the silo is not used but once and that once 
was the winter of 1917-18 it has paid the 
bill of construction and left a balance in 
favor of the farm. 

There is no mistaking the fact that his 
‘atthe come thru the wWinter in better 
shape than they did on the fodder. It is 
comparatively easy to throw down sil 
from the silo every day and give the cattle | 
a little straw besides. No matter how cold 
or how much snow, the cattle get a good 
feed at about the same time twice per day. | 
lhe fodder might be late and all over with 

leet and was fed on the ground. There is 
no comparison as to the way the cattle 
thrive.—J. J. N. 


CROSSING SHEEP 


| have a number of ordinary ewes of 
mixed breeding. I have crossed them 
with a Merino buck. Should I have done 
this or would a Shropshire cross have been 
a ee — 

The Merino is a wool producing shee 
ind for wool production gives excel- 
lent results on grade ewes. the lambs 
ire to be raised for this purpose the 
selection of a Merino ram was wise. If 
yn the other hand, it is the intention to 
produce mutton or a combination of wool 
1nd mutton the Shropshire cross would 
be preferable. In either case no mistake 
has been made. Wool will probably be 
relatively high in price and much in de- 
mand for several years and the same can 
€ ot of —— mutton. It would be 
well if more of our general farms support- 
ed : a flock stihete " 
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ically unbreakable, 
ed @ (stone) insulator of 
esuvius is yore = to porcelain.” 
—A. R. Mosier. 
Impervious to heat, proof against 
heat cracks—the Vitite insulator 
is one of the features that make 
Vesuvius superiority. 
Other exclusive, and —— features 
the motorist perfect confidence in the Vesuvius, for they 
2 — certainty of operation, instant smoother run- 
ning, power, fuel ecomomy. Gas tight and carbon 
proof —a type for every motor. 


" The pane Aare iB 


29 yours of Leademthip tn Speak: Phig Menadectann 
Sold at the standard price $1.00. (In Canada $1.50.) 
Vesuvius Tractor Plug—with Unbreakable Mica Insulation 
—the plag for Trecsex, Track and Car— ~ 

$2.00 each. (In Canada 
Send for fre bok Mowler on Spark, Pigs” which 
tells authoritatively the right for all motors. 
“tise Spt pene pt Pg HSK 
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lors,end sizes'in the fam: 
ne ™, bicycles, All are pict 
in yy id a. our new 1919 catalog. 
7 Thete are > me also—in fact 
ete tine of bicycles in the world, 
PRICES, that will save you 
icycle to suit the taste of every 
Racers, Janiers for 





Motorbike 
> Ladies too — all at prices made pos- 
a) sible only by our Factery-direct-to-Rider selling policy. 


30 Days Free Trial “tsar-“t:: 


bicycle 
select, 
FREIGHT CHARGES FULLY PRE ‘AID TO YOUR 
TOWN, for thirty days free tril—actual riding test. We 
pay return charges if you decide not to keep it, -_ 
make no charge for wear and tear during trial. 
make no effort to influence your decision. The trial 


is all at our expense. 

Back of your “RANGER’ 
Factory-to-Rider ®sj< 91 x0ur,"4"e 
it—is the oldest and most successful bicycle con- 
cern in the world, with a Service department 
that cares for the parts and repair needs of more 
than a million riders. With every “RANGER” we 
ship goes a@ Certificate of Guarantee for Five Years. 


Parts & ae, He 


toon front ‘en 
, Tool Kita, ete., 















fer to send, all ch prepaid 
ou select for 30 Days Trial. La A St nl 
ele, tires or sundries without first learning what 
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‘It's You. Arthur!” 


RTHUR FIELDS, the great vaudeville favorite, is a 

past master at putting the “punch” into popular 

songs. The illustration is from a photograph taken at the 
Edison Recording Laboratories and shows Mr. Fields 
standing beside the New Edison and singing in direct com- 
parison with its ReCreation of his voice. This test of 
direct comparison is an Edison test. It is made by no 


other manufacturer. 


At the table are seated three experts, who pass on each 
Edison recording. In the group surrounding them are several 
popular Edison artists who happened to be at the Edison 
Recording Laboratories when this test was made. Among 
them are Collins and Harlan, world famed singing come- 
dians; George Wilton Ballard, the popular ballad singer; 
Cesare Sodero, Director of Sodero’s Band; and Eugene 
Jaudas, Leader of the Jaudas Society Orchestra. 


The verdict of this critical assemblage was expressed in 
the spontaneous ejaculation, “It’s you, Arthur.” The New 
Edison has never failed, in similar comparisons, to bring 


forth a similar verdict. 
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Broadway Is Gay Again! 


Good old Broadway, bad old Broadway, where joy is king 
and care must wear the mask of mirth. 


Broadway is itself again! 


HERE are those who appear to believe 

that the Edison Recording Laboratories 
specialize on grand opera and classical music to 
the neglect of the songs of the day. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 


During the war, the output of Re-Creations 
was necessarily reduced but now the Edison 
Manufacturing Laboratories are operating at 
full blast and the Broadway Hits are being 
produced in large quantities. 


The artists who sing the new songs and play 
the new dance music for the New Edison will 
testify that Mr. Edison’s recording experts are 
as painstaking and exacting in recording the 
latest nonsense from “Tin Pan Alley”* as 
they are in making a record of a grand opera 
aria. Recently, after repeated rehearsals, a 
celebrated singer of comic songs said disgust- 
edly to his companion: “Edison certainly 
makes you earn your money. You'd think I 
was going to sing ‘Celeste Aida’ instead of 
a thing that nobody will remember the name 
of twelve months from now.” 


This singer spoke the truth. It is an inflexible 
tule at the Edison Recording Laboratories 
that if a thing is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing well. 

*The Popular Song Publishers’ District. 
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“WHAT THE Cai bya 


For the same reason that the New Edison 
brings to your home everything the ear can 
give you of the art of the world’s great opera 
singers, it also puts the very breath of Broad- 
way into its Re-Creation of the Broadway 
song and dance hits. 


The illustration on the opposite page is from 
a photograph taken at the Edison Recording 
Laboratories om Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
as Arthur Fields was making the acid test of 
singing in direct comparison with the New 
Edison’s Re-Creation of his voice. 


If you will close your eyes as you listen to 
the New Edison's Re-Creation of Mr. Fields’ 
voice in some of the recent Broadway song hits 
a magic carpet will transport you to Longacre 
Square, and Fields’ performance will be as 
entertaining to you as if you were sitting in 
a second row seat at the Palace Theatre. 


Mr. Edison spent three million dollars in re- 
search work to develop the phonograph 
which performs this miracle. Do not confuse 
this wonderful Three Million Dollar Phono- 
graph with other sound producing devices. 
There is but one instrument which sustains 
the test of direct comparison with living 
singers and instrumentalists, It is 
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ILKOLI Da 
FaHOGe 
Awa~,. 


Quick fattening at least cost is first 
consideration of all hog raisers. 


Get more nourishment out of c high- 
priced grains. Keep your hogs digestive 
systems toned up so that they assimilate 
their food properly. 

The main ol tion heretofore to most but- § | 
Ik has been the excessive cost, incon- 
expense of handling, no 
grus trant eed stancard and the poor keeping 
qualities during t -e different seasons. Over- 
come all these difficulties by using 


““MILKOLIN E 


the base of which is Pure Modified Buttermilk, 
with the proper acids and fats added which 
makeitasat factorysubstitutefor buttermilk. 

MILKOLI NE comes ina condensed form. It 
will keep indefinitely in any climate and will 
not mold, rotor sour. Wer footing, mienepart 
MILKOLINE with 60 parts water or swill and 
feed with your usual feeds. It will keep 
your hogs healthy, eye keen and 
make more pork bushel of gra 

Stop buying Muttermilk” of ot wneertain 
quality. Use MILKOLINE and you will al- 
ways be sure of an even, uniform acidity, 
and at a cost of two cents a gallon or less 
when mixed as stated above. 
Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct * foe this Ad 
10 Gats. at Creax=ry . ou per gal. 
$2 Gals. of Groam--y...... ...... <<<. ~ ae por gal. 
55 Gals. at Creamery _. caue 088 por gal 
No extra charge for ke-s or barrels. Order 
today or write for descriptive circular. 


The Milkoline Mfg. Co. 
Y, MO. 


112 Creamery Bldg. KANSAS 
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edy for sore, lame and blemished 
horses. Sold with Sigued Contract 

to refund if it fails to cure 
SPAVIN, 






Ring opin,— 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hook 
or Tendon disease; horse works too. %6-page 
Book, Sample Contract-Bond and advice—ALL FREE. | 
TROY Cc L CO., 336 — a A 
[ ists papules all Save- 2 ee 

'» Os we ecad by Parc Post or Expresspaid. 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry*thru this 
Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment Give age and sex of animals, 
mptoms and previous treatment, if any. 
in these columns are intended to be 

by local druggists. However, our 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
Cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
animals are aMicted with and on account of having 
been scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists Address ak communications to Veteri- 

narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 

Failure to Breed—I have two heifers that I 
would like to breed at once and they have not as 
yet come in heat. Would you please tell me how I 
ean feed these heifers to bring them in heat im- 
mediately?—P. M., Pa. 

What you ask is impossible, ag nature directs 
such matters Periods of heat may come oa, 
however, if you feed a quart of wh 
each heifer the first thing in the morning and 
inject into the vagina of each two or three times 
a week, half a gallon or more of blood warm water 
yr a heaping teaspoonful of salt to the 
— or 30 grains of permanganate of potash to 

e gallon. 


Ailing Mare—I have a five year old mare that 
is poor vy le doesn’t improve in flesh altho I have 
fed Fowler's Selution of Arsenic, a compound of 
gentian, copperas, fenugreek and elecampane. 
She has trouble in getting up whem down; after 
getting onto her feet she seems to have plenty of 
life but refuses to eat any amount of grain or 
feeds. Can you give me some advice as to what is 
the trouble with her?— il. K., Ind. 

Swamp fever fs to be suspected as the disease 
present and it ‘is incurable. . Chronic disease of 

ver may cause similar «ymptoms and that 
also does not respond well to treatment. It would 
require personal examination, however, to make 
sure as to the exact nature of the disease and for 
that you should depend upon the skill of the local 
graduate veterinarian. Meanwhile have him t 
the teeth in order and add nux vomiea to the 
medicine. It would be well to support the mare 
with slings in a boxstall at night. 

ete—What is the cause of my pigs getting 

lame in their hind legs? They eat well but some of 
them cannot stand up on their hind legs. I fed 
them corn for a time. What can I do to cure them? 
—E. P., N. Dak. 

Overfeeding, lack of exercise and constipation 
induce this condition. Young affected pigs, usually 
have rickets. Prevention is all =e and con- 
sists in enforcing active exercise every day, keepi 
the bowels active and feeding mixed rations —~ 
alfalfa hay instead of large quantities of corn. 
You might as well butcher the hogs and eat the 
meat if no serious disease is found to be present. 

Leaking Teat—Last summer while fresh, 
blisters broke out on the teats of my cow. One 
covered the end of the teat and in healing, closed 
the milk duct so that it was almost impossible to 
get the milk. We called a veterinarian and he 
opened it and inserted an instrument with in- 
structions to remove it while milking, and replace 
it for several days. This we did carefully. The 
teat has leaked ever since it was first opened and 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make ahorse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind \y 
or Choke-down, can be 

reduced with 


also other Bunches or swellings. Ne blister, no 
hair gone, and horse keptatwork.Economical | 
—only a few drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R Free 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 95 Temple St.,Springfiéld, Mass. 















ss Varkace _——r to ve satisfaction or money 
Package sufficient for ordinary cases 
sineaAl HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418, Fourth Ave. Pittsburg, Pa. 








ag your stock—best and 
eedbcation for Hogs, 
Name, and 
mailed free on request. 
F.S. Burch &Co.131W. HuronS 
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L Hl All ages. Large Profitable Kied. 
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| lymphangitis. 


| and do not feed any grain when she is idle. 


the veterinarian said this would finally stop but 


| it has not and he says nothing can be done. Is 


there something I can put on to hold the milk? 
—J. M., Ark. 

Twice daily, soak the teat in a strong solution of 
alum in water; then apply flexivle collodion to the 
teat, after milking, or apply melted wax or paraffin, 
If this does not avail apply a little blistering salve 
to the orifice of the teat the next time the cow is 
| dry. 

Lump on Jaw—I have a six months old heifer 
which has a lump about one inch high and as big 
as a dollar on its jaw. In two weeks this has 
grown four times its original size and the lump now 
seems very hard but is soft in the center and 
seems to have grown fast to the bone. This calf 
has been with other cattle which are fed ensilage, 
have access to a wheat straw stack, and clover 
straw threshed. They also have a twenty-five 
acre pasture. Is this sufficient for growing calves? 
—D. L., Ohio 

While a split or diseased molar tooth possi 
is the cause and such a tooth should be squneedy it 
is much more likely that actinomyeosis (lump jaw) 
is present. Saturate the lump once daily with 
tincture of iodine 
continue the treatment also ejecting a little of the 
tincture every other day. Young frowing cattle 
should have whole oats, bran and oilmeal in addi- 
tion to good hay, if you think you can afford such 
feeding 

Lymphangitis—My six year old horse has 
What can I do so that her leg will 
not remain large? Our vete rinarian treated it 
weeks’ time. 


Never let the mare stand idle for a single day. 
Allow ther a roomy boxstall when in the stable or 
turn her loose in a shed when not at work. Let 
her run out daytimes when she has no work to do 


This 
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does not go down with exercise is incurable. 
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Get This Big New Book 
cong chats « ot tyme and bay gute 

to choose from. It shows 

improve all cars—and make them 


Fete Ruste cads Socio 
Reduced Prices on Riverside 
5000-Mile Auto Tires 


verside now priced the lowest t! 
= —4-t a The ace FREE book te 
about —the prices verside 


." Write now 


‘or the 
Gre 2°" REE copy of this book. Address the 
house nearest you. 


The Stewart Little Wonder handles 200 
to 400 head a day. It consists of 
2 Stewart Power Shearing Ma- 
chines; 2 Stewart wide shears; 
12 combs (lower knife;) 24 cut- 
ters (upper knife.) 
1 power grinder for sharpenin; 
combs and cutters. 
1—2 h. p. Little Wonder Gasoline 
Engine—high tension magneto. 
Engine may be used for other work after 
shearing. Price of complete outfit as de- 
scribed above $163.20. If not convenient 
to remit in full send 10% with order and 
pay balance on arrival. Return for full 
a A d including freight, if not satisfied. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT GossP any 
i2ta d¢. aad Ceatral Ave. Chicago, Lil 
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GREEN FOOD FOR HOGS 

n my experience I have found that 
pigs will not do well without some green 
food in summer. I tried several different 
things one of which was cowpeas. They 
»xcellent for many purposes. but not 
for early green food for pigs. I mention 
ypeas, as I find that it is a common 


. 
take among farmers to raise them for 


m 
ew 
Fi ive years ago I hit upon this plan. I 
plowed a half acre of ground in early 
spring, sowed it to mixed corn and oats 
and then harrowed thoroly. I then pre- 
pared another half acre alongside of the 
first and sowed it to rape; then about the 
middle of June or a little later, I planted 
half an acre to sweet corn. I had all these 
crops side by side as close to the pig pen 
as possible. 

As soon as the oats were a foot high, I 
began mowing them for the pigs, feeding 
them a little every morning and evening. 
By the time the oats were gone the rape 
was ready. Rape will grow’a second cro 
if the plants are not cut too low, but 
have always slashed it off close, because 
with me it has always proved an uncer- 
tain quantity. By the time the rape is fed 
out the sweet corn will be ready for use. 

After the half acre of oats were fed out, 
| immediately plowed the patch over, 
harrowed it oak an planted it to sweet 
corn. That furnishes green food for the 
early fall months 

Last fall I seeded half an acre to rye for 
green feed this spring. Pigs will not eat 
much of the rye after it gets twelve or 
fifteen inches high, but they chew it and 
get all the sap out of it and it seems to do 

them lots of good. After all there is no 
green feed for pigs better than sweet 
corn. They like it from the time it is a 
foot high until it is dried up. Plant lots 
of it for them if CY pat have no pasture; it 
will pay.—L. B. 


HAND FED PIGS 

Man ple complain they cannot 
raise las ber hand, but my method has 
always proved successful with me. In 
spring litters there are nearly always one 
or two runts or cripples which must either 
be raised by hand or let remain to die in 
the pen. 
Every two hours feed one-half cup of 
mixed half water and half new milk. 
Never skim the milk after it has stood a 
few hours. Heat milk to the same tem- 
perature as when drawn. Every third day 
put one teaspoonful of sweet oil in one 
feed. Keep this up for one month, then 
increase the amount of feed and decrease 
the hours between, until the youngsters 
are large enough to feed as any other 
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‘Bigger, § Stronger Litters sade 
Bigger, Faster Growing Shoats 


The care and feed given the sow from the time she is bred until she 
farrows and then, both sow and litter until weaning time, has much 
to do with the profits you — from your hogs. td your sows are i 
and handled right, bigger, stronger litters are sure tocome. The 
will thrive better, grow vigorous y right up to weaning time. T ~ + 
if given the proper growing feed, pasture and exercise, bigger frames, 
heavier bone and better finish, with bigger profits, will result. 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


and the aro SELF-FEEDING PLAN have proven to 

hoe iret t omen m and farmers to be an ideal way of raising 

{ACHER FEED, fed in self-feeders with tank- ff 

ass puts yee sows in ideal farrowing condition. Second, it gives ff 

little pigs the —s start through the mother. Third, after wean- f 

ong * develops bone and fre es, and with the addition of corn | 
tankage it wi pet on fat quicker and cheaper than anything you 
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ao aaa tell all about this famous hog feed in this space, but 
mall yen 0 tells how we 


copy of our New Hog Book. It 

fed. ha eyihen 2 Pine of Champion Barrows which won 

| at the International; vf im the National Swine Show, the Illinois 
Pair and the Indiana Fair. Write for a copy today. pa. is 


State 
full of chs hog raising information. Ask your dealer 
SCHUMACHER If he can't supply you, let us know. 








Hog Feed Dept., ADDRESS CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


He QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
eed, Dept. 


' ADDRESS CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
' Send me your book * "Big Pigs and 
g How to Rake Them 
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hog, three times a day. Be careful and 
not overfeed the second and third months. 

For a few days I feed with a spoon, then 
I hold the little fellow’s nose down in the 
milk with my finger in the mouth, gradu- 
ally slipping the finger out. In this way 
orphan pigs soon learn to drink. Don’t 
keep them shut up in a box all the time. 
Give them a little exercise just after they 
are fed, and especially if they are crippled 
or stiff in the limbs. <In the latter case, 
rub limbs lightly and assist them to stand 
or walk until they gain strength. 

Let me tell of an April pig I took to raise 
when only twenty-four hours old. He 
had been stepped on by the mother and 
broken down in the hips; he could not 
stand, and was a runt besides. ‘Lhe first 
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TURN the STRAW Into DOLLARS 
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yields, put fertility in —- ecil. Get 
liars out of the straw pile by 
spreading it with 

The EAGLE oe SPREADER 

“Original” a ney suce 
straw Soceing” ead . 

ae it. 
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KRAMER ROTARY 
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for home and farm. 
Gear Pumps operate ma ird 
and have Glass Valve Seats 
that cannot wear or corrode Myers 

—— Power Pumps, Wor 

d Pumping Jacks run by 

any gasoline engine or motor ¥ 
ag teeny semnge ane 
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month he gained two pounds a week, 
then weight increased rapidly. In the 
fall at butchering time he weighed over 
twe hundred pounds. At the price hogs 
TW. last fall, was he worth saving?— 
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CONCRETE HOG TROUGHS 

Concrete hog troughs, when made prop- 
erly, are more satisfactory than any other 
since they are durable, not easily moved 
about, and ially some types are quite 
easily cleaned. 

The two cuts shown are methods of 
making two different styles. Figure one 
is the simplest and a bit the strongest, 
while figure two gives one with more 
capacity 

Tn either case, a trough twelve inches 
wide, the length desired, and eight inches 
deep is made and placed on the ground. 
The inside form consists, in figure one, of 
a “V” shaped trough laid upside down, 
and in figure two a trough with sloping 
sides, placed in the same position. Stakes 
driven into the ground, and held true by 
cross ties, keep the sides of the forms from 
bulging. They are then filled with a rich 
mixture and the bottom smoothed off 
with a stick. 

These troughs should be reinforced 
with chicken wire or single wires of larger 




















Fig 77 





sizes, and should run across the bottom | 
ind well up the sides to the top 
If desired the forms may be removed | 
while the conerete is still a bit soft and | 
the top edges rounded off with a brick or 
rough wood block. To prevent the | 
troughs from drying out too quickly, 
finish off, cover with sand and wet thoro- 
They should set a week before using. 

ih ie. We 


MAKING THE BEST BEEF BETTER 
Continued from page 78 
complement. Crop rotation is a great 
securing and conserving thefertility 
yped by tillage and soil improving 
yps. No two plants root at the same 
lept Corn is shallow rooted, wheat is 
deeper, and clover is still deeper rooted. 
ach feeds upon an area ofitsown. Each 
crop has a peculiar way of gathering its 
itrogen, phosphorus and potassium. In 
he decay of the roots of a plant that can 
t potassium easily, another plant that 
innot so acquire it, finds it readily pre- 
pared at hand. Different crops require 
lifferent quantities of the materials needed 
for growth from the soil and atmosphere. 
rop rotation as a key to a more even 
listribution of plant food elements should 
receive more attention in our crop growing 
vethod 
More silos are the key to economy and 
ficiency in saving our corn crops. It is 
ry evident that in the future we must 
plan our production of stock food on the 
basis of economy and conservation of 
plant food. Our problem is to make plants 
und animals produce the maximum per 
ore, and to retain the bulk of fertility on 
our farms. The silo lends itself admirably 
to the perfection of this scheme. The use 
the entire corn plant has more than 
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HOW ONE FARMER PROGRESSED 
A HUNDRED 
YEARS IN A DAY 


He was puzzling over the labor 


problem. 

“Trouble with me is,” he said, “that 
I’m farming the way they did a hundred 
wd ago. All hand and horse labor. 

I need is Power.” 
He bought an automobile. That 


saved several hours a day getting the 
stuff to market. Then we showed him 

how to hitch up the wonderful auto 

er plant to do pretty nearly all the 

ouslip Lay Porta ard work of the farm. He could move his 

Power under the atle power about where the work was—that was the 
first big point. And the Power was always ready. 


Here’s a sample day when you 
Farm the Lay Way with 


this extra work besides. 

This whole Farm Power Out- 
fit-Car, ley Porta Power, Lay 
Milkin achine, j= 4 orta 
Saw, y Farm Light, | ay 
Porta Pump, Lay Porta Mi 
costs about what one laborer 
would cost fora year and they'll 
do your farm work for many 
years ‘or practically nothing. 

power on earth and 

most efficient. Each machine 
sold separately. Lay Porta Power will operate any 
machinery you now own that can be driven by a belt. 

Power on the farm means profit. Portable Power— P 
Lay Porta Power. Writeforfullinformation.. We can Send full particuiars 
employ a few farmer agents. Every one buys on * about Lay Perta Power, 
demonstration—the proposition is that logical. , 
L. A. YOUNG INDUSTRIES, Inc., Detroit, Mich 

Portable Power implements for the farm 
Grace Motors Lt'd. Toronto, Ont. 
dian Distributors. 


Exctusive C SR eee 





Cultivate triple acreage 
with Planet Jr. tools 


Your country needs all the food you can raise. Increase 
your production. Raise more than ever, by using Planet Jr. 
tools. Theyenable you to cultivate three times the acreage 
possible with ordinary tools, because you can do the work so 
easily, quickly and thoroughly. 

Planet Jrs. are fully guaranteed and will last a life-time. 

No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel- 
Hoe, Cultivator and Plow js a special favorite. Opens the furrow, 
sows all garden seeds (in hills or drills), covers, rolls down and marks the 
next row all at one operation. Hoes, plows and cultivates all through the 
season. A hand machine that will pay for itself in time, labor and seed 
saved in a single season. 

No. 12 Planet Jr. Double and Single Wheel-Hoe has hoes 
that are wonderful weed killers. The Plows open furrows, cover 
them and bill growingcrops. The Cultivator Teeth work deep or 
shallow. The Leaf Lifters save much time in late work when 
plants are large or leaves too low for ordinary work. Crops 
are straddied till 20 inches high, then the tool works be- 
tween rows with one or two whe 


S.L: ALLEN & CO. Inc. Pes 

















doubled the stock carrying capacity of 


thousands of farms. In the cornbelt the 
silo means an increase in the number of 
cattle kept on the farm and an increase in 
the quantity of manure produced. ~The 
feeding of silage enables one to feed out 
greater quantities of forage and fodder | 
crops and to work straw and other kinds | 
of fodder and bedding into manure. To| 
get the greatest benefit from silage as a | 
builder of soil fertility we must grow plenty 
of supplemental foods to make up properly 
balanced rations for our stock. This means 
the growing of grain and legume crops. 
Silage has changed stock farming from a | 
gamble to a source of certain profit. The 
instances that cause the losses from drouth | 
and partial failure of the grass crop are 
eliminated from the accounts of the farmer | 
who has an abundance of silage at hand. | 
With silage at his disposal he can rely upon 
pasture simply to supply its crop of feed 
as @ contribution to the ration which is 
completed whenever it necessary by 
silage. Uniformly rapid gains are thus 
secured in spite of the eccentricities of the 
weather. Like the certainty of a harvest 
on irrigated lands, livestock given this 
fully extended feed supply makes a uni- 
formly large return for the season’s care. 
With good silage the weather is set at 
naught, summer losses are eliminated and 
every possible ounce of feed produced on 
the farm made into growth or fat. 
Conditions have been established thru- 
out the cornbelt states which are compel- 
lingfarmers to attempt the introduction of 
systems of farming calculated to restore 
the fertility of the soil. It is understood 
in = unscientific, but unusually practical 
ay, that upon theadoption of such sys- 
oom profitable cattle feeding depends. 
After years of experience, which we have 
had neither the inclination nor time to 
interpret, we are agreed that beef cattle 





is 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Let this free booklet all tog 
the way to bigger live stock pro 
How much would it help you Pit you 
knew the real reasons why your 
Mares, COWS, SOWS OF ewes some- 
times fail to breed—why so many 
animals die at birth—how to prevent 
abortion—how to prevent and cure 
the diseases which weaken and kill 
——_ ene to care properly 

ng animals—how to con- 
trol beoediie~how to breed success- 
fully by e—how to improve 
and stren n an individual animal 
or an entire herd—how to judge in- 
stantly fertility, vigor, longevity, 
good mothers and pleasant disposi- 
tions. How much, in real money 
value, would knowledge like this 
mean to you? 


How to Prevent Abortion 


That is the title of one of the valuable 
chaptersin this FREE book, A few of the 
other chapters are: Why So —y <A New Born 
Animals Die, How to for Breeding 
Animals, How to Control Heredity, The Fine 
wag of Scientific Breedi Don't miss 





fed and handled in the old way cannot 
be made to pay satisfactory profits. 
Many men are going about the problem in 
a different way; some are doomed to 
failure; others are finding year by year 
that they are on the road to success. 
Experience shows and technical observa- 
tion proves that most of the successful 
systems of handling beef cattle on high- 
priced land have been developed around 
the feeding of silage and the growing of 
grasses and legume crops of merit. It is 
only natural then that the silo should 
find its greatest popularity in the cornbelt 
states where it takes the stalks, formerly 
allowed to deteriorate and largely waste 
in the weather, and preserves them for 
feeding. 

More good cattle are the key to greater 
profits from feeding out our crops. At 
present prices. we can afford to grow feed- 
ers on our farms. Buyers are now showing 
greater discrimination in favor of well- 
bred beef steers than they ever have be- 
fore. They are willing to pay a premium 
for quality and the genera belief in mar- 
keting and feeding circles is that the de- 
mand will take the supply of the best 
feeders at good prices. 

Pedigreed sires and adequate feed and 
care are essentials in producing good feed- 
er cattle. These are the factors which have 
made it possible for the British farmers to 
hold their own in face of far-stronger com- 
tition than our farmers have ever 
cnown. The appetite for choice cuts of 
prime beef is as ingrained a characteristic 
of the American people today as it is of 
the British. We can grow the right kind 
of feeds in the cornbelt and we can get 
higher prices for prime quality beef than 
we are getting today. Some farmers who 
do not want to finish their cattle can find 
good profits in selling them to those who 
do. Our feedlots cannot be filled from the 
range. This means an opportunity for 
farmers not on the range to breed feeders, 
and better feeders must be bred to meet 
the demands for better beef. Cornbelt 
mg should return to breeding beef 
cattle 


It also tells all about our 


It's chock-full of money- 
-- R nts. 
ee in Animal Breeding—a sim- 


Write For FREE BOOK 


Tear out coupon NOW. Get our wonderful free booklet 
**How to Breed Live Stock.’’ Gives valuable information 
on the breeding of horses, cattle, swine and sheep, Shows 
pictures of breeding organs. Gives wonderful descriptions 
and valuable advice. Use coupon NOW. This book FREE! 


















ple, practical, home-study course that will 
really show you just how to cut down your 
expenses and losses and increase the value 
of your stock, 

90st your live stock profits. Strengthen 
and increase your herds. Prevent abortion 
and sterility. Double the value of your 
herds and individuals. We have brought 
the school to the. breeder and hundreds of 
breeders all over the country have benefitted. 
Read this valuable free booklet explaining 
all. Mailcoupon NOW. 


° Mail Coupon NOW 
Tear out the coupon printed right below. 
Mail it AT ONCE. This free book tells how 
ou can easily master scientific breeding at 
ome and is also chock-full of valuable in- 
formation you can use profitably day after 
day, year after year. Don't fail to read it. 
Send coupon NOW. 
National School of Animal Breeding 
Dept. 204 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


National School of Animal Breeding 
Dept. 204, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Send me your free booklet “How to Breed 
Live Stock.” 
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THE 


BUSH 


5-Pass. 4-cy!l. Touring 
5-Pass. G-cy!. Touring 


For nearly five years 
the Bush Car has 
been doing heavy duty 
all over this country. 
It’ssold through County 
Agents only—we do not 
have distributors. 





the big things—the 








é-eyl. Lycoming Notor—87 H.P. 
6-eyl. Red Seal Notor—40 H.P, 





The Bush Car for 1919, both in the Light Fourand Light Six, are unequal 
ed in value anywhere this year. Think of a car with all the modern re- 

finements which includes in its equipment the Boyce 
s modest in the extreme. Th as pod of ng the 
Agent a better 


are the things that make a ty =— 


Pal! Floating Rear Axle 
Two Universai Joint Drive 


County << nt’s Propo- 16-inch Wheel Base Mefinement in Body Finish 
Copper ator Plate ear wsein Top 
sition is li —— beyond Electric Liehting-and Starting (2 unit) Deep French Pirat Upholstering 
your eries » Hoty 
expec ous. Timten Bearings Throughout Light We reed? the. 
Get all thie information The Car is note ewelrve menthe ot cacerial cba ie Ife not rend for the scrap 
nick. Write at once toJ. H. tryction Soapled with what every one knows to raed aul ment, b — - = 
sh, Pres., Dept. D60 _ Battestog and Zunbea Bearings. insures a long ad to the Bush Car even 
BUSH MOTOR co. There te « Money Bax ® Guarantee Goes Automobite to show 
Bush Temple, Chicago ET 4 ht Tei g it, sing af One cpr eat prove to vou that 


otor Meter af 
he ash pee not onl 
vronlly @ ‘byt the 
“ oO! of eh ‘taal a hiya? © by Celow 
Bush Car for 1919. 


37 4. P. 4-cy!. Lycoming Motor 
40 H.P. 6-cyl. Ked Seal Continental 


inleh 











Clip in the Spring 


Treat your horses with consideration. 
wouldn't do your spring work wearing your winter 
overcoat—don't make your horses work while bur- 
dened with the winter's clothing. Clip them A 
Stewart machine costs only $9 75 and lasts a Life 
time. Send $2.00 and pay balance on arrival. Or 
write for 1919 catalog showing complete line of clip- 
ping and shearing machines. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Dept.A 116, 12th St. and Central Ave... Chicago. Il. 


You 








INVESTIGATE SINGLE TAX 
“TRS Tre Sineis 2s and What tt js.°"-- Henry George 


arman 
ness Man. "= Rusby 
at Pubic to ene one of the _- magazines of yo circulation 
that from the start 5 od th t farmers’ move 
ment of the West"’ ne vel L Saer “The Public is 
irection'’-- 


ae siware e and pointing fn the came d 
. Minister to Belgium. 
i on we nS oy Roe 


le Taw point of view). 13 
THE PUBLIC, 122 East 37th Street - New York 
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At last, a positively self-feeding en- 
silage cutter. Throw the corn on 
table and the cutter does the rest. Al 
records for = beaten too. Easy 
running. Simple, safe. Unlimited eleva 
ting capacity. Truly wonderful! machine. 
A size right for you. RITE 

FOR CATA 
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THE WELL EQUIPPED BARN 


Some Ventilation Questions Answered 
By C. A. GOSS 


Will the scientifically planned systems so loudly talked 
How much atten- 


D )ES the average dairy barn need a ventilating system? 


» all that is claimed for them? 


ibout de 
tion do these systems need on the part of the farmer to keep 
them doing their best work? 

These were the questions uppermost in my mind when I 
started out last iter, in company with a ventilation engineer, 
te teat the efficiency of some modernly ventilated barns 
Ventilation expert 
tell 1 that a cow 

L116 cub. 
rf per ! 
Ch | us 
; roon 
ire 
ah In an deat 
cv ii 
OH; ] 
rand note ? 
perce! t 
ha 
breat i 
Lal ' | ‘ 
iT 
| ' 
i tab 
tl v 
i nut 
( i wanted s the north i : 
myself adj t 
| ure ol 
I de, ft uy Lat ‘ 
a ( i elation t ul ) 
' I ! wumidity, and what 
‘ | n had n be l 
\ r. | ' v weather conditions and other 
| f wet rking of the system 
e fart : m oper 
\ vit! l I 
i é g ste 
} } ) iby W.W 
NI | Co | er by R. C. Schroe 
( ( \I i by ( L. New- 
I ( I 
1 we found the ntilating system en- 
i opel i The ba n 1 in it at that 
ws and fourteen calves ltho the actual 
‘ forty-eight mature cows We closed 
tl W ld be closed tn ght is possible 
' loors were opened ind on thus letting 
. ' T} ‘ do before noon \f 
ul t | ‘ Liternoo | h side, 1 iken if 
raged 74 Che temperature at the ceiling 
~ ree t e floor 49 egrees, with an iverage around 
th f 62 degrees Phe mperature yuutdoors at that 
' vas 62 degrees on the south side of the building and 44 
deg wn the nortl An hour later at four forty-five the same 
rea re, were take! [his 
{ rel \ imid- 
temp u veraged 63 
a e walls at the 
hei f the head. The 
uU temperature was 
one degree colder 
At 8:15 the tests were 
hird time The 
relatiy ymidity had in 
cr ed to 85 he insite 
temperature at the ceiling 
wr > degrees and Pa t the 
floor 51 degrees vith an 
average about the walls of 
61 Che thermometers 
Uutdoor registered sland 
e south and nortl 
siche f the building. 





Immediately after the 


read gs were taken on Sesesten wlew of the 
humicit and tempera- 

ture I iples of air were taken at the ceiling and floor at each 
end of the barn. These samples were sealed and sent to the state 
colle to be tested by a chemist for purity. The tests of the 


t showed as follows: East ceiling, .735 percent carbon di- 
east floor, 1.042 percent carbon dioxide; west ceiling, .443 
irbon dioxide; west floor, .904 percent carbon dioxide. 


chen 
oxide 
percent 








These results show some interesting facts. The barn 
closed only about nine hours and during that time the att 
ants were coming and going so a lot of fresh air was alloy, 
to enter which would not get in during the night. Moreovyo; 
the barn was only partly filled to capacity with stock and 
average length of night during the winter would probabl) 
twelve or fifteen hours. Outdoor air contains practical], 
carbon dioxide. In nine hours time the air in the barn contai 

nei arly one perc 

Anyone e ute I 

~ al the building a 
beginning =. cl 
of the test could 


the difference 
the foul odor i 
the depressing fi 
ing it produc 


Our lungs burned 
after staying in t! 
barn a few minut 
We wondered 
the effect 


would 
have been after t! 
barn was closed 
tight all night wit 
no opening of door 
and a full barn 


stock. We wi 
dered, how t! 
felt in tl 


too, 


ea | < drafts thru the intakes nearest the COWS 
e barn morning and how 
was possible 
em to give any milk at all after such a might. One tuber 
ilar cow in that barn would have endangered the whole herd 
Che air in the barn was damp and heavy No wonder tl 
walls and ceilings were wet and frosty all winter. Air at 
humidity of eighty-five is nearly saturated with moisture 
The test brought out another thing. The temperature read 


d the air at the floor to be considerably colder th 


ings shi wwe 

that at the ceiling; the warm air went to the top and the hea\ 
damp air settled to the floor. Every reading showed tl 
humucitv at the floor several degrees higher than that at tl! 
eiling except the last, and then the air all over was complet: 


The cow in lying down, rested on this cold floor and 
\ ventilating system, properl) 
floor and ceiling tempera 
carried off all the foul a 


saturated 
breathed this damp foul air 
operating, would have made the 
more nearly uniform and would have 
ind moisture 

‘he second barn visited was 130 feet long, 37 feet wide 
816 feet high cow stable. There was a capacity of 60 


in the 


stanchions altho there were actually in the barn thirty matur 
cows and twenty-one heifers coming two years old At thi 
capacity the’ volume of air moving in and out thru the ver 
tilators should be 3540 cubic feet perminute. Thesystem w 
apparently in good working order and we tested it out. 

For twenty-four hours readings were taken with the barr 
closed. It was found that the flow of air out of the foul : 


outlets averaged during the time the test was in operation 415 
cubic feet per minute, 


or nearly twenty-five percent more than 
was required to keep the 
air fresh. The report by 
the Agricultural College 
on the samples of air 
taken showed the air in 
the barn, after the stock 
had been confined for 
twenty-four hours, to be 
nearly as pure and free 
from carbon dioxide 
the outside air. The bar 
was thoroly dry both o: 
walls and ceiling and tl 
owner says that since h 
has gotten his ventilatir 
system in good worki: 
order this year, it is tl 
first winter his barn h: 
been free from frost. 
The third barn brouglh:' 


out some more facts, dif- 
rere  pre- 
Shediess cuuniar hans ferent from those pr 
viously made clear, par- 
ticularly in regard to the successful operation of a system. rhis 


barn during the test actually contained eighteen full-grown 
cows and ten suckling calves, the total estimated equal to twen- 
ty mature head, altho the barn had a capacity of thirty cows and 
twenty calves. The test was carried on much the same as at 
the other barns, especial attention being (Continued on page 125 














A Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing 


Like all other Johns-Manville As- 
bestos roofings, ASBESTONE. is a 
mineral fabric, composed of Asbes- 
tos fibre, cemented together with 
natural asphalts. mottled 
Asbestic finish on one side, smooth 
black surface on the other. May be 
laid either side to the weather. Rolls 
contain all necessary fasteners far 
laying. Can be applied by anyone. 
Asbestone defies time and repels fire. 
The varying degrees of heat and 
cold leave it unchanged, because 
being all-mineral, there is nothing 
in it to disintegrate, dry out or rot. 
It never requires painting, and it 
will give years of service without 
the need or cost of repairs. 

Ask Your Dealer to Show 


You Asbestone 


' Examine this at your deal- 
er's store. Let him tell you why it is 


the cheapest per year roofing. 


for a John _— . 
Manville Buile-Up Roofing for alta 
t 


ANNOUNCING 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


" IVE usa Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing that will be within the 
price range of other ready-to-lay roofings.’’ This has been the de- 


users who believe in the superiority of an Asbestos Roofing. 


Here is the answer to the demand, a popular-priced Asbestos Roofing 
in ready-to-lay form—Asbestone. ‘ 


It is not a cheap roofing in the sense that its quality or its composition have been 
slighted. It is an inexpensive roofing, only because its manufacture has been planned 
on a big scale and its cost therefore is down to the minimum. 


What Asbestone Is 


Other Johns-Manville Roofings 

ns-Manville Asbestos Roofi made in great f 

a needs. Johne: Man ville Asbestos and Colorblende 

ns-Manville Brooks and prey, m+ md 

t . 

Seow ome and Johns. Manville 
Asbestos Roofings for skeleton frame buildings. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. STAR che, 


aa, 
= vk ope 
New York City , Ad GY —— 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities / / ] \ GWE” z SS ae 
— Wi) oe tip} EZ ze 
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at a Popular Price 






mand of the roofing dealer and the wish of thousands of roofing 












By all means defer your roofing purchase un- 
til you know all about Asbestone. Write for 
let. 
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The Same Institution Behind 
All Johns-Manville Roofing— 
Vouches for Asbestone 


Whether you buy Asbestone, or any 
one of 4 other Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofings, can re- 
gister your roof Reielaten, which 
ts , + al an seg as 
ns - Manvi in 
ice. We then obligate 
ourselves to see that this roof- 
bears out all claims we 
make for it. [tis our responsi- 
bility to see that it gives you 
the service promised. 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD COW A COM FORT 
It is a fine thing from the dairyman’s S tH i al FOR 
standpoint to be able to , Picks out a 
good cow. Every man when he goes A 
to buy a cow wants to get the worth of his EVE ad Ne N! 


money, that is all right, and the one who 
has the cow to sell, if he is a fair man, will 


be just as anxious to give his neighbor a 
good bargain as the neighbor is to get one. H I S I Ss THE 
And most men do use the very best “OLD FAITHFUL” 


judgment they have in making such a 


purchase. More than that, few men but Work Shirt—it is all 


think they have done their level best when : 
they have selected the cow, paid for her that the name im- 
and started on the way home with her plies. Quality 1S 
That may be so, but the question is, is se: 4 

that “level best’”’ as good as it ought to be? visible in every 
In short, do we really know a good cow stitch— built roomy 
when we see her? What are the points throughout —triple 


of a good cow, anyhow? 


There are men who dare not trust their stitched on all strain seams—teinforced. “OLD FAITHFUL” 
own judgment in picking out a cow that $ : 
is worth having. Especially if they are is one of the family of 
dealing with some one a long ways off, 
they are suspicious that they are going to 
be cheated and come out at the little end 
of the horn. It was only a few days ago 
that I received a letter from a man hun- 
dreds of miles away, asking me if I would - 
go and see a certain cow he was figuring made famous by the senior member, the AuitnZfcdnan “OLD FAITAFULY 
on buying of a breeder some little distance |} — comes in blue and grey chambray, black sateen and other stand- 
om stant ‘eas Hdd Uiies ti teak teen tence, ard fabrics—is good-looking and will outwear three ordinary 
and whether the cow looked as good as shirts. “Black Beauty,” “Army” and “Honor Bright” for boys, 
her recommend did. are other familiar Reliance brands. The best dealers sell 

So it is without doubt true that most of “OLD FAITHFUL” and the other Reliance shirts. Order today. 
us need to be more cautious about buying 
cows than we are about most any other 
kind of a farm deal. Because, do the best RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
we can, there are a good many points we WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
may miss seeing 

Now, there are a few things I want to CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
see in the cow I propose to buy. I like 
to feel that she has these characteristics 
If she has not, I know that my work on 


earth is not at an end. The defective cow j hat’s Enou h 
must be set aside and a better one put £ 











De se asics 
in her place. As long as I live. 4 want to : eee yy per pet 
keep making my herd better and better For Any Engine to Weigh 


of all, in my cow I look for a good 
ell, that is beginning in a queer Any engine that weighs more than 60 pounds per horsepower 
os ~ is too heavy for farm work. It wastes gnoctine, material, 
n’t it Nevertheless, the eye is time and ener.y. 
f the most important features of a Cushman Engines weigh only one-fourth as much as 
rany other animal, for ths atte ordinary farm engines, but they are anced so carefully and 
} imal, for that ma r. ly that th codil 
t want anything to do with a horse sey. Th arealeo the most dur abk Lt cnet om en rid, 
in evileye. Same way with the eye woe... —  ~ and bet - Sal'and cot act 
. , ' \ . on account of improved design ter materi construction. 
1 cow. It tells a story no other part 


he body does. It shows whether the 
is of a mild and even Gepesition, Light Weight 
yw that is always quick and nervous Pla tel ae) rs 


the bost for dairy purposes. A 
roo ste 1dv way argues for good assimi- " to Move from Job to Job 
1 per horsepower. Easy 
fstion and a large yield of milk. The face | io Batiste crt 300 Mine ot ln Saran 
is to be considered in this connection also. binder, saving a team, and in a wet harvest saving the it 
| llv fac kes a cow . may be used on corn binders and potato d ig gers. 

\ good kindly face makes a cow particular- H. P. weighs only 320 Ibs., being only 40 Ibs, per horsepower. 
ly desirable p At um jobs. Also may be attached to hay presses, corn 

Another mark of a cow that is worth- ers, caw rigs, etc 

' : H. P. weighs only 780 Ibs,, being only 52 Ibs. horsepower. 

while, but which is not usually considered 15 For heavier farm’ jobs bs, such as Lnele core ‘sheliers, en ilage 
1s it should be, is the breadth of the body cutters, ve feed eperey they — “a i 
between the shoulders in front. To have 20 pad ~ 5A Any Ay, Sch as shredders, shellers, grain 

od vitality a cow ought to be broad separators, heavy sawing, etc. . 
vcross the breast That shows good py EI properly tubrice 5 arereerion. 
staying powers \ narrow-chested cow win th Threcting”G — bey ay ry oWelate Bex and 


will wear out far sooner than one with treet 
good deep lungs. Such a presentation Cushman Motor Works finceia. Lincsins Nebraska 

at once attracts a man to a cow. It gives 
the idea of strength and ,tability. 

“ly well placed on ‘the legs tells a 
good deal as to the desirability ofa cow. 
Long legs, in proportion to the size of 
the body, do not commend themselves 
to the close observer of cows. The limbs 
ought to be strong, stocky and giving the 
idea of power—power to go about the 
fields all day without tiring, power to . 
stand up and defend any rights which may her breed and you will not be 
be encroached upon. While combative- snything but Jerseys—the profit 
ness p ushed to an extreme which keeps a os cond pee he et and pedigrees end let 
cow in a turmoil all the time is not a||f THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB ff Astefeden Bey Prow Co, 1601 Wyoming, Rasses Gly, Me 
characteristic to be sought, still, the really 329 West 23rd Street New York City 











good cow will know her rights as a member | Every Ad Guaranteed As Represented 
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of the herd and insist upon having them. 

Size is a point to og into one. 
A good body, capable receiving 
taking care of a good deal of feed of ome 
kind or another must be found in every 
good cow. Not that the animal should be 
“pot-bellied,” that is a disfigurement 
but the body should be faarhy ye and 
gracefully developed. 

Along with this a mumber of other 
features suggest themselwes, such as a 
body deep thru the shoulders, a epod- 
sised vein for carrying milk to the udder, 
a back straight and strong, meither 
sagging down in the middle unduly mor 
inclined to bow upward, a slender, hand- 
some tail and a brush sweeping well 
toward the ground. 

But the royal sign of a good cow is in 
the udder. Given all the other good 
points, if a cow fails here, she fails every- 
where. To give milk in ‘profits able quan- 
tities, the udder must have capacity. 
To ensure that the milk shall be of a good 
quality, the skin of the udder, as well as 
of the surrounding parts of the body ought 
to be of a rich, soft, oily texture and pe 
pleasing to look at and to touch. The 
teats ought to be of a good size, well 
placed and partaking of the same soft 
colors and feeling. Such a bag as I have 
described will push the hind legs apart 
when it is distended with milk and present 
the appearance of abundant yield.—E. V. 








ROBBING THE PASTURES 

We can rob the pastures without getting 
any protest if they are our own, but when 
we do we are robbing ourselves and finally 
we pay the bill. Overstocking is the bane 
of pastures everywhere. We see it prac- 
ticed in prairie and tame hay sections 
impartially. It will cost more than ever 
next spring to grass an animal, and the 
temptation will be stronger than ever to 
overdo the thing. The pasture has no 
voice of protest, but the result of over- 
stocking is apparent and compels our at- 
tention. We see the milk from the cows 
decrease in a dry time, and often we see 
them driven to take the matter into their 
hands and get the feed they see outside 
the fence. 

We have authority for the statement 
that capacity of pastures on the whole, 
is rapidly decreasing. This, it is plain, 
means less livestock, unless substitute 
crops are planted to relieve the short 
tures. Many farmers now plan to Feed 
their cows from other sources during such 
periods. If we are overstocked with cattle 
and pasture is hard to get as well as very 
expensive, why not look forward to our 
possible needs by planting somethi 
meet the emergency. We firmly believe 
the dairy output in summer can be greatly 
increased if short pastures are pieced out 
with the feeds which are found to be good 
in the various sections where dairying is 
practiced. Let us help rather than rob the 
pastures.—H. D. 

BUTTERMILK FOR CALVES 

Good fresh buttermilk may be safely 
fed to calves if care is used in the feeding. 
As it has lost all animal heat, it must be 
heated to a feediag temperature of about 
ninety Fahrenheit. Cold ‘milk 
of any kind is injurious to the calf since it 
produces chills and is likely to cause di- 
gestive disturbances. It is also essential 
that the milk be as nearly uniforminage, 
sourness and acidity as possible. On most 
farms the cream is sold, and only a sm., ll 
amount of buttermilk is produced, and tltis 
can be more profitably fed to the 
and chickens, while calves on te 
~ a  L ES 
Fg) pes ar quite chea; 


it has probably been paste 
Sm le oitiuan daean tonet Spon 
ize. c rom sweet to sour 
an — ‘ Pa 
cause trou t sweet separat- 
od milk is to be had, 1 would not euggest © 
change to buttermilk.—P. E. 
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— an Indiana Silothis year. It will more than 
pay for itself, and buy another for you next 
year. The two will earn every year the price 

of sevetal acres of prime farm land—even at pres- 
ent high prices. 

The IndianaSilois the corner-stone on which many 
ambitious farmers have founded their fortunes. 


It pays better than most silos because it makes better 
silage, allows less waste, stays in better condition, lasts 
longer. That is why 60,000 are in use—many more than any 
other make. Ask Indiana Silo owners. 


Write for our easy payment 
plan and descriptive booklet. 
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S tractor was built to fit the needs of the all- round aieri-sahiin 
by men who have been farmers themselves. One man runs it and does 
two men’s work. Replaces horses at all kinds of farm work on any size 

farm. Weighs no more than one large horse. That’s why it really replaces 
horses, and really saves money for the farmer. It’s a tractor that will plow, 
harrow, drag, drill, cultivate, mow and pull a binder. Gives you all the 
Bve you want but wastes none. Uses the horse implements you already 
without expensive hitches. Farmers are selling horses to buy this 


Write for the folder that tells 
what it can do on your farm. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


820 Union Building . . . Anderson, Ind. 820 Indiana Building . . Des Moines, Ia. 
820 Silo Building . . . Kansas City, Mo, 820 Live Stock Ex. Bidg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 





















































SEPARATOR , 


bf ivi 8 did sat- 

Thousands in Use fying splendid st 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
ss running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
i” ene $19.95. Skims warm or cold 

mile closely. esely. Makes thick or thin cream, Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 

large capacity machines. Bow] isa sanitary marvel « and embodies all our latest 


oe Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


rent Gatry Wo large or small, do not fall to get our Great oBet. Our richly Ubustrated 
on request, is @ most complete, elaborate and interesting booK on cream 
Western orders filled San points. Write today for catalog 
and sce our big money saving 


American Separator Co., "Box 1059, Bainbridge,N.Y. 
















family in every issue of the Successful Farming. Read every department. 





There is something of interest and value to every member of the _ 
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MAKING OVER A DAIRY HERE 

Discoveri thru self-kept summer 
records that his herd was averaging little 
better than four thousand peunte sugund 
production, a dairyman, determined to 
“make over” his herd and set about ob- 
taining advice right and left of dairy 
authorities as to the best way to do it. 
He was surprised, as many another man 
would have been, at the variety of answers. 
As this farmer’s problem is typical of 
thousands of farms, the plans unfolded 
to him are offered in brief outline below. 
They reveal that while judgment enters 
into such a matter, the essential thing is 
the adoption of a specific improvement 
plan and persistently adhered to. rat- 
ing on a well considered plan, the farmer 
is about as certain of success as he can be 
in anything. 

The farmer was not prepared to buy 

urebreds, and he told the experts so. 
‘he advice given was all the more valu- 
able on that account. 

1. Keep milk records and weed out 
unprofitable animals. Replace with grade 
cows which give indication of being good 
milkers. Use on these a purebred sire of 
the same breed, selected from a high milk 
woducing strain and from a cow with a 
1igh record. Keep the best heifers from 
the best cows. Practice good feeding. 

2. Fatten up the poor producers and 
sell for beef. Replace with grade cows of 
better character. Buy from time to time 
a good heifer calf out of a good cow. Keep 
records all the time, and never buy stock 
except from healthy herds. 

3. Test all cows. Discard any that 
do not yield 6000 pounds a year, or 200 
pounds butterfat. Rear heifers carefully, 
and breed to freshen at about two and 
one-half years. Test these and select the 
best By following this plan a herd 
averaging 8000 to 10,000 pounds can be 
built up. 

4. Unless the low average production 
is partly caused by inefficient feeding, the 
first thing to do should be to sell the whole 
herd, exzept possibly a few good produc- 
ers, to the butcher. Really good cows, 
say two-thirds the number, could be 
bought with the proceeds. It is possible 





to improve the present herd by grading 
up with purebred-sires, but life is too short 
to start this process with 3500 to 4000 
pound cows. 

5. Breed only the best, feed only the 
best, and weed out the unprofitable cows. 
If by good feeding this herd can be 
brought up to 6000 pounds average pro- 
duction, then buy a good sire, or cooperate 
with others in the use of one, and start to 
grade up. Otherwise get the bunch ready 
for the butcher, and select a few high 
grade cows of some breed. Let record 
and breed type be your first consideration 
in the purchase of a sire. Usually each 
spring there are a number of good cows 
for sale. These will likely cost more than 
is received for the low-producing ones, 
but if selection is good the increase ‘in 
production the first year will more than 
repay, and superior foundation stock to 
mate with the purebred sire will be owned. 
The dairyman who succeeds keeps high 
producing cows. 

These plans reflect practice much more 
than theory. In just such ways thousands 
of herds have been improved. It is the 





very nature of a dairy herd to grow one 
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ROOFINGS 


Select the one you need 


There are two kinds of roofing buyers; 
the unwise one, who is governed by 
price alone, thinking that cheapness is 
economy; and the wise one who selects his 
roofing according to the purpose for which 
it is to be used—buying the highest grades 
for his houses and barns and less expensive 
grades for his smaller buildings. 

No single brand of roofing can economically be used 
to roof all your buildings. That is why S-P-C Roof- 


ings are manufactured in different grades—at different 
prices. They are made to meet all your roofing needs. 


When you buy roofing, make your selection from 


S-P-C Roofings 


The five different brands of S-P-C Roofings are 
Imp, Cronolite, Zylex, Starex, Slatex (slate surfaced 
individual or strip shingles and roll roofing). They 
are made by*The Standard Paint Company, the 
pioneer manufacturer of ready-roofings. The ex- 
perience gained through more than a quarter cen- 
tury in the manufacture of ready roofing is back of 
every roll. _Every one of the S-P-C Brands is the 
best roofing that can be bought at the price. 


Look for the circle trade-mark—it is a good guide 
to follow when looking for ready roofing. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 
Makers of 


RU-BER-OID ROOFING 
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way or Lm Ne PP ge or worse. The 
controlling owner very largel 

determines the direction. A definite ao 
agement plan is fundamental to the great- 
est success.—G. B. 





HAND FED CALVES 

Hand fed calves can be grown str 
rugged and if properly handled their 
opment will be every bit as satisfi 
as that of calves brought up with the cows. 
With stock cattle raised on the r im 
large numbers for the feeding vaste, teal 
feeding is frequently out of the question, 
but as cows are handled on most of our 
farms for dairy , the future devel- 
opment of the herd dep depends largely upon 
the care and management of the calves. 

In from thirty-six to forty-eight hours 
after the birth - > calf it is best to remove 
it entirely out of sight and hearing of the 
mother cow, and teach it to drink from a 
bueket by letting it trail the fingers into 
the milk. Give it whole milk from its 
own mother while the milk is still warm 
with animal heat. In two to three weeks 
begin the substitution of ted milk 
for a portion of the whole milk, increasing 
the quantity of separated milk each day 
until the entire ration is made up of the 
separated milk. It will be remembered 
that separating removes the butterfat only 
while the protein content remains the 
same, and if run thru the separator and 
immediately fed to the calves at blood 
temperature right after milking, the calves 
will grow and thrive on it. *the fat re- 
thoved by separation can be made up in a 
small ration of dry und grain supplied 
in a box after each feeding. Also a fresh 
supply of good bright hay should be kept 
before them. “ 

Fresh 
spring. 


and 
vel- 


en pasture appears early in the 
Jnless the calves are allowed the 
run of a good ure, they should be 
staked out on the grass with a rope at- 
tached to a strap about the neck. As sum- 
mer advances, allow them the benefit of 
shade trees when possible. It will be cooler 
and a slight breeze will keep the flies from 
pestering them. Give them plenty of good 
fresh water.—P. H. E. 
LEGUMES FOR THE DAIRY FARM 
“Raise your own feeds,” could well be- 
come the slogan of the central west dairy- 
men. The dairy farmer who raises an 
abundance of leguminous roughage estab- 
lishes a basis for an economical home 
wn ration which makes it unnecessary 
oe him to purchase large quantities of 
rotein-rich feeds. Good, ye 
ay of any of the common has a 
high percentage of digestible protein. 
The following table shows the value of 
some of the roughages in common use. 


Crop Yield per tible Digestibie of 
Acre at Carbe- at ts 
per Acre Hydrates per Acre ( 1-4) 


A 
Peunds a Pounds 


Toos 

Alfalfa hay... ..2 530 1,950 45 2,581 
Cowpea hay....1 393 1,011 30 «1,471 
Red-clover hay . 190 982 45 1,273 
Peanut vines, 

removed nuts..1 132 740 eo i107 
Soy-beamhay...14¢ 292 980 30 861,839 
Sweet clover hay.2 436 =: 11,538 28 2,337 
Oatand peahay.1}{ 207 917 38 61,209 
Timothy hay...1 60 850 24 970 
Corn anes sewed 5 176 «622400 112 2,828 


When the ration consists of an abun- 
dance of silage and good legume hay, cows 
of moderate production will require but 
little grain. Of course, when an animal 
produces twenty-five to thirty pounds or 
more of milk daily , concentrates can be 
added to maintain that amount of produc- 
tion. more which can be 
grown at home, the cheaper can dairy 
products be produced and greater will be 
the profit for the producer. 


The oni 
the acts 


way to judge a person is by 
a lifetime, not by the acts of a 


moment or a day. The only way to judge 
a paper is by what it contains 

after month, not what may be found on a 
single page of a single issue, 
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ait It the cream right down to 

ili last drop from milk at any temperature 

i] end in = condition that it can be 

lh skimmed. t cleanses and aerates the 

i) cream and skim milk it removes all foreign 
FIA] §©substances.. 
1a) The Economy King runs easily and quietly. It 
He has a sanitary bowl It is easily cleanei. The 
Hf t is low so it can easily Oiled 

; supply tank is lo be The 
3), Economy King is equipped with our new oi! splash 

I system Which al] bearings run 
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needn't pay @ 
all on November 1, 1919. 
ch terms you choose there 
no notes to sign—no interest . Just an 
order blank enclosed im our catalog 
The Economy King, on our liberal payment plan, 
good investment, even if you have only two 
to milk, because it will actually eam 
monthly payments with the cream it 
saves over the old separating meth 


peeereirerer revere) 


perrerrr ery 


ubrication, a 
in a constant bath of oil. 
Over 600,000 Users. 
Over 600,000 farmers have bought 
Economy Separators. one sold 
i) om ten weeks’ trial In 
Economy King Separators in our 
own splendidly equipped factory we 
give you the benefit of all the ex- 


pertenso gained in the sale of thip 
quantity of separators. - 


Send for Cream Separator 
| Catalog. 
Our new contains all the 


catalog 
tnformation you should have before 
buying a separator. It quotes low 


just —y 
EASY 


expect to buy a machine now or later. 
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20,000 MILES FROM TIRES | 


Here’s real fire insurance 
for you. A perfect tire pro- 
tecting device, that goes on 
without yoy - tires. No more punctures, cuts, bruises, blow- 
@uts; no more fear of jagged stones, broken glass, heavy sand, 
@eep mud. Goand Come Bact on peter Weems sm puptlies with 


COST HALF 

AS MUCH 

sae Qe ses 

PROTECTORS 

We Guarantee 20,000 miles from 
standard tires. We Guarcnfeethrt 
tires w..1 not overhest nor be oth- 
erwise injured by Protectors; thet 
they are the most perfect non-skid 
on the market for sand, mud, slip- 
pery roads; that erdinary punc- 
tures are i -possibie; that tire-rot 
wh'ich ceuses blow-outs, is elim- 
inated. Mcke this test yourself. 
We ehip Protectors on fen days 
friel if they failin any one of 
these claims you gct your money 
back. Write for particulars. 


BUKOLT MFG. CO.., 
45 Second Street, STEVENS POINT, Wis. 
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All necessary tools 
acd ext-a sections 
tree with each pair, 





family in every issue of Successful Farming. Read each department. 


There is something of interest and value to every member of the farm 
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AYear to Pay 


Think of it! iy Se°or fe 


New Butterfly Cream tor you 
need direct from our factory for only $2 
down and on a plan whereby it will earn 
itsown cost and more before you pay. 
You won't feel the cost at all. Our low 
prices will surprise you. For example: 


buys the No. 23% Junior, a 

light running, easy clean- 
ing, close skimming, dura- 
ble, guaranteed separator. 

Skims 120 quarts per hour. 


You pay only $2 down and 
ce on easy terms of 


. no interest 

Bb» Only 3° a month; to pay. ‘No 
extras. Prices we quote include every- 
thing. We also make 4 larger sizesof the 


=Butterfly 


up to our big 800 Ib. capacity ma- 
chine shown here—all sold at simi- 
lar low prices—on our liberal terms 
of only $2 down and more thana 
year oo pet Every machine guar- 
anteed a lifetime against defects 
in materials and workmanship. 


30 Days’ Trial 


You can have 30 days’ trial on your own 
farm and see for yourself how easily one 
of these splendid machines will earn 
~ own — and —_ before you pay. 
Ton of His Neighbors Have Bought ry it alongside of any separator you 
New Butterfly wish. Keep it if pleased. If not you can 

-_ return it at our expense and we will refund your 


We can recommend the Butterfly in every way, : : 
and I can recall the names of ten who have $2 deposit and pay freight charges both ways. 


your catalog sent to two other partes and they —Gtalog Folder FREE 


have ordered. Yours truly, Why not get one of these big labor-saving, 









Top of 
Milk Tank is 


waist h _ 
easy to fill 









Milk and 
cream spouts 
are open 

easy to clean 






One piece alumi- 
num skimming 
device is very 
easy to clean 


-_- on a 
= -— 
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All shafts are 
vertical and run 
on “frictionless” 
pivot ball bearings 
making the 
New Butterfly 
the lightest rup- 
ning of all 
separators 











More than 


New Butterfly 
Cream Separators 
; are now in use 


() 












BERT L VICKERY, Minooka, Ill. money-making machines while you have the 
eS eS cee opportunity to ab epee om pm 4 deen 
" an t us send you our big, new, illustrat 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., catalog folder showing all the machines we make 
| 2101 pre Sted. Chicage, fil. and quoting lowest factory prices andeasy y- 
Gentlemen:—¥ Ithout Celestion co my Dart, Geese ment terms. We will also mail you a of 


; sunent of letters from owners telling how the New Butter- 

on the leaet Boreas) Crone fapareions _ fly is helping them make as high as $100 a year 
extra profit from their cows. Sending coupon 
does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 


i ae | ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 


Manufacturers 
| 2101 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CREAM 


Made 1.39 More 
from Same Cows 
































































A COMBINATION BASEMENT BARN 
HEN we decided to build our barn 
it was not mergly a spontaneous, 
on-the-spur-of-the-moment decis- 


ion. For a long time we had wanted 
one: In fact the plans were already on 
paper and the estimated cost thereof. 

Several years before we had moved 
from our ranch south of town among the 
hills, to a_small farm two miles from 
town in the valley. The farm was not 
well improved, the buildings were small 
and few and inadequate. Also, in places, 
the soil was poor. A river cut off eight 
acres on the east side of the place and a 
small creek ran its course on the west. 

But the change was for the better, 
better roads to town, a better chanee 
to enjoy the social and civic advantages 
of the community. Here instead. of the 
steep, treeless hills, deep canyons and 
lonesomeness of the old ranch, was level 
country, trees, rich bottom lands, water 
and civilization. Withal, it was a profit- 
able,change, yet to this day I often want 
to return to the old ranch. 

Of course, the first problem was the 
house. The one already on the place was 
small and of poor construction. Two 
years later, when it had been enlarged 
and the bill nearly paid for, the problem 
of a barn rose into view. 

I had spent a year away at school and 
at that tume was thinking of taking up 
architecture. So quite naturally Ithought 
a great deal out be oak aan t 
barn. It would be good 


i 
os ny? wpe oo Pend 1 did. 
aks sone inna | id 


ing oo y even longer than had I, 
and he too had his ideas. — the 
school year, I sent two or three different 
suggestions and ‘plans home and that 
summer when .I returned, we 

the various plans and finally decided upon 
one which we thought best suited the 
mage needs of the place, a basement 
arn which would accomodate both the 
horses and eattle. 

For some time Dad had been convinced 
that a dairy proposition in connection 
with ordinary farming would be a good 
idea, economically and financially. 
he said we must build a silo while we were 
at it, beeause we would want it sooner or 
later anyway, and time and labor could 
be seved if both were built together. 

Wehad considered having the horsesand 
cattle together and separate. Two sepa- 
rete barns would involve more expense 
and would not be so handy. On the other 
hand, we feared that if we built one barn 
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for both, it would compel an unhappy | 
epee In the end, we decided to risk 
the single barn, and as it is now thestock 
never mixes except when compelled to 
‘do so. The horses know their places, 
likewise the cattle. 
The following spring, the carpenters ar- | 
rived and xd to erect the building. 
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and cattle with as good results as are 
obtained with hay and grain. 

This barn as it is arranged will accomo- 
|date 12 milch cows, 10 wark horses not 
including the box stall, as well as 15 or 
| 20 head of young stuff im the shed 

The roof is of the self-supporting type, 
| leaving no posts in the hay pit to interfere 


A glance at the cuts shows the general | | with unloading. The whole upper story 


perspective and dimensions. . The outside | 
and first floor dimensions are 48 feet by | 


48 feet. The haymow rests upon an § 
foot wall, 12 imches thick, enclosing the 
basement and the passage to the silo. 
The north and south doors in the east end 
are 10 and 8 feet wide respectively. Many 
windows afford plenty of light even in 
stormy weather. 

The basement floor is of concrete thru- 
out, the details of which are shown in the 
enclosed cuts. The floors of the horse 
stalls are fluted and finished with a reugh 
surface, ‘as is also the rest of the floor. 
They are separated by a 4 inch wall 3 
feet high which is built up to a height of 


6 feet with two-inch lumber. A 3 foot 


Ww 4 inches thick also runs thd length | 


of the shed between the stalls and the 
shed. This is built up to the haymow 
floor with one-inch lumber. A sufficient 
number of four-inch posts resting upon the 
wall sustain the weight of the floor above. 

Water pressure is maintained by the 
supply tank on the second floor, which 
rests directly over the separator room, its 
weight resting on the walls. The supply 
pipe runs up thru the separator room. A 

sink and faucet make it very easy to wash 
out the whole room every two or three | 
mornings, keeping it cool and clean. The 
separator sets on a wooden base sunk 
flush in the floor. The fioor drains thru 
the wall and empties into the upper end 
of the gutter behind the stanchions. The 
room is always absolutely free from odors 
at all times. 

The pipe running from the windmill 
to the supply tank in the loft, and to the 
two tanks on the ground floor, lies 6 
if~hes under the floor. Tho floor never 
freezes except in the most severe weather 
and then only at the north side of the 
barn. It is easily and readily cleaned. 

Shed for Feeding Young Stock 

A partition separates the shed from the 
west end of the barn by a 5 foot wall and 
a sliding door. All of the young stock 
that does not go into either the horse 
part or the cow part, is fed in the shed. 
A hay rack runs the length of one side 
which opens into the mow above, and 
beneath this there is a shallow manger 
that we feed the ensilage in. 

Grain is stored in two bins in the loft, 
and supplied as needed thru the two 
chutes. The lower ends of the chutes 
project into small bins with hinged covers. 

Each side of the alley-way between 
the horse stalls slopes slightly to either 
side and the whole drains to an 
outlet near the boxstall. When this part 
is to be cleaned, the spreader is liaeked in 
and the manure loaded on. Manure from 
the stanchions is thrown into the corner 
of the shed and once each week hauled 
away. Even in the middle of winter the 
manure is regularly removed to the fields. 
So, when time for spring work comes, there 
is no big, discouraging pile about the yard 
which if it were there would have to be 
removed first. 

The gutter behind the stanchions has 
an outlet thru the wall and into a con- 
crete tank, and the contents is hauled out 
to the field when necessary in a tank 


wagon. 

"Phe silo in direct connection, has an 
enclosed passageway and chute. The 
whole inside length is around 35 feet. It 
extends 10 feet below the 
surfaec of the d and 
4 feet below floor of 
thebasement. It might 
bein ing to notethat 


—— is fed the year 
to both horses 


is floored, that. part under the shed roof 
being used fora store room. The capacity 
| of the hay mow is about 90 tons. 

While the cost was perhaps more than 
it ae have been had expense been the 
initial theught im its construction, it is 
seen that nothing is added except for con- 
venience or comfort. Also, the gravel 
used in the walls and floor was taken out 
of the excavation itself. 

While the foregoing plans probably can- 
not be adapted to one Weenie in a dozen, 
they offer a number of suggestions which 
work for effiaiency and economy in the 
daily routine of chores which may be 


applied wholly or in part to many barns 
built. 





about to be 
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aasd sftrroe at wee? 
For instance, a careful survey of the 


arrangement for the grain’ or the hay 
distribution, or the separator room, will 





show that mo steps are wasted. Grain 
for the cows is in the corner near the door. 
Grain for the horses is in the other end 
of the barn where it is handiest. A hole 
in the floor above directly in front of the 
row of stanchions allows easy feeding of 
hay to the cattle. The separator room is 
but a couple of Bon. from the cows. 
Water is on tap when needed. 


BROWN SWISS RECORDS 

Since the Brown Swiss breed is btcom- 
ing of greater i thruout the cen- 
tral west than formerly, many questions 
are coming to us in regard to the relative 
value of this breed with the other well- 
known dairy breeds. In 1918, an average 
of one hu and ninety-nine cows, that 
have ons a yearly record for the 


register production was 10,368.07 
— f on milk testing 3.995 a. 
his amounted to 433.45 pounds of butter- 


fat as an average foreach cow. The latest 
figures which we now have on hand in re 
to the est milk producers of the 
reed, show t the ten highest range 
fume 19, 480.8. to 16,496.7 pounds of milk 
with an average for these ten of 17,372.2 
pounds. The ten highest butterfat pro- 
ducers a 683.72 pounds of butterfat, 
= a range from 798.16 to 647.30 pounds. 
As compared with the other breeds, the 
Brown Swiss ranks higher in total milk 
pacers and lower in percentage of 
itter fat than the Jerseys or Guernseys 
and lower in total milk 
higher in butterfat than 
reshires. 


Ay. 


oduction and 
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MOLASSES FOR THE COWS 


I have an ty to _ hase 
several bar als of coy 8 mo I 
am told it ss a good feed for daisy o9 cows. 


Should I purchase it and if I do, how shal! 
I use it?—T. P. O., Okla. 

Molasses is used quite extensively in 
dairy feeding—not so much for its food 
value as to add palatability to the ration. 
The product is mixed with water until 
quite thin and then spread over the grain 


feed or it catt be sprinkled on the hay. If 
the molasses can t at the right 
advisable to 


ce it would certainly 
_ it for it will a one of the dairy- 
man’s real problems—that of getting 


variety and palatability in a ration. 
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KEEPING CREAM SWEET 
Cream may be kept sweet without ice 
until marketed if properly handled. In the 
first place, the milk should be run thru the 
separator as soon after milking as pos- 
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sible, and then the cream should be placed 
in a cool place. All pails, cans and separ- | 

tor parts what touch the cream should | 
be strictly clean. Wash returned ‘cans 
with hot water, then air them as long as 
possible in the sun. A little soda in a luke | 
warm wash will sweeten the cans and 
utensils before washing. Cover the open 
cans with a bit of cheese eloth when not in 
ust This will keep out the dust. 

It is also essential that sanitary meas- 
ures be observed while milking, and han- 
dling the milk. Clean clothing is neces- 

ry Che cows’ udders should be cleaned 
to minimize possibility of filth and germs 
getting into the milk. 

4 good water cooler can be used to ad- | 
vantage too. A cooling tank placed so} 
fresh water is constantly passing thru it 
will keep the cream at an even cool| 
temperature.—P. E. 


THE VALUE OF WHEAT STRAW | 

The war has brought about unprece- 
dented changesin the realm of the steck 
world, just as it has elsewhere. The old 
haplazard way of doing things is fast 
disappearing displaced by a thrift and 
economy not even dreamed of a few years 
ago. Today the stockman finds, some- 
what dazedly it must be admitted, that 
he must conform to the new regulations of 
feed conservation or go to the wall. He is | 
beginning to find virtue in feedstuffs that 
were once regarded as negligible quanti-| 


ties. Nowhere is this more manifest than 
in the conservation and proper feeding of 
one of our biggest productions, namely 


wheat straw 

The real value of this straw as feed has 
searcely been appreciated in many sec- 
tions until this year. In some cases it was 
even regarded as a nuisance and great 
stacks of it were burned to the ground. | 
If that hay had been baled and stored or 
stacked so it could not be damaged by 
snow and rain, it would now be the salva- 
tion of the disconsolate farmer stockman. 
Instead of the financial “set back,” he 
must sustain, owing to the high cost of 
roughness, he would in spite of the soaring 
prices of concentrated feeds, be able to 
realize considerable profit on his livestock 

The old method of feeding this straw 
was to give the stock access to the stacks | 
at all times. Of course a great deal of the | 
straw was wasted in this way, and what | 
was not wasted entirely was more or less | 
damaged. The stock were forced to eat | 
this damaged stuff or do without. No 
wonder wheat straw was regarded merely 
as a filler, and possessing but little nutri- 
tion. Had you suggested to the stockman 
that he could obtain better results from 
this straw by baling it and feeding it 
carefully, he would have laughed at you, 
But now he is glad to get this straw baled, 
even at high prices per ton. 

The stockmen who are feeding straw, 
find it of great advantage to have it baled 
for two reasons. It is more easily handled 
and there is practically no waste, that is 
where the bales are not bgoken. If they 
are broken some of the straw is trampled 
under feet and much of it blows away in 
country where there are high winds. 

I was told recently by a well-known 
stockman, Charles Goodnight, who has| 
bad considerable experience in feeding | 





























Greater Leisure Possible 


ADEQUATE pumping equipment can save 
hours of labor every week onfarms where in- 
efficient equipment isnowinuse. On tens of thou- 
sands of farms an hour’s work in the house andin 
the feed lots and stables could besaved each day. 
What would this time mean to you? Surely, much 
more than lugging pails of water or working the 
handle of a pump unfitted for the job it is trying to do. 


GOULDS PUMPS 
or Every Service” 


Goulds Pumps are made in over 400 styles and sizes. 
Whether you wish to pump by hand, windmill or power, 
there’s a Goulds Pump that exactly meets your require- 
ments. The experts in our Engineering Service Department 
will advise you in the selection of the right pump. And we 
guarantee that it will satisfactorily perform the work for 
which we recommend it. 


Goulds “Hi-Speed” Pump shown at. the left is the only 
noiseless pump on the market. It is made in 13 different 
combinations for either open or pressure tank water systems. 
One is operated by a %h. p. gasoline engine; others are 
operated by 32-volt electric motors adapted to home light- 
ing systems; still others are operated by 110 and 220-volt 
motors adapted to the regular commercial currents. It lifts 
180 to 360 gallons an hour 100 feet. 


Goulds ‘‘Pyramid”’ Pump shown at the right is famous 
throughout the world as a highly satisfactory farm pump. 
It is made in six sizes, for open or pressure tank systems. 
It can be operated by direct connected gasoline engines or 
electric motors, or by belt from either. It lifts 360 to 
7,840 gallons per minute 175 feet. 


Write for free book, “Pumps for Every Service.” . 
Also ask your dealer to show you Goulds Pumps. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Main Offices and Works Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 

Philadel phia 


New York Boston Chicago 

16 Murray St. 58 Peari St. 12-14 8. Clinton St. 111 North érd St. 
Houston 

1001 Carter Bidg. 





Pittsburgh A ta 
636 H. W. Oliver Bidg. 3rd Nat'l Bidg. 
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head,” said Mr. Goodnight. “Tt is a well- 
known fact that sheep will winter in first 
class condition on wheat straw alone.” 
If the farmer who has but few stock 
feels that he will be inconvenienced by 
wheat stacks standing in his field, let him 
use the header instead of the binder in 
cutting his wheat, then the straw left 
standmg can be plowed into the ground as 
fertilizer —A. M. N., Texas. 
FREEMARTINS 
A question which is very widely dis- 
cussed and often misunderstood is in re- 
gard to the ability of twin calves to breed. 
As long as the animals are of the same sex 
there is little danger but what they will 
he as sure breeders as amy other animal. | 
When a bull is twinned with a bull, both 
ill be sure breeders. The same can be 
id of heifers that are twinned together. 
When a heifer and a bull are born to- 
ther the heifer is known as a freemartin. 
this case the bull is asaptto be a sure 
eeder as is a bull of single birth. The 
nale, however, is almost sure to be 
erile. In only a very few cases have 
reemartins been known to breed and the | 
est thing that can be done when a free- 





nartin heifer is born is to dispose of the 
animal for beef as soon as possible. The | 
chances are very small indeed that she | 
will ever reproduce. 


THE HEIFER’S CALF 
We have a fine two year old Jersey 


heifer which dropped her first calf, a 
heifer, two weeks ago. One of my neigh- Why 
Eno 


bors who thinks he ws more than I do 
tells me not to keep the calf as it will | 
never be amy good. It is true the calf | 
was small at birth but it is doing fine 
and is now bigger than its mother was at 
the same age—D. M. V., Nebr. 

It is surprising what a lot of ridiculous 

sinformation continues to float about 
the country. The idea that the heifer’s 
first calf should be disposed of is pre- 
posterous, especially @ it is the off- 
spring of a good sire and dam. A two 
vear old heifer should be well eno 
grown to produce a good vigorous calf. 
While the first calf may not be as large 
as those that follow and may never grow 
as large—there is absolutely no reason wh 
it should not develop into a good cow. If 
the heifer’s first calf comes from the right 
stock—keep it by all means, if trying to 

ld up the herd. 


SERVICE FOR YOUNG BULL 
Would it be all right to use our year old 
on a half dosen cows this spring 


Che year old bull, if in good vigorous 
ondition, and has made a good growth, 
inay be given light service without mjury. 
\s a matter of fact, it is good policy to 
get a few calves from the bull as soon as 
possible, and some breeders begin using 
the bull a littl at ten months of v 
This makes it possible to determi the 
‘iimal’s value as a sire at comparatively 
young age, as he will have daughters in 
milk by the time he is a three year old 
From one to two years of age, the bull 
may be used on about twenty-five cows. 


OFFICIAL TESTING 
We have several fine cows seon to 
freshen and wish to place them on official 
test. Just how should we about. it? 
We are new in the business —B. A. R., Ia. 
‘ficial tests are run under the super- 
vision Of the State Agricultural College. | 





tter first to the Secretary of the breed| Branches: 


elation will give full information con- | 
ing the matter. 
state college will result in getting a 
supervisor. 
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Skimming Profits 


“Clean’ at 


Profits Than Farmer Smith ? 


Both get about the same quality and quantity of 
milk each month from the herd. But Brown's 
butterfat checks are considerably more than 
Smith’s. Mysterious? No. 


Farmer Brown uses the Sharples Suction-feed Sepa- 
rator—the only separator that skims clean at any speed, 
while Farmer Smith uses a fixed-feed separator. 


Farmer Brown knows that he is skimming clean with his 
Sharples. Farmer Smith thinks he is turning the separa- 
tor handle at the fixed, normal speed all the time. 


Official tests prove that 95°% of all separators are turned 
below speed and that a fixed-feed separator wastes $7 to 
$10 of butterfat per cow every year. (Send for Official 
Bulletin.) 

Are you like Farmer Brown or Farmer Smith? 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


“* Skims cleasi at any speed”” 


No other separator has the patented Sharples Suction-feed 
Pprinciple—no other separator can skim clean at any speed; no 
other separator absolutely prevents butterfat loss. Sharples 
Suction-feed cannot be imitated as U. S. Patents protect it. 


Find out more about this remarkable Separator by send- 
ang for Sharples literature. Also, free, Sharples Book of 
Old Songs. Write nearest office, addressing Department 8 


Sharples Milker—The ONLY Milker with a Squeeze 
Chicago San Francisco 
Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in Daily Use 


Toronto 


Does Farmer Brown Make More Dairy 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 


DC-89 
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N thousands of 
farms and ranch- 
es, along miles and 
miles of railroads 
and even on the out- 
posts of civilization 
you will find Red Top 
Guaranteed Steel 
Fence Posts. 

This modern Steel Post 
Drives like a Stake! Anch- 
ors as solid as a rock. 
Saves laborious hole dig- 
ging and tamping in. 


Red Jop 


el Fence Posts 


Costs less to in- 
stall. One man can 
drive 5 Red Top Steel 
Fence Posts in the 
time required to set 
one wooden or con- 
crete post. Lasts 
longer. Saves re- 
placement expense. 

To be sure of the genu- 
ine, high quality steel post, 
always look for the “Red 
Top.” For sale by leading 
dealers, Catalog and 
prices on request. 


CHICAGO STEEL 
POST COMPANY 


208C So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 

















SILAGE FOR YOUNG STOCK 


Several years ago a breeder called my 
attention to the value of corn silage for 
the rearing and developing of young stock. 
Having two farms, one equipped with 
silos and the other not, he had an oppor- 
tunity to see the advantage of silage for 
this purpose. I was greatly surprised to 
note the difference in size and quality of 
the young stock that were liberally fed 
corn silage with alfalfa hay. They were 
not only larger but were in better condi- 
tion. This convinced me that the silo 


|should be used more for this purpose, 
jand I have 


since that time often found 
examples to prove the value of silage for 
young growing animals. The breeder of 
purebred stock, whether dairy or beef 
cattle, has much need for silage in the 
economic development of his herd. The 
cost of the product, whether beef or milk, 
is the principal item of expense for the 
breeder to consider and in this age of high 
pan hay and grain, the cost of the ration 
»ecomes the most important item and the 
one on which depends the profit for the 
breeder. 

Any man who keeps ten head or more 
of cattle will find a silo an economic addi- 
tion to his farm. It is necessary for nine- 
tenths of our milk and cream producers 
to grow and develop their young stock, 
and the silage which furnishes the succu- 
lent ration to the milk cows will also form 
the best kind of ration for the young 
animals. 

Liberal feeding is the only profitable 
kind for there is no money in half feedin 
stock. An animal must be boarded an 
if only a boarding ration be given there is 
no profit but really a loss. It is that part 
of the ration which is over and above the 
food of maintenance, or board, from 
which we derive our profit. On this basis 
an animal will earn money in proportion 


| to the amount of food she consumes, and 





this is largely true. Good feeling is sup- 
plying animals with their required nutri- 
ment at the lowest possible cost. Anyone 
with plenty of money can feed an animal 
well but to feed an animal well and 
economically requires a knowledge of the 
subje ct. 

The two great food elements which are 
necessary are known as carbohydrates 
and protein. Corn silage is our cheapest 
form of carbohydrates, and the legumes 
furnish our protein in the cheapest form. 
Young stock, from the time they are 
weaned, will make a splendid growth 
and development on corn silage and 
clover or alfalfa hay without any grain. 
This ration is a cheap one and within the 
reach of practically every breeder.— 
A. L. H., Nebr. 





FEEDS FOR THE COW AT CALVING 


Neglect and improper management and 
care at calving time may mean the loss of 
both the cow and calf, according to Prof. 
E. C. White of the Dairy Department of 
the Connecticut Agricultural College. 
Aside from this, her care at this time is an 
important factor in determining her milk 
yield for the coming lactation period. A 
roomy boxstall is the best place for her 
three or four days previous to the time 
the calf is born. At this time she should 
be fed a large amount of laxative feed 
such as bran or linseed oilmeal. From 
four to six weeks previous to calving 
these may form as high as sixty percent 
of the grain ration. Hay in the usual 
amount and a small amount of silage can 
be fed. Plenty of water is very necessary 
and if the weather permits it is a good 
plan to turn the cow out for exercise daily. 

At the time of calving it will probably 
not be necessary to give any assistance. 
In ease of abnormal and excessive labor- 
ing, large calves or calves which are 
delayed in coming, a skilled veterinarian 
should be called as assistance will prob- 
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WORKING AND DRIVING 
GLOVES DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 


UR. catalogue is now 

ready showing different 
atyles of Working and Driv- 
ing Gloves. We pay the de- 
livery and guarantee entire 
satisfaction on all num!x 
Our direct -to-you prices 
will interest you. 
Send a Postal For Our 
Catalogue, Today. 


The Trumbull Glove 


Company 
Johnstown, New York 





























FARMERS Scox" 

stele). 
A record book you will use 
every day. Write for it. Also for _ 
Silo Filler py For speed in silo fill- 
ing, you want a Rosenthal. Extra large 
throat,cutter head with four knives. Three 
sizes,sel{feed withautomatic speedcontrol 


ROSENTHAL 


arethe ~~ 


SILO FILLERS economical J 0 
out why Get 
catalog and rec- 
ord book now. 
Rosenthal CornHuskerCo. 
Boré 
Milwaukes, Wis. 


















AMERICAN \ 
FLINT TILE SILOS 
Thousands in use. ae fF a 
Flint bt ad Goecemiood. ing Ti. 
ne fe of silos, Bat Ti 
Ponnes © Cutters and Auto Trailers, 
Write Dept. nearest office. 
as v. W. COATES COMPANY 
Kansas City St. Louis ous SY 
Omaha Des Moines Denver Oklahoma City 


Steel Wheels 


— Shem gou figure years by - cost 


new. oe good “LESS 

EMPIRE Siar eso ernes st 

Mtg. Co. Ber 257 Quincy, |i! 

PATENT “HOW TO OBTAIN A PAT- 
ENT” Send model for sketch and ‘¢ 


scription for our opinion of its patentable nature Free- 
esr REFERENCES. Service. ReasonasLe 7¢: 
J. EVANS & CO., 784 Ninth, Washington, 


If You Want toSellior Ex nge 
YOUR PROPERTY, WRITE 
John J. Black. 97 Str. Chippewa Falls, W's. 


Holstein creca’"tssewcon Farm, Whitewster, 
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ably have to be rendered in delivery. 
If the animal’s digestive system is in 
good working order and her circulation is 
normal previous to calving, the danger of 
complication] afterwards, is less frequent. 
A short time after the calf is born the cow 
may be drenched with epsom salts, from 
one to one and one-half pounds being the 
usual dose, depending upon the size of 
the animal, é salts will stimulate the 
intestines and digestive system so that all 
poison Which may be contained there will 
be carried off rather than being absorbed 
into the blood of the animal. If you do 
ot have epsom salts on hand a warm 
ran mash with a little salt will serve. 
Authorities vary as to the best time to 
remove the calf from the cow. Of course, 
it is desirable that the youngster get the 
colostrum milk since it has a slight laxa- 
tive effect and it cleans out the digestive 
system. Even if the calf is removed from 
the mother at once, this colostrum milk 
should be fed for two or three days after 
which the milk from some other fresh or 
nearly fresh cow that tests approximately 
the same as the mother shonid be given. 


SPRING FEEDING 

During the spring months, the cattle 
keepers face a most- importatnt period, 
commonly known as the period between 
grass and hay. There is a great tempta- 
tion as the new grass comes on to turn 
the cattle out on it and cut down on the 
amount of high priced feeds. To keep 
up the milk flow, however, it is very im- 
portant, especially at this time of the 
year, for an ani to go onto grass in 
good condition. It must be borne in 
nind, too, that this early grass is soft 
and contains a very | | pp aay of 
water. A little extra feed during the 
spring months will mean from twenty- 
five to a hundred pounds butterfat more 
for the total production of the year. 

[t is not a plan to turn the cows 
on the cornstalks as the warm days come 
on. Very little feed is left in them and 
what is ‘there is withered up and of little 
feeding value. Milk is a food rich in 
feeding value and it requires a feed of 
this character to — r* Ln cold wet 
season in spring often is the hardest time 
to prevent a p Ft wn in the herd. A 
good supply of silage and grain are as 
important at this time as during the 
coldest days of the winter. The shrinkage 
in milk flow during the early spring 
months will not be ly to be made up 
during the summer. 

It does not pay to underfeed. To 
simply keep an animal alive means a loss. 
Only good feeding is profitable feeding. 


SEE IF YOUR MILK IS CLEAN 

Some factories and creameries are 
attempting to control the cleanliness of 
the milk which comes to them by frequent 
testing of the product for dirt and sedi- 
ment. The milk sediment test consists 
in a thoro filtration of one pint of the 
patron’s milk thru a wad of cotton. The 
residue left on the cotton wad shows dis- 
tinctly the amount of foreign matter that 
is contained in the sample. No matter 
how clean a farmer is in the handling of 
the produets of his dairy cows, he would 
be surprised to note how much filth and 
contamination is contained in the milk 
roduced on his place. This is generally 
10t noticeable to the naked eye but when 
e sees it as the sediment test will show it 

iim, he will abhor delivering such a 

duct for sale. Dirty milk means 

ty butter, dirty cheese, or any other 
roduct for which it is used. Prices for 
ich products must be proportionately 
w. If we build a good reputation for 

n milk and milk products, we need 
not worry about the prices we get. If 
we can prove to our patrons thru the use 
of the milk sediment test that our product 
is cleaner than that of any of our com- 
pec\tors we need not worry but that there 
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will be an ever increasing demand it. 


The Best Time to Buy a 


DE LAV. 


CREAM SEPARATOR 





HE best time to buy a DeLaval is when you need it 
most. With cows freshened, or freshening soon, you 
will have more milk to handle. 

And with butter-fat at present prices you can’t afford 
to loose any of it. 

If you are still skimming by the “‘gravity’” method or if 
you are trying to get along with an inferior or “half-worn- 
out” separator, you certainly are losing a lot of valuable 
butter-fat. 

So you see that the combination of larger milk supply 
and a high price for butter-fat can mean only one thing— 


you need the best separator to be had 


Right Now 


The best cream separator can get is the only machine you can 
afford to use these days, and creamerymen, dairy authorities and the 
2,325,000 De Laval users all agree that the De Laval is the world’s 
greatest cream saver. They know from experience that the De Laval 
is the most economical machine for them to use. 


If you buy a De Laval you will get a machine that is tried and 
tested and true—a machine that ik ples you genuine service—and 
you will get the cleanest skimming, easiest turning, longest wearing 
cream separator that money can buy. 
Order r De Laval now and iet it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 


liberal terms as to save its owncost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


or le 
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HEALTH REGAINS THE THRONE 


Armies of Disease Germs are Slain by Pasteurization 





the skimmilk _on the farm, you 





FAR kills more than the con- 
4 tagion We most fear those 


things which we can not see 
We are unable to see the germs of 


disease, so we fear them. If we can 
overcome the germs of disease we do 
away with much of the fear in human 


lives. Pasteurization is more deadly 
to the enemies of health than were 
the German submarines to the fleets 
of the Allies. 

Germs of some kinds are necessary 
for success in dairy operations, but 
like everything else germs are good, 
bad and indifferent. Ifthe bad types 
get the upper hand, something is 
bound to happen in warms weather 
and losses will occur. If those bad 
germs happened to be thelgerms of 
disease, ome lives may be the 
loss, while even the least of them 


@ Pasteurization is not a sub- 
stitute for cleanliness. Without 
clean production it is a menace. 
Hand in hand with cleanliness 
it can do a great work in pre- 
venting the spread of diseases 
disastrous to our livestock, and 
in saving the great death toll 
of innocent children yearly brot 
on thru milk-borne disease. 


cannot disregard the danger that lies 
in the path of those who use it. In 
one year in New York City 3,392 
infants under one year of age wer 
sent to the grave because of bow:' 
trouble, and any other city will show 
similar records. In fact half of t' 
deaths of infants living in large citi: 
are due to bowel troubles and » 
least four fifths are bottle fed. In the 
case mentioned, nine out of ever) 
ten had lived on bottled milk. Among 
all bottle fed infants, thirty out of 
every hundred die; out of those breast 
fed, only seven out of every hundred. 
When pasteurized milk is used, the 
number of infants dying more nearly 
approaches the proportion of those 
breast fed. 

What may be said of milk used 





will produce enormous reductions in —— 


!!_taooeeee for human consumption may also 





the value of the milk. The sad 

of 1t is, we can’t tell the sheep from 

the goats, and so to rid ourselves of the danger of the bad, we 
must do our utmost to do away with all of them . 

Someone has said that “cleanliness is next to Godliness” but 
in the care of dairy ts it is a wide step between the two. 
The cleanest of dairyman may still carry to the patrons in the 
milk supply the germs of disease that will produce death. Do 
not mistake us, however, in saying that cleanliness is of no 
avail. It is. Cleanliness on the dairy farms of the United 
States saves more lives every year than have been lost on any 
battlefield of Europe. But we are looking for the maximum of 
immunity against spread of disease and altho cleanliness makes 
a great step in the right direction, cleanliness alone cannot 
bring it. 

Pasteurizing milk at a temperature of 140 degrees for ten 
minutes kills the germs of typhoid and scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
septic sore throat, and diarrhoeal diseases. Continuing at that 
temperature for twenty minutes does away with the danger of 
cholera, tuberculosis, consumption and practically any of the 
diseases which may be transmitted thru milk. Pasteurization 
is simply heating and it includes two factors, —— and 
time. As the temperature is increased above 140 degrees the 
time it must be held at that heat may be reduced. One hundred 
and sixty-seven degrees for ten minutes, or 185 degrees for one 
minute will kill all disease germs as well as 140 degrees for 
twenty minutes. The danger of high heat, however, lies in the 
fact that a “cooked flavor” may be produced in the milk, One 
hundred and forty degrees brings none of these bad effects and 
does all of the good. 

Pasteurization in no way affects the food vahue. People jump 
up and down and swear by all that is good that heated milk 
produces constipation, scuryy, and a thousand and one other 
things, even going so far as to say that it has lost it’s namrish- 
ment thru contact with heat. France, Denmark, Holland, prac- 
tically all the big milk using countries of Europe do not say that 
it does, in fact their experience proves the contrary. They do 
say, however, that it is a means of preventing the dreaded 
contagion’ so common in this country and which they have 
reduced ‘to a minimum. Heat breaks up the casein and al- 


bumin of the milk solids into fine particles which may be easily 
acted on by the digestive juices. Unheated proteids form masses 
hard to break up and utilize. The masses pass thru the body 


unchanged and appear in the stools. When the particles do not 
pass thru easily but are worked over and over until completely 
digested and all their food value utilized, the slight constipation 
occasionally thus caused is charged to the heated milk. This 
constipation can easily be overcome by simple remedies, but 
the process of making digestion complete is not so simple. 


Better Butter Thru Pasteurization 


If you are making butter on the farm, pasteurization will 
help you to make a more uniform productand will make your 
butter keep sweet and clean longer after it is made. The heat 
kills all the souring bacteria in the cream, and then you can 
add a little clean, sour cream and make all your cream for 
churning sour with a clean, agreeable taste. From this kind 
of cream, and this only, can you make ‘butter that will be 
uniform in body and flavor from day to day. 

When the cows have eaten weeds or other feeds that produce 
rank flavors in the milk, these can be largely driven off by heat- 
ing. The reason why country butter brings a lower price 
the year round than creamery butter is because it is not made 
the same from day to day, and its keeping cannot be - 
anteed. This can largely be Glminated by the use of the 


pasteurizer on the farm and creamery prices can be demand- 
ed for country butter. 
On the other hand, if you are selling your milk whole or using 


be true of that fed to young stock. 
: Unpastuerized milk may carry over 
the tuberculesis, cholera or other and reproduce the 
disease in wasters’ stomachs, which are very susceptible to 
attacks. avoids many of the troubles in digestion 
with which stock are commonly afflicted. Anthrax, 
rabies, cowpoxand actinomycosis, are onlya few of the dangers 
which pasteurization of the milk supply goes a long way 
to prevent. 

The of pasteurization is inexpensive. Nearly every 
farmer has a small boiler for generating steam, at least he should 
have for sterilizing the milk utensils, and this can be used for 
supplying steam to heat the milk. One can be obtained at a 
cost of approximately $30. A small vat holding thirty gallons 
at a cost of an equal amount will compete the outfit and at 
an expense of only $60. Balance $60 against the loss of one 
calf or one hog worth $18 per hundred, to say nothing of the 
number of lives of your own family and others you are en- 
dangering by using raw milk. The cost of fuel to raise the 
temperature of that milk is small, and it can be cooled nearly 
cool enough with water without the use of ice or other arti- 
ficial cold. 

An Inexpensive Safeguard 

The practice of pasteurising milk is a safeguard which no 
one can . The st time and expense involved as 
compared to the great risk taken in not pasteurizing, makes it 
an invaluable practice. Even the farmer milking only a few 
— and using the product for family use alone, cannot treat 
lightly its value. 

Pasteurization is not a substitute for cleanlin altho many 
use it merely to cover up their faults in methods of production. 
Without clean production it is a menace. Hand in hand 
with cleanliness it can do a great wofk in preventing the spread 
of diseases disastrous to our livestock and in saving the grea 
death toll of innocent children yearly brought on thru milk 
borne disease. Keep out the ‘‘bugs”’ in as far as you are able,’ 
om pasteurizing, kill all those which by chance have 
slipped by. 





DIVIDE FARM LABOR 

There is a constantly increasing number of large stock and 
dairy farms, on which there is a diversified amount and kind 
of labor to be performed. The farmers and managers who 
have put all the men atall kinds of the work have usually 
run up against a labor problem. 

On the farm, just as well as in the factory, the workmen 
like regularity in their work and hours. It has been the 
experience of well-known dairymen that barn work and field 
work, for instance, cannot be mixed. To ask a herdsman 
who has rushed thru his barn work so as to get an hour of 
rest before dinner, to go out in the field and Felp with the 
hay until three o’cl is certainly not diplomatic. It 
means that the barn work will have to be rushed; perhaps the 
men who have been out in the field all day will asked to 
help finish the milking. 

‘Baird ers, Holstein Breeders, of Waukesha County, 
Wisconsin, who maintain a herd.of one hundred head and have 
four hundred acres of land to work, believe in absolute division 
of labor. They have one herdsman, and one barn man; tnese 
two men have barn duties only. The two field men have field 
duties only. Once in a while a man is hired who is neither a 
bw gt ~ a 2 eS where rmost needed. 

uch a helper is seldom permanent, being hired for 
periods to tide over rush work. 

Baird Brothers believe that some of their success in 

is due as much to this method of handling farm 
as to management methods.—W. A. F. 
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© When Your Springs Break 


put on 





The Replacement Spring 


Bang! There Goes a Spring 


Wherever you are—whatever your Car, 


A sturdy VULCAN is near to replace it. 
What VULCAN Service Means 


VULCAN Service is nation wide in scope. It renders service to 
America’s motorists who have need for replacement springs no 
matter where the accident occurs. It eliminates delay necessitated 
by sending to the factory. The VULCAN is an exact duplicate of 
the spring it replaces in design, weight and size, combined with 
VULCAN Quality. VULCAN Springs are made for all standard 
make of cars. 
VULCAN Quality is Supreme 

VULCAN Quality is “built in” and embodies the highest degree of spring 
production. The material is uniform, extremely fine grain and perfected 
under the most modern manufacturing methods. Expertly oil tempered and 


assembled in perfect alignment. Every VULCAN is a perfect spring 
that will withstand severe strains and perform genuinely 





satisfactory service. 


Over 7,000 Dealers 


should show There are over 7,000 dealers throughout the United States, 

on ever . . 

yYULCA besides six of our own branches where complete assorted 

— stocks are carried. Intelligent installation and expert spring 

information is cheerfully rendered. These places are identified 
by the VULCAN Service Sign. 
You, too, should know YWULCAN. Write to us at once for the name of the 
VULCAN Dealer near you. Prepare for the emergency that may come any 
minute. We will send you some interesting facts about VULCAN Springs. 
Mail the Coupon. 


Jenkins VULCAN Spring Co. 


RICHMOND, Branches INDIANA 
Dallas, Texas, 2020 Main St. 
Reading, Pa., 538 Franklin St. 
Sumter, 8. C. 29 ell St. 


Look for thie 
VULCAN 


JENKINS 

VULCAN 
SPRING CO. 

A tei 
—Gentlemen: 


am interested to know 
nearest VULCAN 
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WHEN NOT TO SELL 

Running the risk of being laughed at, 
we venture the assertion that the present 
high levels ruling for breeding stock are 
in some respects a very positive danger. 
We refer to the temptation breeders will 
be under to sell their best animals and 
thus part with the very heart of their 
herds for cash. While greater now owing 
to war depletion of breeding stock, the 
danger mentioned is one that all breeders 
always have to consider. Many a promis- 
ing career in cattle breeding has been 
spoiled when, with preliminary success, 
strong demand set in and buyers rose to 
even the highest prices the owner set on 
his best stock. Parting with animals 
whieh were the very life of his business, 
unable to replace with as good ones and 
forced to breed from inferior animals, the 
standing of the herd of many a breeder 
has been lost, and seldom has he possessed 
the enthusiasm and persistence needed 
to come back. 

Go back ten or fifteen years, and recall 
the exhibitors who carried off most of the 
cattle honors at the big fairs you attended. 
How many of them are topnotch, leading 
breeders and exhibitors today? If the 
story were told of each one w ho is now out 
f it, very likely not breeding cattle at all, 
the plot in a majority of cases would re- 
volve around a buyer who came determin- 
ed to get the breeder’s best animals, no 
matter what he had to pay for them. The 
breeder naturally wants to cash in his 
success in part. There is active demand 
for his stock, and he commands very 
much the prices that he asks. The point 
where judgment should enter is where to 
stop at sales. Often there are animals the 
breeder cannot afford to sell at any price, 
beeause to do so is to bring ultimate ruin 

» his business. 

Setting out to buy good breeding stock, 
shrewd men with plenty of capital some- 
times make it a rule to buy only animals 
the breeder does not want to sell. They 
will pay high, they realize, but they are 
sure to get something gx 


The young breeder, flushed with early | 


success, is much more apt to over sell 


than the older, more experienced. man. } 


Disagreeable lessons when they come have 
1 salutary effect, if they do not put the 
breeder out of the game for ee But 
realization of the danger, ll gs avoid- 
nee, is better. However much another 

an is benefited, no one experiences pleas- 
ure when his much he ralded * ‘big deal’ 
pans out to be the worst piece of bysiness 
he ever did. The real, intrinsic value of 
a breeding animal may easily be infinitely 
greater to her owner than she can be 
capitalized at in sale.—B. L. 


TO BREAK YOUNG COWS 

Methods employed in breaking young 
cows to milk are responsible, according to 
F. M. Roseman & Sons, for the formation 
of habits that make or spoil the cow as a 
milker 

The development of a kicker, they 
maintain, 1s very apt to result at this time 
unless the proper amount of care is exer- 
cised to accustom the animal to being 
milked Bg primary consideration is to 
prevent » formation of this habit dur- 


ing these first few days of milking. The 
herdsman moves very quietly about the 
cow and brushes his hand over her hip, 
side and flamk before sitting down. After 
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The walks of life 


Better quality is tanned in, 
worked in, shaped in, sewed 
in, fashioned in to ‘the last 
detail of “Star Brand’ Shoes— 














That’s why they serve better, 
feel better, look better and last 
longer. 


There are as miles of 
hard - - 


than-the-Law’’ shoes as 
there are in a good plow. 





Stronger:ihan-the-law 








You have to have shoes 
“Stronger -than-the- Law” 
for barnyard work—they 
withstand the acids. 








Brand Shoes 
Are Better” 














Tracking tard oo ROBERTS, JOHNSON } RAND 


‘Stronger-than-the-Law.” 





are the test of shoes 





Creamery, and Dairy Land at $20.00 


ay hg, one | Semen Ce pana, an sania Rat a6 <.. M.&St. P- 


acres or more 


R. R., De cut into parcels of 40 and sold at $20.00 


and u 

I upward cool well known as one of the best of all the irrigated ranches in Mon- 
tana, extends for six miles along the rich bottom lands of the Musselshell 
River. Over 2000 acres already irrigated. A large portion in alfalfa—the fin- 
est crop for dairy cows. R. town of Shawmut in the cénter of the 
ranch is anxious for a creamery and will donate site. 

in the vicinity are ry — a co-operative association. Ready 

markets for dairy products close at ha 

Rich bottom lands a as these are "very scarce and rapidly increasing in 


value. IJ¢ will pa 
Write to JOHN DAVID, Harlowton, Mont. 


There is something of interest and of value to every member of the farm 
family in every issue of Successful Farming. Read every department. We 
are always glad to help our readers relative to their various farm problems. 
Let us hear from you any time. 
























his knee conveniently against her leg 
which she is taught at once toset well back. 

Before milking actually beings the udder 
is gently brushed and rubbed to get her 
used to its being handled. Should the cow 
attempt to raise her foot or kick during 
this process or when milking has started 
the herdsman reaches thru with his left 
hand behind the udder and grasps the 
left leg just above the hock at the same 
time pressing smartly inward on her 
flank with his head. This has a tendency 
to unbalance the cow and causes her, 
together with the leverage of the arm, to 
put her foot back where it belongs. 

In particularly obdurate cases where the 
cow has objected strenuously to handling, 
it has been found necessary to tie her legs 
while milking until her will has been con- 
quered. Once this has been accomplished 
cows of this type have proven as docile 
as any other member of the herd. 

Another habit that the cow should not 
be permitted to acquire, results from grain- 
ing the heifer while she is being milked. 
One heifer in this herd was almost spoiled 
because of this practise. She conceived 
the idea that eating grain was necessarily 
attendant to the proceess of milking and 
very soon the milker found that the cow 
held up a considerable portion of her milk 
if she had no grain to eat at the time of 
milking. When the cow freshened for 
two sueceeding lactation periods an effort 
was made to break the animal of this habit 
but all to no avail. She will not milk 
without her grain and thus a great deal 
of ineénvenience results to the milker. 

Profiting by this experience all the heif- 
ers in the man herd are now fed their 
grain long enough in advance to enable 
them to consume it before they are milked 
or they are made to wait until after milk- 
ing. By following this practise until the 
cow has become used to being milked 
without grain, no difficulty is met. 

The exercise of time and care in pre- 
venting the heifers from kicking during 
the first few days of milking, and in se- 
curing habits that produce an easy sur- 
render of the lacteal fluid, has well repaid 
these dairymen by giving a lot of cows 
that stand well and milk out rapidly and 
cleanly. —A. C. K. 


WHY RAISE PUREBREDS 

The Wisconsin Livestock Breeders’ 
Association sums up the value of the 
purebred sire in a very interesting man- 
ner. The facts that they lay down are 
plain truths and point out in no uncertain 
nanner the loss which results to any live- 

tock breeder who does not grade up his 
erd to as high a standard as possible 

wu the use of purebred sires. “Use a 

urebred sire, because: 

(1) It will pay you. 

A) Its offspring will produce more. 
B) Its offspring will . worth more. 

2) Buyers demand good grades. 

&} Buyers demand grades bred to a 
purebred bull. 

(4) A purebred sire will make herds 
more uniform. 

(5) Better stock makes better farmers. 

(6) There is no excuse for not using a 
purebred bull. 

(7) It is a quick, sure, and inexpensive 
way to increase the milk and cream test. 
The first cross will make a difference in 
the production of more than thirteen per- 
cent. Wouldn’t that pay with butterfai 
selling at seventy cents a pound? Pretty 
good returns on any inyestment. You 
cannot doubt these figures, they are 
authentic. 

(8) The first top cross will bring a 
fifty percent improvement alone and the 
fifth will leave only three percent of the 
old original scrub left. 

(9) Grades of thirty-one thirty-seconds 
pure blood, well selected for individuality 
and production are almost the eq 
the genuine.’ 











The Progress that developed the 
developed the use of CEMENT 








~ 7 Galloway’snewlow 1919price. Learnlia 

Ss ures of new improved Galloway 191 , Sanitary Se 
Thousands now in use. Over 4000 new 1 BYo 
models ready for immediate delivery. Skims closer. is casily Lt 
Never gets out of alignment. All working 
arts run in oil spray. Has al! rounded corners—no breaking up 
of butter-fat globules—and many other greatfeatures. All told in 
we big new 1919 book. Send for it. 


' DIRECT FROM GALLOWAY—FACTORY PRICE 


i You can get a Galloway new improved 19 19 Separator at a big sav: 
cause it comes ions + factory, The cost is less than wholesale. Hae 
AL t yo lb.. 9G O Ib. at sour tee Gnere A 
ODA et your copy at once. 5S factory ealing 
shipped fro; 
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getting onto the stool he places his head | 
in her flank just above her udder and puts | 





America is responsible for most of to- 

day’s farm improvements. A century 

ago the farmer laboriously reaped his 

fields by hand. Today the reaper cuts 

the grain of a thousand acres with ease 

and economy, 

The advance in modern building is 

just as truly American. Cement has 

come to its highest use in this country a 
with its resulting profit to the American’ 4 
farmer. The Lehigh Company by its 

progressiveness in developing this use 

and by its farsightedness in placing i its 

plants in each section of the country 

where they can aid in that section’s de- 


velopments has earned for its product 
the name “The National Cement.” 


Write to us today about that building 


problem that has been puzzling you. 






LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


‘LEHIGH) 


wm) CEMENT 













be- 









and save money at once, Goods 























A Dandy Nickel Plated Clutch Pencil for You "You pice Ss cle 


how you can get it. Write wt for this pencil eae ie about ne 
other rewards offered. SUCCESSFUL F e. DES MOINES, town” 
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mvus. The sale of post cards and souve- | 
nirs greatly add to thesum. It is not sur- 
prising that the people were accused of 
running the play j the money there is in 
it. They may dso but it is said that the 
leading character receives but a few 
hundred dollars for the season’s work. 
The church receives a large amount. The 
theater building cost a fortune. Every- 
thing in the equipment is of the best 
material. To care for the thousands who 
attend, the town must have good water, a 
well regulated sanitary system and many 
things that would be uncalled for in an 














YOU NEVER CAN TELL | ordinary town Located as it is away in 

The cow in the picture does not look | the mountains, it is very difficult to have 

like a whale of a producer, and her owners | the things that are necessary in the way of 
Don Claffey & So f Waukesha county, | improvements . 

Wisconsin, didn’t especially notice her The people of Oberammergau are a 

But the cow tester spotted her, for she humble, hard working people. Their main 

produced 382 pounds of butterfat in one | business is wood carving and they are sure- 

She is the proud mother of seven | }, experts in this work. Without the 

heifer calves. The moral: Test your herd. | Passion Play season the demand for their 


W.! product would not be so great. As said 
res a above these people are very religious. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FARLANDS|] hey have one or two very expensive 





( nued page 10 | churche On the peak of one of the high- 
barred from the prominent parts More | est mountains around the village is a gi- 
than a hundred r rsals are held before | gantic cross. This is kept polished and 

e opening play when the sun shines upon it the sight is 
The receipts from a season are enor- | most beautiful. Many journey to the top 
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of this mountain and the view richly re- 
pays one for the difficult climb. 

Vill the Passion Play ever be given 
again? This question is being asked by 
thousands these days. The last American 
visiting Oberammergau, that the writer 
knows about, was Madaline Doty. She 
was there just before America entered thi 
war. Her description of conditions ther 
was published in the Atlantic Month! 
1917. Then the village was silent and t! 
people were in great distress. There we 
no carriages or even push carts; no smili 
people, no laughter, no gay voices wer: 
be heard. Old people sat about a 
dazed. Five hundred and fifty out 
eighteen hundred population had gone 
war, taking all men under forty-fi. 
Forty of these were killed and forty-eig 
wounded the first year of the war. Ma 
of these were prominent in the last pla 

The village was bankrupt. There w 
no money. It was like a plague strick 
place. Anton Lang, the Christus, waS to 
old for the first draft but he was toiling 
hard in a neighboring village every day 
when Miss Doty was there. The theater 
building was locked up. The little store 
had nothing to sell. No person wa 
allowed more than one egg each week ani 
but few could get that. People were al 
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UY MODINE 
SPIREX 


RADIATORS 
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—has 42% greater 
cooling capacity 


With the new SPIREX Radiator installed on your 
Ford, over-heating troubles may be relegated to thepast. 


No longer will you be forced to stop half way up a 
steep hill, or half way through a long stretch of sand 
or clay, or every few minutes on a scorching summer 
day in the maze of city traffic to allow your Ford 
radiator to “cool off” —and cease its steaming, thump- 
ing and gurgling. 

In the SPIREX Radiator, the famous SPIREX spiral 
in each air cell produces a centrifugal action of the air 
as it passes through. This enables the air to absorb 
more heat and absolutely gives 42% greater cooling 
capacity under all conditions of road and load. 

If you are a Ford owner, write us at once for our descriptive 


booklet and prices on the SPIREX. The time to overhaul and 
refit your Ford is right now! 

If you are a dealer, we have a very liberal and attractive 
proposition for you. SPIREX Radiators are now being specified 
by hundreds of Ford owners who must replace worn and dam- 
aged radiators in time for spring and summer service. 

Write us today! 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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Two Urgent Needs for Prompt Action 
For years you have cheerfully complied with 


the Government’s request to save material by 


repairing and using your old machines instead 
of replacing them with new ones. This need has now 
passed, but in its place stand two others, equally important. 


One is for a full crop this year, harvestéd without waste. 
It would be real economy to buy new machines this year 
just to be assured of uninterrupted maximum service at 
a time when loss through a breakdown would be a calamity. 


The other need is for the prompt re-employment of return- 
ing soldiers and sailors without disturbing present organi- 
zations. ‘This is not so easy for the Harvester Company 
as for some others because, Binal an essential industry, it 
has maintained its organization at top efficiency throughout 


the critical period. 


When _ buy new machines and take early delivery you 


not only safeguard your own financial interests, but you 


help to make good places for 5000 soldiers and sailors 
without disturbing the “peas very efficient organization. 
Below is the line of high grade machines we offer for sale. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Belt Machines—Cont. Dairy Equipment 
faders Push Binders Mowers Tedders Cream Separators Cream Separators 
apgers Rice Binders Side Delivery Rakes Feed Grinders (Hand) 
arvester-Threshers Loaders alr Types) Cream Separators 
pe Shockers (Belted) 


Cc voniinanion os Side ) Rakes Kerosene Engines 


Gasoline Engines 
- Sweep Rakes “Stackers Motor Trucks 
Disk Harrows Cultivators Combination Sweep Rakes 
4 ragher Harrows and Stackers 
Wreck Merross” a ee 
Orchard Harrows ow 
Planting & Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
—— = s 
Broadca 
Alfalfa & PAS See Drills 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers 


International pe stand 2 ter Company of America 
CHICAGO USA 


Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
asoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 
Planters Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Basilece Cv Custors 

he 
Huskers a Shredders 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attach 
Farm Wagons 

State a Trucks 
ta utters 
Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches 
Binder Twine 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Gutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Corn Shellers Threshers 
Hay Presses 
Stone Burr Mills 





most starving. One old woman said she 
had gent six sons to the war. The eldest 
was Blown to pieces, the second went 
razy and was then in an asylum. The 
third son was terribly wounded but they 
nt him back to the trenches when he 
uld hardly walk. The other sons were 


a: in every letter they asked for | 


he woman said, “Now they are 
after my baby. He is seventeen. But 
they shall not have him. He is my last.”’ 
The conditions even at that time, were 
frightful and that was two years ago. The 
people had not a penny for pensions. It 


does not look like the people of Oberam- 
mergau will ever give the Passion Play 
again. 


Products that are advertised'in Success- 
ful Farming must be good because they 


}are backed by guarantees. 











THRESH THE BARN MOWS FULL 

We have never been so pleased with 
our winter chores and stock feeding as 
we have been the past winter, and it has 
all been due to the work we planned and 
did during last summer. This summer 
we are planning to get our crops in such 
shape again that we can have another 
profitable winter in caring for and feeding 
the stock about the farm. 

Not a spear of anything in the feed line 
was in our farm barn when we began 
harvest last June, taking in our first load 
of hay. From that date on, everything we 
harvested, we planned to get into our 
barn in record shape and stored for feeding. 

When we threshed our barley crop we 
stored the straw in a loft mow over the 
cow stable, and then our wheat straw was 
also tucked away in the top of this same 
loft, packed tightly-to the rafters, by 


handling some of it after it had settled | 
and packed. Then rye and oats a 
| 


came, ind we had made ample room to 
get fifteen acres more straw into a side 


mow, and dropped a few tons onto the | 


barn floor. Later a sling on the hay ro 
transferred much of this to the top of the 
mow, and another mow was jammed full 
of dry straw. The one horse baler put 
the rest of it into bales and it was stored 
in odd nooks about the barn, out of the 
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| BCME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 











For the many “touching-up” jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at jeast 
a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture; Acme Quality White Enamel! for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and 
eim.lar surfaces, and a quart of Acme 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 





wa We topped off ten acres of corn 
lacing these tops into a mow loft, and 
vad this feed all under cover and dry 
Ther ter, we shredded into the top of 
A mm ix acre 3 of corn, and as weshr “cl led, 
we employed our time throwing straw 
tro! e mow, iceding it into the blower 
th the fodder, where it was thoro- 
ly mixed and stored in an opposite mow 
It: le me of the finest horse feed 
ever had in our barn, we think, and ch 1eap 
lr} made ro in the other mow for 
of six acre ff bundled cornfodder | 
} | off the ears Then we filled the 
bal oor, | ping to the roof with the | 
with cornfodder, and on election 
had traw crop, hay crop. 
I I rm into t rm 
t rT nd worth fully one-! more tor 
mucl | stood 1 he open | 
! rd s nd no ice OF snow | 
Yv LO ust ee 
we straw | wint ong in| 
dozen scratching shed ich we >| 
| ttered I e had plen f dry | 
wv to get always, and we ed 
ir anu to go half bedded on | 
the winter. Thus we gained | 
d more, for with this straw so| 
hancdilv near, we made it a purpose to work 
j to bedding, and hauled it out, | 
top-ciressing oul elds of wheat, ind can 
it we will now have an increased 
crop from this top-dressing, and a heavier 
ero! {f straw to store next winter 
We doubled the value of our straw, 
hay and fodder as feed, and were able to 
double our number of animals, and thus | 
made more manure, and more money from | 
our operation 
l season’s threshing will find the 
blower turned toward our barn mows | 


every time the thresher sets on our farm 
G. W. B., Ohio 


FALL FRESHENING COWS 
Cows which freshen in the fall or early 
winter instead of in the spring, will ia 
the majority of cases give greater financial 
returns, besides fitting into the work of | 
the general farm and farming operations | 


much more satisfactorily Cows which | 
freshen in the late fall, after they have | 
been put in the barn for the winter, will 
have then become accustomed to dry 


winter feeding ar.d they will not suffer 80 | 
I rom the change. They will then 


VERY bit of valuable farm machiner 
should be protected from weathe 
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and service wear by Acme Quality Pain: 


and Varnishes. 


Years of usefulness a: 


added to implements when coated with 
the Acme kind of Paint made specially 
for the surface you want to cover. 
Brighten up the interior of your home 
—walls, floors, furniture. What a delight 
it would be to put the sunshine of fresh 
Acme Quality Paint over the kitchen! 
Send for those two helpful Acme book- 


le 


“Home Decorating.” 


ts, 


“Acme Quality Painting Guide” and 
Free on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. V, Detroit, Mich. 


Boston Minneapolis 

Cincinnati Nashville 

Dallas Lincoln 

Chicago St. Louis 

Toledo Birmingham 
Topeka Spokane 


Pittsburgh 
Fort Worth 
Portland 

Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 











old, who might wish to have a copy 


work and a list of eight friends. 


Re 


boys’ and girls’ club paper, plan of loans, badge, 


boys’ and girls’ club paper. 


j 
i 
This paper contains stor ries and pictures of boys and girls and their club work and other Junior 
farm activities It also contains stories of interest to boys and girls, and valuable information. Sen: 
a pictureof yourselfand your stock, or crops, for this paper. and send me story telling what you — 
aceo om piis hedin raising food and feed Also send a list of eight of your boy and girl friends, 10 to 2 
| 


ud details of contest on club page for suitable name and 
Scmnpete for prize of $5.00 which will be awarded the winner 


1 Will Loan Money to Help You OWN Something 

Now is the time when you want to get that pig, calf, sheep, poultry or seed for a crop, and foir 

one of the club projects in your state You want to have something of y« 
You want to make some money to heip secure that education or satisfy some other ambition, and I wil 
joan you the money to help you get started 
Consult wi th your club le der or county agent. 

of Agricultural College in your state, and he will tell you about the club projects, and how to organize a 
club Select the ciub project you want to take up and I will loan you the money to help you get start 
ed. I will send you note contract and complete details on request. 
Fill out the pledge below and send it in wich 3c stam 


7 


jag~ FREE TO BOYS AND GIRLS | 


Send today for a free sample copy of our 


yur own that you can care for 


If you have none, write your state leader, ear: 


» to pay postage on a free copy of our 


etc, Don't forget to send a picture and story of your 





I will raise @............ this year 


Name scacceecece 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Commaader-in-Chief 
Motto: 





PLEDGE.—Junior Soldiers of the Soil Army, U. S. A. 

As a loyal comrade of the Junior Soldiers of the Soil. 
1—I pledge my support to my country in the production of food and feed in time of war and peace. 
2—I will encourage the U. 8. boys’ and girl's clubs; follow safe methods of farming and so maintain the 

fertility of our farm for future generations. 
3—-I will help prevent waste on the farm, practice thrift and economy and invest what I can in U.8. 

rhrift-Stamps or Liberty Bonds as long as there is need. 
4—I will cultivate integrity, honesty, industry and other traits of good citizenshi 
5—I will alw ays champion liberty, righteousness and government by the people; 

my Country and practice the Golden Rule in dealing with others. 


(State whether a Pig, Calf, Sheep, Poultry 


Junior 


Age 


If you want a loan write “Yes” on this linc.... 


Soldier of the Soil! 


Age 10 to 18 


State 


“Loyalty and Service” 


,0n0r my Creator and 


or crop 
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Des Moines, 


lowa 











is free to every subscriber. 


| Successful Farming’s Subscribers Information Bureau 


will gladly answer your farm problems. This service 
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milk well during the winter and early 
spring and when they are turned out onto 


grass their milk will increase consider- % 9 

ably and they will produce until the “Wed Never Have Got 
pasture dries up in the midsummer or 

fall. On the other hand, if the cow Here Withoui It” 


freshens in the spring, she milks well 
during the spring and early summer until . 
the grass begins to dry out. The milk Just think of all the fishin’ we missed 
flow is decreased as the hot weather comes before we Rot our Harley-Davidson ” 
on. Of course, she will increase somewhat , 
in production when the fall rains come There are scores of places—secluded lakes, 
and the pastures improve but this will half hidden euetn, ie distant hills and woods 
be an inconsiderable amount and she will —that can be reached only with a motorcycle. 
fall off when she is changed to the dry And there is where the fishing is best, where 
feed and put into the barn for the winter. pame is most plentiful—eand you can depend 
She will not be giving a large amount of on petting there and back with a 
milk, and in some cases will be completely 
dried up during the winter months. . 

Fall , an ‘ning cows produce the largest | }} Harley-Davidson 
amount of milk during the winter when 
the farm work is light and when better 

attention can be given to them. Better 
prices for farm butter are received during 
the winter, and fall reapry f cows com- 
mand a larger proportion of this imerease. 3 
In most po vce talf will have a better See the new models at your dealer's. 
start when born in the fall and will not be 
hindered by the flies or hot weather, as The Moggrorcle shat ie Being 
is the spring born calf. 

BUILDING SOILS WITH HOGS Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 


Continued from page 66 


easily seeded and a reasonably sure 
crop. Soybeans and cowpeas put in at 
the time the corn is planted requently 
detract from the yield. When put in too 
late they do not produce enough growth 
to make them profitable supplements. 
If pastures are provided alongside of the 
cornfields, expermnents at the lowa Staiion 
show that alfalfa, clover, rape and blue- 
grass are very efficient. Hogging down the 
corn crop has many advantages from the 
standpoint of building up the fertality of 
the land. All of the droppings of the hogs 
are distributed evenly on the land and 
more of the crop is made into manure than 
is the case when the ears are saved and fed 
in the feedlot. 

The University of Lilnois mentions in a 
bulletin, a field that has been constantly 
to corn and hogged down for thirty-three 

ears and the owner récently desired to 
Naor earn just what the field was producing. 
By careful measurements he found that, 
it was yielding more than one hundred 
bushels of corn to the acre. This is very 
interesting data for farmers whe have 
classed the hog as a soil robber. 

With large feedlots and colony houses it 
is possible to build up the fertility of a few > 
acres of land for profitable crop growing : - es 
by shifting feedlots every three or four - a 
years. Such a system not only saves the € a 
manure and distributes it over the land, ‘ | g e u ¢? ] O nN 
but . also provides better sanitary sur- j e 
roundings for the hogs. The plowing of a 
the yards and growing of crops prevents In Engine Prices ,.“S22 2" 
the less of manure by washing, and in a Immediate Shipment 

ee They all said ‘‘it couldn’t be did’. Materials are mot lower, 


few years it is in good conditaon for cul- 
tivated crops. ; construction cost is ~ ag » Urioes made Did » products are stil] pichntet I 
F reduction in en- 


Classifying animals as efficient-~soil ie oe rices for quick shipmen tylen, 
builders, while converting our grass, x sisen, 3 to 0 HP —Karesene orGs ° ty 
forage and grain crops into growth, milk prices are direct from factory and so low thax 
and wool, it is clear that the work they do ao eee aa 


or Us is measured accurately by the con- don’t expect 
itions we provide for them. Farming is mecbondsiinnen tame ON YOURT 


web of reciprocal laws. Nothing gives} § wide-open offer, 

~ does not receive, and vice versa. at ~y ¥ A OWN 
{ogs will do efficient work for us in build- By’ full blast 
ig soil fertility if we are equally efficient Be pret 
\ providing suitable conditions for them 
» work under.—C. B. F. 

sg ‘. must be borne in mind that - dett tool 
rye for hogging down is recommended Lees ee enfe de ber ganten- 
only for poor soil and until the stand of ae at iearemin 
alfalfa or clover can be obtained. Experi- 
ments at the Iowa yay ~ go to show that 
rye for ho + down purposes does not 
have a value in itself.— 
Editors. 











Miles are but pleasant minutes with this motor- 
cycle. And it does stand the “jaff"—hard 
ridin’, over pive-and-take roads holds no wor 
ries for it. 




















toe gene Works 
Kansas City, Me. Town 














Don’t to raise " 
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watchword in all things today. The 
season of the year is at hand when 
we must be very careful with the eggs we 
are to market. The most disgusting thing 
in the world is to see eggs brought to 
market in a careless way, all sizes, all 


PP *vatchword in all seems to be the 


colors, and in all conditions, dirty, stained | 


and cracked on the outside. We feel sure 
they are not good on the inside, and they 
are bought with reluctance. 

The careless customer should be paid 
according to his wares, and it is fast com- 
ing to this. It is now against the law in 
most states to sell an egg not fit for food. 
I am told that this law 1s to be strictly 
enforced this season. This law should be 


enforced just the same as other pure food | 
laws, for what is more unhealthful than | 


a tainted egg?. It is owing to the fact that 
they are usually cooked that they are not 
absolutely poison, and many cases of 
poisoning from refreshments served at 
soda fountains have been traced to half 
spoiled eggs. It is a shame to put such 
ee on the market and smuggle them 
thru because inside of a shell. 


Now Here is the Proposition 

I believe most people are honest, while 
some people will sell anything that will 
pass. In the first case, if they sell spoiled 
eggs it is because they know no way to 
tell whether the e are stale for food, 
no way to tell whether incubation has 
begun. Many hens often lay in the same 
nest. Many honest people are not aware 
that a temperature of seventy degrees 
starts incubation in a fertile egg. After 
a string of hens have deposited their eggs 
in the same nest one of the hot days in 
July and August, you may be sure de- 
composition will at once begin in some of 
these eggs after they are taken from the 
nest and cooled, provided they are fertile 
eggs. Sometimes eggs go to the market 
with live chickens in them and in very hot 
weather they will live for several days. 

A good egg is just as good in summer as 
in winter, but the people who buy eggs 
are afraid of them, because so many of 
them are bad. They will only buy what 
they have to buy for cooking purposes, 
just at the time of year when we have the 
most eggs to sell. 
should be the greatest along these lines, 


When our harvest | 


|| size together, never allowing a soiled 


togoin. An ces should never be washed, 
nests must be kept clean, and the 
thered often, to prevent soiled shells. 
very egg at this time should be tested 
with a good egg tester, not a paste board 
with a hole in it and an oil lamp with which 
you may look as hard as you can and as 
long as you may and see nothing worth 
while. I am not suggesting anything hard; 
it is easier to do things well and with 
twice the satisfaction. Work and busi- 
ness are a pleasure when well done; a 
drudgery ve poorly done. Pay for 
a good egg tester with magnifying lens 
take your eggs in a cool place in the cool 
of the evening, anytime before twilight 
on the porch, under a tree, or by a cool 
window. It will not take more than thirty 
minutes to test a case of eggs. When you 
are thru you are repaid in the self-respect 
and satisfaction you feel in knowing every 
egg is a good egg, and you can tell your 





) 
\ 


SS X 

SS ~~ "= —sie — 
customer so, and they will find it true. 
But this is not all the reward for well 
doing, you will soon be getting fancy 
prices for your wares, and the best trade 
will soon be calling for your eggs, and you 
need never fear an over-supply of 
The demand has always exceeded the 
supply. Remember that there is always 
room at the top. If you have high grade 
produce you need have no fears in regard 
to a market and the best of prices. It 
is a shame the eggs that are dumped every 
year in our proud America. Let us raise 
the standard of eggs, for if the old saying 
be true that “waste makes want,’’ we as 
Americans need this warning. 

We read in our farm journals every 
week about this department of 
food, and are even threatened by the law 
if we do not use more care in withholdi 
spoiled eggs from the market. We shoul 
not wait to be forced to be careful and to 
do the right thing. Let us do right be- 
cause it is right to do right. Let each of 
us do our part in the are of this 
great waste.—Mrs. D. W. 


HAPPY HENS LAY EGGS 

In handling hens for profit there is 
something even more important than the 
| balanced ration, much as the experts talk 
|about that, and rightly. The secret ex- 
_— why people made money on hens 
ong before the balanced ration was origi- 
nated as a matter of scientific formula, 





and while the prices do keep up remark- | why thousands of poultry keepers to whom 
ably well considering the eggs thrown on | such terms as protein, carbohydrates, ete. 
the market in June, July and August, |are Greek, are top-notchers in the art o: 
we might get much better prices if we sold | eee getting. It is balanced management. 
none less than the best. Most people like! It is all-round good care. Expressed’ in 
eggs the year round if they are gilt edge; | the simplest, most understandable langu- 
they are easy to oe in sO many | age, it is that care which makes and keeps 
ways. It is so easy to light a gas, oil, or | hens happy; for happy hens lay eggs. 
gasoline burner in hot weather and cook| So far as the balanced ration is con- 
a few eggs, poach them until they stand | cerned, the hen will compound it herself, 
alone, give them a dressing of butter, | if given an opportunity. That is, if a 
pepper and salt; or a boiled egg is delicious | variety of feeds are available, including 
if you can trust the egg to be all right. If| milk or some other animal feed, biddy 
they are handled correctly in all ways, | can be relied on to consume the feed in 
gathered carefully and tested well, and | the right proportions for maximum 
last but not least, every male bird dis-| production, Phis fact has been esta 


posed of as soon as you are thru hatching, 
double the amount of eggs would be sold. 
Eggs when gathered should not be put 
in the case in which they are to be market- 
ed. However, an egg case is a good re- 
ceptacle for the eggs, as they can be turned 
more conveniently and it protects them 
from dust. They should be kept in the 
coolest place that can be found, which is 
free from odors, stale and musty air. 
Shortly before marketing they should be 


| ished at Cornell and in other experiments. 
| But before that, shrewd successful poultry- 
a knew that a variety in feed ap- 
| pealed to Biddy; that a hot wet mash on 
| a bitter cold day made her sing; that light, 
| dry litter, in which grain was scattered, 
| made her blithely labor in winter weather, 
|or any other time; that dry, tight-quart- 
ers, free from draughts, kept her well. 
Observing poultrykeepers long ago learned 
| that “tame” hens layed better than “‘wild’”’ 





graded, putting eggs of the same color and ones, wherefore they kept on friendly 
| terms with their hens, even knew many 


by name. 

= | The busy, singing, happy Sos makes 
\ ye -%, \|money. Strive to keep your flock in good 
ds @ tlw! spirits, and full of “go.” If you con- 
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stantly maintain that condition, yo. 
won't feel like hiding your egg record 
when other poultrykeepers call.—B. P. 


JUST CHICKENS 
“What breed of poultry do you keep, 
I once asked a farmer. “Just chickens, 
was his reply. “We don’t have an) 
breed.” And he added indifferently, ‘‘| 


ess we get as many as anybody 
— it is true, are the main item in 
the keeping of poultry, but the sale of 
chickens for meat forms a very formidable 
sum totaled together. 

Just chickens does very well if one is 
satisfied with a mixed flock. The mixed 
flock will probably produce nearly as 
man ges on the average farm as the 
pure , but aside from this is the 
satisfaction we get from owning a flock 
of well-marked birds of any breed. 

The poultry enthusiast is of this mind 
He or she—for a poultry fiend is often « 
woman—loves the business for its appea! 
to the sense of beauty. The true oun 
enthusiast will pay a long price for a 
male of exceptional quality. Sometimes 
this is with the thought of profit to be 
gained, but often ae for the owner’s 
satisfaction. 

We have lived to see the indifferent 
farmer, quoted in the first paragraph, re- 
vise his ideas. His flock now is pure- 
bred and “just chickens’ do not answer 
today. The farm poultry industry is still 
eaoaki> of great improvement and can be 

le a source of much greater profit and 
satisfaction.—D. H. 


PERMANENT DRINKING VESSELS 
FOR POULTRY 

I like to make use of old shallow cooking 
vessels such as sauce s, cake , etc., 
and deep plates and dishes, which have 
been discarded from the house but are stil! 
ye enough for some purpose. I use mine 
or giving the chickens their drinking 
water. he trouble formerly was they 
upset so easily, but now I have overcome 
that difficulty. 

My husband got some cement and 

vel and made a mixture of one to six 

en he spread a lump of it about a foot in 
diameter on the ground. It was left about 
four or five inches deep toward the center 
but spread out thin at the outer edges 
Then the vessel I use, granite pan, plate, 
shallow tin box or whatever it was, was 
sunk in the cement till the top edge of the 
vessel was almost level with the cement 
When the cement hardened the vessel 
stayed there, and no number of “big feet’ 
could overturn one. When cleaning it is 
very easy to overturn the whole thing. 





For the little chickens I like to use 
something about as shallow as a pie pan 
I often get shallow tin boxes at the grocery 
They are glad to get rid of them and the 
boxes are fine for drinking vessels, and for 
feed too.—I. J. N. 


DOCTORING SICK HENS 

The sick hen is not worth doctoring if 
that doctoring implies the use of drugs and 
necessitates the bother of giving her in- 
dividual treatment. The only exception 
we ever make to this rule is me the hen 
happens to be an exceptionally valuable 
one. 

If a hen is not critically ill and will 
recover by being kept by herself for a 
short time, then of course almost any 
specimen is worth that extra trouble to 
save her. 

Even. this is not true, however, if the 
fowl has a contagious or infectious disease 
For example, we never doctor the hen that 
is sick with cholera or roup but get rid 
of her at once before she has a chance to 
contaminate the whole flock.—R. B. 5, 
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RUNS ON KEROSENE 














the Bay comes Hane 
He has seen a lot of the world since he first put 


on a khaki uniform. 


He has become used to city and army life—elec- 
tric lights, running water, shower baths, and all 
that sort of thing. 


The old farm will look mighty good to him as he 
swings through the gate. 


But it must be kept looking good. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


Provides just the comforts and conveniences nec- 
essary to make the young folks stick to the 
farm. 


Electric light throughout the house and barn— 
running water everywhere—Power to operate the 
washing machine, cream separator, churn, grind- 
stone, etc. 

Saves so much time and labor that it actually 
pays for itself. 


Ober 70,000 Satisfied Users. 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Makers of Delco Light Products 
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"[D:Hies Dip] 
| Disinfectant 


Now is the time to get | 
out the sprinklingcanand | 
make a liberal use of Dr. 

Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 

| Spring is cleaning-up time. 

Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 
fectantis apowerfulgerm jf 
destroyer. It establishes | 

am 6health conditions. Use it 
in garbage cans, sinks, 
drains, closets, ce sspools, 
all damp, foul- smellingand 





disease breeding places. 


No better way to avoid | 
| contagious diseases. Use j 
f it also about the poultry } 
4 house, pig pen and stables. 
One gallon makes 100 gal- 
lons of disinfectant. 


= 7 
« 


GUARANTEED ) 
‘| Dr. HESS & CLARK | 
Ashland, Ohio 
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Hatcher 


The greatest in- 
ecubator value at 
rice, Built 
round with a cen- 
tral heater; nocold 
pooraere © which 
mean unhatched 
eggs. Perfect regulation of heat, ventilation and moisture, 
roomy chick nursery, visibleegg chamber easily qocume, 
triple wall, water jacketed heat flume, slopi egg tray 
keeps small ends of seus olzeve vanes jes chicka 
te de velop more perfectly. Economical to oper- 
ate. So well-built it lasts a life-time, priceonly © $6. 95 
jt For 


Order from this advertisement, 
express order, we ship at once, f. o. b Goines. 
shipment by gased! pe = 3 include 
if you are 3 BAS Th RI L 
ty SATISFIED ~~ 
write us and we will 30 | money you b-ve paid. We 
are responsible, In ee poe 46 years. A 
banker. You also ated seit re splendid. "Li berty Ho j 

it eelf regu e eighs ° . od. 
Sines eS et: abetors write todas pS — 
B.F. Gump Co. 41 8.¢ S. Clinton St., 

















Doesn’t Miss a Single Rat 
When you use “Rough On Rat” you use the surest 
method of exterminating this dangerous, destructry 
“Rough On Rats 

m Mix it with one f 
Kood the nent eek: use an ent.rely 


¢ pest. 
ts them all m twoor pv tom ge 
the first mght; change the of 
different food the 





ST 
If you have an ven write 
for our guide book, ow TO 
GEr Lng PATENT” Bend 


model or sketch and descriptic give our 
a of its patentable — Awe S es Soe: 
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FEEDING THE CHICKS 

One of the causes for losses among 
chicks is too much attention before they 
are ready for it. Leave them in the incu- 
bator or under the hen until they are 
fifty or sixty hours old and by that time 
the egg yolk will have been absorbed and 
they will be ready for food. We keep 


| the incubator closed until practically all 


of the chicks are sixty hours old and then 
we give them fine chick grit and water. 


| A few hours later we give them dry oat- 


meal scattered in a fine litter of clover 
chaff. They are provided also with a 
sanitary feeder containing sour milk. The 
sour milk feeding is continued steadily 


}and the feeders are always kept provided 








with a supply. At the end of four days 
we scatter commercial chick feed in the 
litter or grind up our own chick feed de- 
pending on our grain supply in the spring. 
For the first two weeks the chicks are fed 
five times each day and then reduced to 
three feeds per day. The young birds 
are provided with a hopper of bran and 
obtain quite a little green food from the 
clover litter. 

Onions seem to have a stimulating effect 
on young chicks and we try to feed finely 
chopped onion at least once each day dur- 
ing the first two weeks. The chicks are 
kept growing steadily without overfeeding. 
Last year we tried hard boiled eggs mashed 
up with dry oatmeal in some of the 
colony houses, but the hard boiled eggs 
were hard for the chicks to digest and they 
did not seem to do as well as when the 
eggs were omitted from the ration. 

Young chicks are delicate and require 
steady care and careful management. The 
chicks which are stunted during the first 
three weeks can never be turned into 
profitable birds. In purchasing feed for 
chicks we take woadel care to secure hard 
clean grain with no musty or mouldy odor. 
Musty feed is almost sure death to chick 
profits. If beef scrap is used in the ration 
instead of sour milk it pays to test the 
scrap by pouring boiled water on a small 
dish of it. If the scrap has the odor of 
spoiled meat it should never be used. 

In making chicks show a profitable 


growth we study the flock in each colony. 


house and watch their develo ment care- 
fully. If they appear to be doing nicely 
we follow our regular schedule and do not 
worry. The poultry breeder who worries 
too much over every drooping chick will 
never receive any pleasure out of raising 
poultry. A sick chick is removed at the 
first appeatance of illness and if it seems 
in bed condition it is immediately isolated 
or killed. It does not pay to feed any 
but strong, vigorous young chicks whic 
fight for their feed and grow like 

—R. G. K. 


GAPES AMONG CHICKS 

Many localities find ga an of the| —— 
most troublesome of a poult 
diseases they have to pA with. Tt 
chiefly affects chickens from one to four 
months old, and in rare cases older birds. 

It is easily detected. The bird is seen 
to stand extending its neck, frequentl 

ping in order to dislodge the worms whic 
= themselves to the bird’s windpipe. 
Sometimes it is accompanied with a 
wheezing cough, and, when many worms 
are present, the bird may éven froth at 
the mouth. 

On examining the windpipe from chick- 
ens showing these symptoms, from three to 
a dozen small worms will be seen, 
which are fork-shaped, tho a few straight 
ones are sometimes found. The fork- 
shaped ones are the copulating males and 
females > — are — to oe oe other. 
They multiply rapidly, especially in 
weather. When em ones are Ye soeek 
by a fowl they develop into adults and 
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Let Me Send My 
Latest Book 


1 don’t want to say this is a “cure-all” 
book on every branch of poultry ww of. Ii 
but it’s-as complete as any I know of t 
wives you the best of our 27 years’ ex 
perience and is our catalog for 


OLD TRUSTY 


—the incubator you want for surest re- 
sults this year. Think of how — Old 
Trusty must be 

to have = 

owners. Write 

today for book 

—it’s free. 








TO SAVE BABY CHICKS 


Put this in the drinking water. 


Most people loose half of every hatch, and sex 
to expect it. Chick cholera or white diarrhoea is 
the trouble. The U.8. Government states tha at 
over half the chicks hatched die from this caus 
An Avicol tablet, placed in the drinking wat 
will positively save your little chicks from all suc h 
diseases. Inside of 48 hours the sick ones will be 
as lively ascrickets. Avicol will keep them health 
and make them grow and develop more rapidly 
Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, Ind., writes: ‘I was 
losing 10 or 15 chicks a day from diarrhoea before 
I received the Avicol. I haven't lost a one since.” 
It costs nothing totry Avicol. If you don’t find 
that it prevents and promptly cures white —_ 
rhoea and all other bowel diseases o! ah 
us and your money will be refund by Petra 
mail. Send 25 or 50c today for a pack 
mail postpaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 142 
bia Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EASY TO HATCH, RAISE 
CHICKS AND SAVE FEED 


Right methods will enable anybod good 
hatches, prevent death in shell and trouble 
in little “chic sks. Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, the well 
known poultry e at = a valuable 

bulletin entitled “ eeding, Broc and Growing 
Chicks” which will be sent free t to any of our 
readers who want to enjoy test success. This 
free bulletin has enabl ousands to get won- 
derful hatches, raise more chicks and prevent dis- 
eases that take such heavy toll and cut down 
profits. With present high priced feeds you can't 
Rfford to feed chicks on the “hit-and-miss” plan 
It is of vital importance for you to know just how 
to get good hatches, how to keep your chicks 
wing and healthy. This wulete shows you 
ow easy it is to save mone a Ey -. and 
chicks. Write at ones and E. 
Quisenberry, Box 9 ¢ and address Frof ane. 


Save the Baby Chicks 


Our book, “CARE OF BABY CHICKS,” and 
package of GERMOZONE are the best insurance 
against chick loses. Those formerly losing more than 
half they hatched now raise better than 90 
To you who have never tried GERMOZO 


send beok above. 
if caticned, 150; 60 days? (rial. We. 
Druggists and seed dealers sell G 
1M A Troup, Fo iled 
pe w : 
food, limber"nee neck, k, chicken poi, sour crop, skin disease, 
can’t walt. Do it now. 


GEo. “H. LEE CO., Dept. 400, Omaha, Neb. 








er cent 
» we will 
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Read the ads in Successful Farming. 
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produce eggs in less than three weeks. | 
Sometimes the worms are coughed up by 
eo] TOW PRICES NOW- 
transmut the disease. 
A simple method is to insert a feather 
down the throat, a it round and G j NES 
round, then detaching the worms. Some 
folks first dip the feather in paraffin or aR conga penance 


turpentine in order to help kill the pests. P : ; 
rarlic is a simple yet effective cure, _ our engine prices are lower With the Ottawa Kerosene Engine, 


ind it can be chopped up in the food. down to bedrock, on allstyles | you get more power from a gallon of 
Some people get a certain amount of and prices of engines, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, | cheap Kerosenethan any straight gas- 
relief among the chicks by keeping a few 7, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 22 H-P.—Kero- | oline engine can deliver from a gallon 
irops of camphor and turpentine in sene and Gasoline, Stationary, | of high-priced gasoline. Every engine 
irinking water. This is at least a good Portables and Saw-Rig outfits. must ma ceneket: 10-year Guarantee, 


reventative to keep the disease from Direct from Factory at your work, or we want it back. 
very mem ’s flock. : - , ‘ 

hee a tek ie con SO, ee it You save big poomay De mates Cash or Easy Terms 

; by dealing with our big factory , , 
should be isolated at once. This is very ; : You save big money ordering direct 
a . and you get our binding € ’ & 

important, as all parasitic diseases are factor . from our factory on any of our selling 
infectious. Another important point to tory guarantee. We ship plane—cash, easy payment er Bank Deposit 
remember is that the head and neck of any ;, promptly and guaranteesafe de- plam. You get the benefit of every candies ee 
: p . livery at your railroadstation. Letus | direct dealing with our big factory can giv: 


bird which may die of gapes should be ; - 
immediately tenia om i show you the big saving. And dollars saved are double dollars earned. 


x 90 Days Trial—10-Year Guarantee 


ORDERING EGGS FOR HATCHING 
In planning to buy eggs for hatching ' 
_— = net In the Ottawa line of you may have your choice of 166 sty and 
from purebred fowls ws have alw ays siges—Kerosene or Gaoelins exainens Throttle, or Hit-and-miss fa 
found it advisable to begin corresponding : Oscillator Magneto, (Make and 
with several of the breeders we may want ee Break or Jump-Spark Ignition) 
/ r —not what is cheapest for us 
to buy from, a month or two before we to build but what is best for 
will actually need the eggs. We also place y f , your work. 
our order early for future shipment so we | . i We ‘ Ottawa engines 
will get prompt service when we want it. i : : have always been 
The latter part of April is the time when bos St ai = sold direct to 
a large number of buyers want eggs we Nee — i" : users —over 14 
shipped. but only those who are in first . years now. Thous- 
with their orders will be sure to receive = : ands and thousands 
their eggs quickly and on time. Good . : wi in use—in all parts 
eggs of any purebred variety for hatching of the country. Every- 
may be bought for from $15 to $25 per ea where, are satisfied 
heeieed customers—satisfied 
un " with the big saving they 


We never ask a breeder to ship eggs for made f ur factory 
hatching before the first of April at the = eatisfied that there are no better engines enaiie, for ony price. 
earliest. It is about this time that birds ee pion Samii Treen Set sina ~ —py~ 1-4 


begin to get outdoors and run on the new Write for it Fe 
gre and these op show beset. OTTAWA MFG. CO., 511 King St., Ottawa, Kan, 
In February and March, especially if the | 8 J STARRING 
weather is bad, the eggs may not be = - : 
strongly fertile and consequently you will “ 
have more or less trouble with ry 
Eggs for hatching may be successfully 
shi clear across the north American 
continent. We have hatched any number 
of eggs that have been shipped five hun-| { ar 4 ¥: 
‘ to one thousand miles and found i Seow ee 
them almost. as good as those laid in our y a rt. , er 
own yards, especially if they came from ' : OUR body needs a completely 
a section of the country where spring - + = "SS balanced ration in order to properly per- 
opened up a little earlier than ours.—S. P. a form its functions. You must have meat and 
———______—. m protein foods in your daily diet to keep your body healthy, vigorous and 
OATMEAL vine oy wt CHICKS warm in the winter time. For the same reason— 
One of the very foods that can be 
given baby chicks is oatmeal.  Most| gm X OUI Hens Need DARLINGS Meat Scraps 
er a oe + re = The hen’s business in life is to produce eggs, and if you want eggs in the 
out'en eeenmeal end aach fcode. Thiel = winter time you've got to feed your hens a balanced ration containing a 
causes bowel trouble, often running info} § pry egg-making food. DARLING'S MEAT SCRAPS, when {= 
diastase and ether infections pret a = added to their regular poultry ration or fed in hoppers, supplies 
of the ‘digestive tract just the necessary protein to keep them shelling out the 
Rolled oats have none of these effects| gy .°88* all winter long. Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? 
4 th 3 > Try DARLING’S MEAT SCRAPS on your hens. 
and they seem to supply the growing Your dealer can su ou. If not, write us. 
i a the — =. they Insist on DARL IS id you want results 
ne to build strong frames and to put} § They're the old, original, best kind. 


on flesh. I use them in combination with 
wheat bran during the first six weeks of 
the chiek’s life and I have no troulve in 
vetting the chicks to feather quickly 
At eight to nine weeks my chicks are 
enerally well feathered and pretty well 
long in weight. I attribute it to the use 


f the wheat bran and rolled oats. If your 
hicks have been disposed to digestive 
troubles in the past, feed them in this way > A amietiael 




















f 


. 


a 


giving chick serateh food at night. At —€ 
noon them have sour milk or butter- 25% OR MORE SAVING 
milk- and you will have no diarrhoea or} %79- Peres eraser basins ee yenhesnens 


antil you 
other digestive troubles. The lactic acid | by reeam We quick and pay the 
in the sour milk or the buttermilk will FAR Ss LUMBER e : 
clear the digestive of the dreaded| 2401 STREET OMAHA, NEBR = Wet 
germ-and give your chicks a chance. . ~ 7 : 
’ Reed the pal oats, several times a day There is something of interest and value to every mem- 
hem dry. e whea . : . 
before the chicks in hoppers or smail|Per Of the farm family in every issue of Successful 


boxes and feed it dry as well.—C. S. Farming. Read each department and the ads. 
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How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
bator chicks when but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with ‘White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent | 
50ec to the Walker Remedy Go., De spt. 43, | 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just od 
nly thing for this terrible disease. 
never lost a single chick after the first | 
dose We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks, where before we never raised 
more than 100 a year. I'd be glad indeed 
to have others know of this wonderful | 
remedy. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Ta. | 





Don’t Wait 
Don't wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started Be prepared. Write 
today Let us prove to you that Walko | 
il prevent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c | 
box on our guarantee—your money back 
f not satisfied. After April 30, send 2c ex- 
tra for War Tax. Walker Remedy Co,, | 








Dept. 43, Waterloo, Iowa 
[Ferris White Leghorns 
Areal heavy laying strain, trapnested 18 years, || 
records from 200 to 264 eggs Get our prices on | / 
yearting hens, breeding males, early hatched pulleta, 
da id chicks and eggs for hatching We ship C. 
o._pD nd guarantee results Catalog gives prices; 
deacribes stock, tells all about our farm and meth- 
ods resulta you can get by breeding this strain. 
xd for your copy me it is free 
GEORGEB. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








a=" POULTRY 


and Atugnne for 1919 has many colored 
plates fowls true to life. It tells 
all about bie kens, their prices, their care, 4i- 
seases and remedies. Allabout Incubators, their | 
prices and their operation, A)! about poultry 
houses aad how to build them. It's an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. 1 need it. Only ibe 
C, © SHOBBARER, Boa Q34 Freeport, ib 


twenty varieti 
Certified Day Old Chix, «ii re “teed 


which may develop into an exhibition bird, what you 
all look for and seldom get. Certified Chix are from 
the best proven laying 6trains, quality with low price 
Send for Price List, you should place your orders now 
for early Chicks. One Half Million Incubator Capacity 
AMERICAN BREEDING & HATCHING CO. 
Home Office, 1007 Otis Bidg.. Dept. C, Chicago, Ill 















100,000 This Season. —~ 
10 Varieties Best Pure , 
Rred Stock. Safe arrival 

assured ag8 for hatchi prepaid, 


Pekin Duc t 5 2g3. Lllustrated catalog free, 


STANDARD eR RY co. 
R. 1, Nappanee, Indiana -. 


BREEDERS Gans 


leties. Chicken 
Ducks, Geese, Bantams, Guineas and 
Turkeys, Also Eggs, 











Incubators and 

Brooders. Catalogue Free. 

BARE POULTRY CO., BOX 850 
HAMPTON, IOWA 








: % Leading Vgrigtian fate delivery 
anteed. Postpaid. One of the 


50) VARIETIES 
= 


es catalogue 3 cents DEL WAL CRATH, 
x A. JANESVILLE, MINNESOTA’ 


€. 
a 
5 
ne 
Ei 
= 





Hardy Northern 
c a poms, Com. 
uineas, 











for buttertiies, insects. 1 buy; 
oo Paid 730 kinds some 81-87. write 

atonce for FREE prospectus. 
SINCLAIR, Box 415.D-24. Los Angeles. Cal. | 


—— 
62 BREEDS veer rctere, Nectnere beet, | 
very hardy , vigorous, beautiful eggs, Incubators a} 


tow prices. America's pioneer poultry farm. 24 years exp. Large 
fine catalog free. F. A. Meabert, Bex 3!) Mankato, Mina. 


64 VARIETIES fine thoroughbred chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys; Fow!s, eggs, in- 
cubatecs at reasonable prices. America’s greatest poultry | 
farm. Big book, catalog free. RB. F. Neabert Co. , Mankato, Men. 
 Buperiative quality.11 cent 
each & up. 10leading breeds 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Catalog free. Springfivid Hateheries, Box C,_ Springfield, Ohie | 


Kellerstrass Strain White Orpington | 
EOGS, $3 PER 15. ©. H. DIPCKMANN, MATSON, MO. 
S.C. WHITE LEGHORN Baby Chicks hatched in | 


May, $12 hundred. Eggs 36 4 hundred | 
J. W. SCHENK. Route A. ansvitie, Ind. 


BARRED ROCK EGGS trepais ‘Vigorous turn 
raised stock. F. W TIEKEN, PIPER CITY. ILI 


R 6. Brown Leghorns Kutps 242 egg strain, select | 
eggs $1.25 per 15, $3.5), per 5). 8. W. Hensel, Basil.0. | 


























EGG From 49 Varieties. Free | 
Book. AYE BROS. Box 13, BLAIR. NEBR 


| in thruout the entire year. 


| eally every part of the state, giving symp- 


'acute ease of fowl cholera outside the 


| of mercury readily attacks metal. Cement, 


W&Gn 





FOWL CHOLERA 
Usually every spring, when the frost 
| begins to zo out of the ground and the 
weather becomes warm so that the 
chickens are given liberty outside of their 
house, disease begins to become more 


mage oe Many inquiries are received 
»y this department of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College as to why people are losing 
their chickens. Fowl cholera, tuberculo- 
sis and roup are all contenders for first 
place but specimens of tuberculosis come 


Fowl cholera and roup usually make 
their appearance at two seasons of the 
year, spring and fall. Many times fowl 
cholera will make its appearance when 
the oo a warms up and’ we have a 
thaw. This is especially true where the 
birds are turned out on nice days. Rou 
is apt to appear any time when the bir 
catch cold 

This year, however, we are beginning to 
receive a great many letters from practi- 





toms of sickness in poultry. In practical- 
ly every case it is very easy to see that 
fowl cholera is the cause of the trouble. 
Quoting from a letter received, which 
upon examination showed a very acute 
apoplectiform type of fowl cholera. 
‘This specimen is from a flock of chickens 
which very suddenly began to die. The 
attack continued for a while. Few of the 
chickens that were sick, lived. Many 
of those that die show no signs of diarrhea 
but die very suddenly. Others have a 
pronounced diarrhea but soon die.” 
This form of fowl! cholera is very acute 
and fatal 

There is another type of cholera that 
makes its appearance in a more chronic 
form. Quoting from a letter received from 
a northern Iowa town “As you helped me 
out so well with my geese, I am going to 
ask you about my chickens. The young 
chickens are dying. They do not seem to 
be sick very long. Some of them fall off 
the roose dead or the hens die on the nest. 
Their heads are a dark red or purple. 
Some of them seem to be more sick than 
others and do not die as quickly. In 
most cases these birds have feathers that 
are badly ruffled. They stand around 
and do not do anything. Most of them 
have diarrhea.” 

It is almost impossible to diagnose an 


laboratory and be absolutely certain. 
However, if the birds are lost according 
to the description given and others con- 
tinue to be taken sick, it is quite certain 
that fowl cholera is in your lot. It is 
well to open the birds that die and look 
for the following symptoms, altho in ver 
acute cases these symptoms are not found. 
Liver enlarged, very soft and flabby. 
It may have small cheesy white spots. 
A large amount of blood around the 
heart. On the inside of the intestines, a 
reddened condition and congestion of the 
blood. 

The best method of treatment and one 
that has been used with satisfactory 
results, is as follows: The houses are 
thoroly cleaned and sprayed with a five 

srcent solution of standard stock dip. 

he outside of the house and the ground 
for a distance around the house are 
sprayed with the same solution. The 

chickens are confined so that it is im- 
es for them to get other drinking 
water and given only that which has 
| been treated with one 7.3 grain tablet of 
bi-chloride of mercury to each gallon of 

water. Care must be taken that metal 
drinking vessles are not used as bi-chloride 


earthen, wooden, enamel, or stone ves- 
me can be used. With this method of 
treatment in some cases the loss was 
stopped from the very first.—H. A. B. 
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Take Ne Sorc, a4 $1473 


wan OR LENTES ~~ Trial Freight 
An 10 Yr Guarantée Paid 


You can now 
Incubator 













We hatch thousands from leading varieties. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Charges prepaid. 

Gocaing free. C. E. BASH & COMPANY, 
Box 4 HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
















E. Reefer, the try expert, is ving awa 
free nis’ valuable My Kg — entitled “White Diarrhes 
and How to Cure It." The book tells how to peopare 
a simple home solution that cures this terrible disease 
over night and actually raises 98% of every hatch. It t« 
absolutely a, Ws poultry raiser should have one 

ese today your 


E. J. Reefer, $304 Poultry B idg.. Kansas City, Mo 
DAY-OLD CHICKS 


of quality guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for 
Hatching at low prices. Bar. Rocks, 8S. C. W. Leg- 
horns, S. C. and R. C. Reds, W. Wyandottes, 
Buff and W. Orpingtons. Chicklet catalog free. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, 8.5, Goshen, Indiana 
BABY CHICKS 5.5. "mints 


sy? 8 high laying strain. 1200 Bred 
6400 incubator capacity. 20c and 25¢ each. Dis- 
count for quantities, Sesrantesd health and vigor 


Also eggs for hatchi 
Deckas White Poultry Farm, R 1, Box B, Des Moines, tows 








mc 


Send 5 names for enough chick tonic 
absolutely free to save 40 chicks 
Cc. E. WIGHT, Box 1, Lamoni, Iowa 

Guineas. Ban Belgian Hares and 


dogs. Stock and Eggs. Large Llustrated Catalog free. W rite 
for yours now. Edwin A. Souder, Telford, Pa 


5G BREEDS S320 


A. A. ZIEMER, Box ans Wosrie hs iTA 


s lw hy be Te gy Ba De- 
BABY CHICK GUS icon Stow to Raise Them 


. Louis, Mo. 
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Ad 
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neas, b 
FINE “POULTRY tams, ‘hares, pigeons Ge Cav ies. 


eggs, stock, low. Cu low. Catalog. Pioneer Farm Telford, Pa 


free. Mammoth bbre vextasien. Cats 
BABY CHICKS rae eeet fe ao 


Century ae New Washingt on Obio 


ABY chicks 5. C. White ay Brown Leghorns and 
B P Rocks, by parcel post or express, safe de- 


livery guaranteed. Knell’s Piletehory. R. 8, Hollend, Mich 
Bteck Legheres. Eggs and chicks very reasonable Circu 
lar free. Van Driest Farms, Box Y, Geder Grove, Wis 
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SAVING THE COCKS 
There can be no doubt but that the 
os to swat the rooster should be 
carefully supported by the farmer this 
vesir as in the past. But the tendency in 
the*past has been for its purpose to be 
misunderstood, often to the financial loss 
of the farmer. The purpose of segregating | 
the coeks is merely to insure that all eggs | 
nt to market will be infertile. When 
st sterile they have better keeping qualities 
and will not eause the enormous annual 
wastage in eggs that has been so common 

many years. 

[he farmer, in separating the cocks 
1 the hens each year, has often been 
the stump” as to what to do with 
cocks, not having a separate run or 
pen Where he can confine them. Often- 
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times, when confined, they have fallen | 


fighting among themse ives so that the 
owner In disgust, has either gathered them 
ll up and sent them off to market or else | 
turned them loose to run with the 
ying stock again. 

Che farmer cannot be blamed with this | 

itude, for during the summer he is| 

eedingly busy with other farm activi- 
and he often does not, have the time 
means of going to the trouble of build- 

: an individual pen for the males. And 

't desiring ‘to lose money by taking fertile 
vgs to market, he has sold off his male 

irds, relying on the cockerels of the 
present hatch to supply him with breeding 
rds the following spring. 

This is a financial less for several 
reasons, the most important reason being 
that he is losing the serviees of good male 
birds for the breeding flock long before 
their usefulness is completed as breeders, | 
getting only a market price for them. 
Then, again, the year’shatch may not 
roduce exceptional cockerels and even 

t does, breeders will tell you that a 
cockerel in the breeding pen often proves 

be undesirable as a sire of young stock, 

t having the maturity as a breeder that 

should have. 

It is impossible for the breeder to tell 
what mating was the best until the young 
stock has matured and he should then 
have his first means of accurately gauging 
the work of the individual. Some male 
birds will be found to have produced better 
stock than others and those having a 
record as rs should be used as 
as possi If they have been sold o 
each year, there is no way of ever estab- 
ishing. the flock upon a sure, money- 
making and improvement basis. 

We should “‘swat the rooster’ but we 
hould not go to the extent of sacrificing 

em to the butchers until we know some- 
thing about their performance. A few 
unutes on a rainy day will fix a place for 
hem. I know one farmer who keeps his 

ks fenced off in one corner of the hog 

use, they having the run of the hog 

rd not at that time being used for the 
hogs. —©, C, 8. 


CHARCOAL GOOD FOR FOWLS 
Fowls require an internal as well as an 
external disinfectant occasionally. Dis- 
ease germs are to be found in the intestinal 
tract, as well as in the sour feeding trough 
and filthy poultry house. 
_ As an inter disinfectant we have 
‘ound nothing to equal charcoal, for it acts 
wi — = earbolie acid does outwardly. 
i -— harmless, so there is no 
r ‘of the fowls eating too much. 
Charcoal not only helps to keep our 
birds bright and healthy, but we believe it 
uso has a good effect upon the egg produe- 
the Chareoal can be purchased at a 
very small cost, so that it comes within 
reach of every poultry keeper. If 
roken into small pieces about the size of 
a, and placed before the fowls the 
isually eat a number of particles ea 
tS Oe¢asion seems to arise for it. ~ It 
also be pulverized and mixed with 








America’s Fortunate Future 


Ancient victors claimed the 
spoils of war. We went to 
war that freedom should not 
perish from the earth. Our 
high ideal is the guarantee of 
a future of unprecedented, yet 
sound, prosperity. Never be- 
fore have we, as a nation, been 
in such favor with fortune. 


A larger view of life has 
come to us through lending 
our strength to saving the op- 
pressed. As a more united 
and more broadminded peo- 
ple we are entering upon an 
era of unusual advancement. 


Through all the avenues of 


commerce, there flows an in- 
creasing wave of industrial 


One Policy 


vitality. The same zeal which 
spurred every patriot to his 
utmost in time of war is now 
giving him joy in winning a 
more substantial future. 


Into this greater future en- 
ters the telephone, with its 
long-armed, myriad-fingered 
service. It gives the farmer 
a voice in the city’s market 
place; the industry constant 
touch with commerce and fi- 
nance; the home the security 
of instantand unlimited com- 
munication. Out of the past, 
through the present, into the 
future, in unbroken, ever-in. 
creasing service, stretches the 
telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





The Saw Makers since 1832 
Fitchburg, Mass. New York 
Chicago San Francieco 





oft food twice a week.—R. 8. 


The Fr. 
WE PAY $36 


te introduce 
—_—_—_— IMPERIAL cO., DEPT. TI, 


SIMONDS SAWS 


are of the finest grade of steel and mechanically right. Have 
all your Hand Saws Simonds, your Cross Cuts‘ ‘Simonds Crescent Ground. ne 


Simonds Manufacturing Company 


ions—handsome covers in colors. Add, 


Send to-day for a freesamplecopy. Splendid s! ories— 
beautiful illustrat: 


Co. ia'n St... Smethport, Pa. 


and give 
poultry and steek compounds 
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GIVING THE HENS FULL CREDIT 
TAUGHT school, from the country 
school grades to high school, for seven- 
teen years All this time I had in 

nind to be sometime a fruit grower and 

gardener, as these two branches of agri- 
culture especially appealed to me. While 
teaching I read everything I could find 

touching on these subjects and when I 

finally concluded to quit teaching, [ felt 

reasonably sure I knew something of 
how to proceed with my chosen occupa- 
tion 

I loved the school room and its associa- 
tions and people said I was a great suc- 
cess in teaching, but wages were not 
sufficient to induce me to remain in the 
schoolroom as living costs were rising in 
greater proportion than the wages of 
teachers were keeping pace. 


After I had saved $270 I bought ten 
acres of land at $50 per acre, going in 
debt $230. I planted about four acres 
of it to apple, peach, plum, pear and 
cherry trees. This was after I had taught 


four or five years. While I was teaching, 
the orchard was growing up. Then when 
I decided to stop teaching my orchard was 
ready to do me some goo¢ 

People made a good deal of fun out of 
the fact that I was going to quit a work 
that brought me the cash every day and 
go to farming on ten acres of land. But 


my good wife and I felt sure we could 
succeed and we did. It would take some 
time to tell you how we succeeded, what 
crops we raised, how we sold them, many 
times above the market price; how we 
learned that to beat the other fellow grow- 
ing fruit we had to prune, spray, etc., 


pack carefully and always be honest. 
Hens Increased Fertility and Killed Insects 


Then we discovered that we must have 


bes help pollinize the fruit and melon 
blossoms. We also found out that poultry 
turned over the leaves under the trees, 
several times a year hunting for the bugs 
and grubs that always infest the orchard. 
We found that the fertility they left 
around the trees in their runs made the 


und produce fruit which 
ind more perfect. We believe 
that had the hens laid no eggs at all, they 
paid their keep in the extra returns they 
easing fertility and killing 


tres grow vetter, 


hprought 
i “i Ts 

We never had such success financially 
with eggs until we got purebred Leghorns. 
They are great for hunting bugs and here 
is their record on eggs for 1918, beginning 


January Ist. The record is for an average 
of 164 hens This number should have 
been culled and a few non-layers taken 
out, but we were very busy and neglected 
Lo CoO BO ; . 

These he ns are the best we could get, 


ther incestors having been trapne sted for 


fifteen years so the records say They 

were hatched about May Ist, raised with 
brooder and given free range until killing 

frosts came, when they were p! iced 

inthe laying house and fed for 

egg production. Sixty per cent 

n scrap, shells and grit, coal 

ishes and bran were kept in sepa- 

rate hoppers so that the 

fowls could help them 


A dry mash of 
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|ground oats and corn chop, bran, mid- 
| dlings, salt and alfalfa meal was kept be- 
fore the hens at all times, also plenty 
of wholesome drinking water. A mixture 
of one-third wheat and two-thirds oats, 
was fed as a scratch feed in deep straw 
litter, six quarts in the morning and 
ten quarts about 4:30 in the evening. 

After our supply of wheat and oats 
scratch feed was exhausted we had to 
change the bill of fare to coincide with 
the National Food Administration and 
use oats as a scratch and more middlings 
proportionately in the dry mash. We 
aimed to have the ration balanced. 

The pullets began to lay in November 
but as the number of eggs laid was about 
the same as the following November and 
December we use our daily record for 
the year beginning January Ist. 





Month Eggs Month Eggs 
January 1651 July 1207 
February 1851 August 756 
March 3461 September 576 
April 3404 October 300 
May 3993 November 855 
June 2491 December 1254 
Total 21829 


1819 dozen eggs makes an average of 133 eggs 
per hen. Eggs sold as follows: 


January $ 78.32 July $ 73.35 
February 79.30 August 45.04 
March 93.28 September 18.80 
April 103.05 October 9.00 
Ma y 104.12 November 32.75 
June 74.40 December 76.30 

Total $787.41 


This does not include eggs which were 
used as food. Incubator eggs were counted 
atmarket price whenset. It would be fair 
to the hens to add a liberal amount to this 
for what eggs were eaten as food but we 
have no record of how many were used. 
However, the 1819 dozen is the complete 
record for the year. As part of these were 
eaten but $797.41 worth were sold. Chick- 
ens sold amounted to $60.85, making a 
total of $848.26 for the year. 

All eggs were disposed of at the pre- 
vailing market prices, plus from three to 
five cents premium we always get for sort- 
ing and cleaning the eggs. 

Our hens paid for all the feed they ate, 
all the $60.85 worth of broilers used, all 
the horses, cows and five hogs had, and 
what the 120 this year’s pullets consumed 
to January 1, 1919. 

Our hogs dressed 250 pounds each, 
worth in market at least twenty-one cents. 
If you give the hens any credét for this, 
you will see that they are doing fairly well. 
Some farmers who read this may doubt 

but we are satisfied with our venture into 
the poultry business so far. We figured 
| that the average cost for feed per day was 
about $1.35. We probably could have 
made a better average thru the summer 
months by giving the hens better atten- 
tion but part of the time our other work 
caused us to let the hens shift for them- 
selves too much, cutting down the egg 
yield somewhat.—W. F. H., Ohio. 


GROWING CROPS IN THE RUNS 

We sow our poultry yards to somekind 
of forage every spring and fall. Rye, 
oats, clover, alfalfa or almost any other 
green crop can be used. 
We take a horse and 
small cultivator into the 
poultry yards and tear 
up the ground in good 
shape. If it 
is necessary 
to go over 
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the 
good condition to sow the 
because it is time well spent. 
Rye sown in August or September wil! 
provide the best kind of green feed for the 
fowls to range over on open days in the 
winter time, unless it is advisable to sow 
the yards to alfalfa or clover. Alfalfa once 
well started in the poultry yard hardly 


round twice in order to t n 
. we . ‘ 








ever needs to be resown as it will take 
root and grow despite tbe ranging of the 
fowls. 

The best time to sow alfalfa is in the 
spring. Get the yards in good condition 
and keep the fowls off of the plot until 
the alfalfa is up two or three inches and 
then pasture it very carefully until it 
gets well started. 

The keeping of the poultry yards in 
some kind of forage does much towards 
keeping the premises in a sanitary condi- 
tion, as the cultivation and growing of 
crops purifies the soil and often prevents 
disease. Plenty of green feed in large, 
spacious yards also never fails to make a 
big difference in the number of eggs 4 
flock produces.—S. P. 

FLOOR SPACE PER HEN 

The proper amount of floor space for 
each hen depends largely upon general 
conditions, the kind of fowls kept, and 
the size of the flock. Of course, fowls 
need liberal space in order to keep healthy 
and productive, but there is also such 4 
thing as too much space for economy. 

Leghorns, Anconas and other smull or 
nervous breeds need more room than 
larger fowls, such as Plymouth Rocks and 


Orpingtons. All fowls can use more house 
room in the winter than in the summer 
time. Another important point to 
member is that the more crowded the 


house is, the quicker it will become dirty; 
and the closer the confinement and the 
larger the flock the greater the sanitary 
precautions necessary. 

Stock being kept for breeding pu 
poses do best in small flocks and each hea 
should have six to eight square feet @ 
floor space. If, in addition, such flocks 
have comparatively large yard space the 
fertility of their eggs will be increased. 

Where large flocks of hens are being 
kept for laying purposes only, as many % 
ope hundred to one thousand hens af 
often housed together, allowing as little 
as three or four square feet of floor spact 
per hen. This is about the smallest 
amount practicable under any circu 
stances, and is only made possible |»y the 
fact that in a flock of this size each has 
the entire house to travel over eve? 
tho her individual allotment is only three 
square feet of space. Thus her exercisiié 
space is really as commodious as a hen @ 
a small flock with double the allowance “ 
space to each hen. 

Flocks containing from one hundred 
three hundred hens do best when they 
have not less than four of five square feet 
of floor space per hen, while flocks of 
fifteen or twenty should have six or seve® 





square feet for each fowl.—R. B. >. 
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ARMCO 
IRON 


Pure Armco Iron for the Farm 


Armco Iron is like pure-bred stock. The 
quality is there, and the endurance. Hog 
waterers, grain bins, silos, watering tanks, 
cisterns, barn ventilators, and other gal- 
vanized farm products made of rust-resist- 
ing Armco Iron will give you several times 
the service that ordinary sheet-metal pro- 
ducts give. 


Armco Iron is made so pure and even 
that it takes and holds a galvanizing coat 
better than anything you've ever used. 
The galvanizing fuses so securely with the 
base metal that it won't crack, scale or 
peel off like ordinary galvanized metals. 
And if it ever does wear off, the Armco 
Iron underneath will still resist rust after 
it is exposed, because of its purity and uni- 
form evenness. 




















Armco Iron is now available for all 
sheet-metal requirements on the farm. 
Many of the leading manufacturers of gal- 
vanized farm products are making them ex- 
clusively of Armco Iron because they know 
that the farmer wants equipment that lasts 
longest and gives him the best service. 


. Our Bulletin, “Armco Iron on the 
Farm,” gives a complete list of manufac- 
turers who use Armco Iron in their pro- 
ducts. Fill out and mail coupon below, 
and get it free. 


The American Rolling Mill Company 
Dept. 970 MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





THE 

AMERICAN 
ROLLING 
MILL CO. 
a Dept. 970 
Migdietown, Ohio 
r Please send me your free 
, Bulletia, “Armco Iron on 
the Farm,”’ which tells where 
I can get Armco Iron rust-re- 
ing 





RF.D. No 
Town and State. ....ssssecssecereversvece ee 
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SAVING MIDDLEMEN’S MARGINS | pense with this original bill, whieh should 


Continued from page 14 always be kept on the manager’s file. It 
the gross expenses incurred and the net | thus is easy for each owner to figure his 
proceeds of the car Attached to the | expense of marketing. ’ 

riginal account of sales some commission Vhen the manager receives the account 
fir tach a small aecount of sale which | of sale from the commission firm, he im- 
is made out for each owner which shows | mediately deducts each shipper’s share 
their percentage of the gross amount of | of the home expense and then makes out a 
t veral expenses incurred, figured in| check to each owner for the net amount 
| 


roportion to the number of head and |of the sale. The home expense is usually 
they have in the car Freight |from 10 cents to 12 cents per hundred 
gured by the hundred pounds. The | divided as follows: Manager’s salary 4 


balance of the expense is figured by the|cents to 6 cents per $100, sinking 
head. It is easy for each owner to check | fund to pay losses 3 cents to 4 cents and 
: his share of any of the items of ex-| miscellaneous expense 1 cent to 2 cents. 
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It gives the farmer a steady outlet to 
the central market when his stock is ready 
for shipment. 

It saves the shipper a greater net return 
for stock marketed. He receives the mar- 
ket price minus the expense of shipment. 
Farmers belonging to cooperative shipping 
companies estimate a saving varying from 
10 cents to 75 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

During periods of car shortage the com- 
bined efforts of the company in some local- 
ities has resulted in getting better dis- 
tribution of cars. 

The carload lot shipper in many cases 























What $10 worth 
of fael plowed 
when used in 
an OilPall 

guaranteed 
tractor. 































































































































What $10 worth 

of fuel plowed 
\ when used in 
\ an average 
\ **so-called’’ 
kerosene 
tractor. 











22 Acres Plowed 


HE main reason why you buy a tractor is to pro- 

duce greater crops at a larger profit. And the 

tractor that will do the work at the ieast cost is 
the tractor you want—provided of course that it has 
the strength and durability to give it long life. 


Above we illustrate a comparison of operating costs 
—based upon actual official public tests. We take as 
an example an official demonstration in which were 
entered 29 of the best known tractors. In making the 
comparison, we, however, have considered only the 23 
tractors entered as kerosene burners, eliminating the 
five gasoline entries, and as a basis have taken the 
average cost for an acre plowed. On the one hand, 
the OilPull plowed at a cost of 45 cents per acre—on 
the other the average cost of the 23 competing kero- 
sene tractors was 66.27 cents per acre. 


This gives the OilPull an advantage of almost one- 
third—or in other words, the OilPull proved that it is 
capable of doing one-third more work for the same fuel 
cost. And remember that we compare the OilPull with 
the so-called kerosene tractors only. Compared with 
gasoline tractors the OilPull will cut fuel costs in half. 


15 Acres Plowed 


On the basis of the $3.00 saved by the OilPull in 
plowing 22 acres, you can easily figure the saving in 
operating costs in the day after day, year after year 
operation. You can see that the saving in fuel alone 
will practically pay for the outfit while your OilPull is 
still a young machine. We can’t say just what the life 
of an OilPull is because the first ones built ten years 
ago are still‘on the job. 


Furthermore, what the OilPull has done in these 
public tests is what it is doing in the hands of owners 
everywhere. The Oi/Pull will plow an acre of 
ground at less cost than any tractor made—bar none. 


And not only has the OilPull proved this economy— 
its makers give you an absolute guarantee in writing 
that it will burn successfully all grades of kerosene 
under all conditions, and at all loads to its full rated 
brake horse power. The OilPull is the only tractor 
that carries such a written guarantee. 


Four sizes of the oil burning, oil cooled OilPull can 
now be had—12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H.P. A 
post card request will bring you the OilPull catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, inc. 


La Porte, Indiana 
26 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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One Man Harvests 40 Acres 
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The Moline Line 
of Implements 


Mowers 
Hay Rakes 
Hay Loaders 





Puttess Scales 
Spreaders 
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Outfit 7 


and the new 


Moline 10 Foot Grain Binder’ 


binder Peched to a Moline-Universal T 
both tractor and binder, will cut dO a acres of grain 
than 2 men and 8 horses with two 8-ft 
more than 3 men with any other tractor pulling two 8-ft. bin 
do, and the saving in expense, the Moline 10-ft. 


This new Moline 10-ft. tractor bin 
miles per hour, with one man incentrol of 
in aten-hour day. This is more 


Considering the amount of work it will 


greater importance is the fact 
‘ou ever did before—this 
Moline 1!0-ft. Binder is made 


time 
to 


maintain 
greater capacity than any awn 


Equipped With Hyatt Roller Bearings 


esoennioped 

wil Foe roller bearings. ie bearings 

euble the life of the binde:, aoe it to run 

at much faster speeds, make lighter draft 

require only one oiling a season. This 

feature alone saves one hour or more a day. 

Elevator gears are enclosed and packed in 

fiers are many other features about 

thie binder which ich enable you to harvest faster, 

cheaper and better than you ever did before. 

A ey attachmen is provided so that 

the Moline Binder can be easily, and at 
se, converted into a header. 

have only 20 acres of grain to cut, 

pay to own this outfit. You will pay for 

ivi cutting your own and neighbor's grain. 








binder is the lowest priced binder ever made, and it will last twice as long as any other. 
of that you can now 
may save you the price of the entire outfit 


man controls both tractor and binder from the seat the 
and quickly backed to turn square corners so that a full 
e new Mol ~ Binder is con heavier ¢ 


by = pay you to use the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Grain Binder 
con Seo your Moline Trector Dealer now or write us for full intormation. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Manuafactarers of Quality Farm Implements Since 1865 


ractor running 3% 


. kinder scan 
can 


But 
en itis in half the 
any rainy eeason. 
Moline-Universal Tractor.. One 
binder. The entire outfit 
) cut can always 
t and has m 


Moline Tractor Works Year ‘Round 


After harvesting you can use your Molines 
Universal Tractor to run a small separator 
and do all the threshing in your neighbor- 
hood. There is no end of uses for the Moline- 
Universal Tractor. You can plow, dise. 
cultivate, mow, harvest, etc.,and do all your 

work with it, 

The Moline-Universal Tractor does all 
farm work including cultivating, and one man 
controls both tractor and implement from the 
eeat of the implement. 

Thousands of farmers in all parts of the 
country are proving every day that the Moline- 
Universal is the most practical, economic 
and efficient tractor made, that it practically 
doubles a man’s results and r es expense, 


est your grain 


with 
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has gained an advantage by shipping thru 
the company. Some have claimed this 
has been due to better service rendered 
by the commission firms. 

By getting in touch with the central 

narkets and the machinery necessary to 
get stock to them, the producer will begin 
making a study of different grades and 
classes of stock on the market; he will be- 
cin to wonder what is the best market to 





buy on and should he sell on the same mar- 
ket he buys; he will try to satisfy himself as 
to what market is best, why it is best and 
when it is best. The intelligent inquiry 
into market practices, and grades and 
classes by the producer is just beginning. 
HOW TO CARRY FOWLS 

Fowls should never be carried by the 

legs with the head hanging downward, for 


are likely to suffer from such treat- 
as much accordingly person 

The proper way is to hold them 
arm, with the head toward 
your back, the hand grasping their legs 
and an arm pressing the bird snugly to 
your body. In this way the hen retains an 
upright position, the wings are kept from 


they 
ment 
would. 
under the 


as a 





flapping and the legs from scratching the 
carrier.—R. 8. 
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BIG TURKEYS 


HERE is a good profit, in raising tur- 
eys, if you really take care of and | 


raising of them 
But if you are going into the turkey busi- 
indéfrstand the care of 


inderstand the 


ness, and don't 


the horoly, then don’t do it, until you 
na ‘ irned 
There another thing: Assuming that 


you unde rstand the care of turkeys, then 
you ought to be able to make a profit on 
any kind, but it’s my experience that the 
size of the profit is in proportion to the 


size of the turkeys. If you wish to make 
big profits, then secure big turkeys, and 
to insure this, do not depend only upon 
the of the ones you purehase for 1 

irter, but be sure that they are of one 
of the best breeds, even tho they cost you 
in almost pre hibitive price. And to 
keep up the size, you must be prepared to 
furnish a big amount of feed. And a large 
amount of exercise upon the part of the 
birds should be insisted upon. It’s really 


all ‘‘musts” in turkey raising—you will fail 
if you allow ‘“‘negligence,’’ “maybe” or 
happen’ to enter into their raising. 
Start With Big Birds 
If you are going into the business on a 
fair-sized scale, you should obtain at least 
seven hen turkeys in the fall, big 


Six OI 
birds from a breeder of reputation. Each 
one should weigh not less than fifteen 


younds—more if obtainable. With these 
a. three years old, and a gobbler of 
last vear’s raising, at a cost of between 
$40 and $50 for the eight, and a good 
range, you are in a fair way of starting a 
pront ible business Free range turkeys 
are always the hardiest, the most free from 
blackhead, and they grow faster. But in 
many localities more are lost in this way 
on ount of being destroyed by wild 
animals \lso, free range turkeys are apt 
to roost out at night, and this ealls for the 
hu ig el Thieves are not above 
taking a whole flock from a fence or bush. 
However, if not allowed free range, they 
sh 1 have access to a patch of green 
feed near the turkey house. Oats, clover, 
ka falfa and many other green foods 
that 1 vide long stems, leaves and heads 
for t turkeys to snip off, will more than 
ra g 
ure ! i ranging the 
om h the oat have been 
| ted, esp lly on a dry hillside, 
I ypper re usua found there 
i " ers ifficrent to interest them 
\ nsurin grasshoppers in 
pk ecessful one for turkeys I 
olten ar e mv flock to the oat field, watch 
tine r have ti children watch them for 
tl ir rs, then herd them home. 
\ practice wt Il worth the ti ne. 
ne time in ten will a green hand at 


well with turkeys in a wet 


7 
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season. And many experts fail entirely. 
Little poults must not get chilled, and a 
wetting means chilling. Dampness and 
fog even, have serious results for them. 
As for lice or other vermin, they are far 
more fatal to turkeys than to chickens. 

Whatever else you may do or not do, 
keep your turkey hens laying. When they 
| become broody, break them up and have 
them lay other clutches. Set the eggs 
under big hens, such as Rhode Island Reds 
jor the Rocks. Dust nest and hen with in- 
|}sect powder, and do the poults the same as 
soon as they hatch, bes:des greasing the 
little birds’ heads with lard. Don’t feed 
for a day and a night, but keep fresh water 
| before them at all times. Keep on warm 
floor, free from dampness or draughts, and 
feed on a clean spot every two hours and 
a half, leaving none scattered around. 
Curd from heated sour milk is an ideal 
food, and bread crumbs mixed with hard- 
boiled egg, rolled oats, and any mixture of 
grains and green stuff is good, with grit for 
the picking up. They will want to get on 
the ground, but it must not be the least 
bit damp while they are small. No food 
should be left to sour between feeds. 

Care should be taken with the digestion, 
both chilling and overfeeding or ill-feeding 
bringing on alimentary disorders. Keep 
them hungry for their meals, be sure that 
they are dry, keep them fairly warm, es- 
| pecially underfoot, while they are little. 
Do this until they are a month or more old, 
|} and they will make it safely with just or- 
dinary care. Foul quarters, rain, black- 
|head caused by digestive inaction, or 
| thieves are about the only enemies _ they 
| have after the first month or so. 

As they grow older they grow hardier, 
but one heavy shower in their infancy is 
apt to finish their career. So is an over- 
|dose of feed, sour mash, or bad water. 
| If you expect to succeed you must take 
extra good care of them while young. 

Altho the risk is much greater, a few 
dozen turkeys will bring in better returns 
|than as many lambs. A good plan for a 
new beginner is to start with three or 
four, or better still, a few settings of high 
quality eggs, and learn the business from 
the ground up. Casualties are greater 
than with any other variety of poultry, 
and the possible returns are very much 
greater. And it’s more fascinating because 
of the gamble, with its possible and even 


probable great profits.- -W. M.., Mo. 
SUNFLOWER SEED FOR FOWLS 
lo assist hens thru the molting season 
= and to get them 













back into laying 
condition again as 
quickly as possible, 
all sorts of oily 
foodsare good. Lin- 
and lin- 
meal, with 
spices, are common- 
ly used, but there 


CA 
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seed cake 
seed 
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really is nothing quite so good as 
ordinary sunflower seeds. 

Sunflower seeds are rich in oil of a kind 
which seems to help hens throw off their 
old feathers and, in addition, they contain 
elements particularly adapted to the for 
mation of the new coat. 

Sunflowers are not hard to grow and wil! 
thrive in almost any ordinary soil. How- 
ever, they thrive best in a rich, naturally 
drained loam. The ground should be pre- 
pared in the early spring as for any ordi- 
nary farm crop. The seed may be drilled 
in rows three feet apart and at intervals 
of about two feet. We set aside a small 
portion of our cornfield for growing sun- 
flower seed each season. 

Two or three seeds may be placed in 
each group. To plant more in a group is 
unnecessary, as the seeds grow freely, and 
the plants have very few enemies. The 
ground should be kept free from weeds 
till the plants are about two feet high; 
they then throw out large leaves, which 
shade the ground, and prevent weeds. 

In feeding sunflower seeds, the im- 
portant thing is to practice moderation 
and get the fowls used to them gradually 
A few weeks before molting time we begin 
to give our chickens a light meal once a 
day, two or three times a week. We grad- 
ually increase this to a meal every day. 
Sunflower seeds may be fed in any con- 
venient form that will not interfere with 
the regular feeding arrangements, and at 
any time. We usually just scatter them in 
the litter, but some folks like them crushed 
or ground in with the mash. 

Sunflower seeds, being rich, make an 
excellent winter food and keep the fowl’s 
plumage sleek and oily the whole year 
around—but the seeds should be fed in 
moderation at all times except the molting 
season. If given too freely, a second molt 
may be produced. A light mess twice a 
week is enough for most of the year.—R. S$ 


GOOD NESTS FOR THE HENS 

The nests of the hens should never be 
fixed in position so that they cannot be 
removed and cleaned. However, the exact 
place in which to locate the nests depends 
on the interior arrangement of the poultry 
house. If there is a large dropping board 
under high roosts the best mn for the 
nests is generally under this dropping 
board. But most farm poultry houses are 
not provided with dropping boards, and 
then the best place for nests is usually 
ulong one of the side walls of the house, 
either hung up or protected from abov: 
by a slanting board, on which the fowl 
cannot roost. The boxes should also b 
arranged to give the laying hen as muc! 
seclusion as possible, and to keep the fow! 
from breaking or eating the eggs. Th: 
nesting material should be changed ever) 
month or so as this is one of the best way 
to make certain that the nests do no 
harbor lice and mites and perhaps diseas: 
germs.—R. 5. 


DUCKLINGS WITH SUNSTROKE 
When the ducklings are running out 
in the sun during a hot day, without 
sufficient shade, they will sometimes be 
seen to spread out on the ground and 
apparently become lifeless. In a few 
severe cases we have seen them even 
stiffen out as if dead. . 

This is sunstroke, or something ver) 
much like it, and is the direct effect ot 
the suin on the ducklings. It indicates 
the necessity of furnishing shade during 
the summer weather. 

Whenever ducklings are found in the 
condition described above, we have found 
the best treatment is to remove them at 
once to a cool, shady place, moisten their 
heads with cool water and put a few 
drops of water in their bills, being careful 
that it does not get in their windpipes 
and choke them. So treated, most 
ducklings will quickly revive and get ® 
right again, tho they may be quite weak 
for several days.—R. 5. 
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You (an Take Hills on igh 
Without A Knock 


If you will keep your motor: free from carbon. That 
knocking in your engine—the difficulty you have climb- 
ing hills—poor pick-up—lack of power—noisy motor— 
pre-ignition—in fact 80 per cent of engine trouble is 
caused by carbon. Clean it out with 


GOHNSON'S CARBON REMOVER 


and your engine will run like it did the first 500 miles— 
quietly and full of “pep”. And your gasoline consump- 
tion will drop 12 per cent to 25 per cent. 


Do It Yourself 


For 35c—five minutes time—and no labor you, yourself, 
can remove all carbon deposits. Pour or spray an ounce 
of Johnson’s Carbon Remover into each cylinder through 
the petcocks or spark plug openings. Let the car stand for half to 
three-quarters of an hour; then take your car out on the road, drive 
it 10 or 15 miles at a fairly good rate of speed. You will be sur- 
prised at the wonderful improvement. 


Use It Every 500 Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Carbon Remover at regular in- 
tervals giving carbon no chance to accumulate, you will auto- 
matically eliminate most valve trouble and your engine will 
always be at its highest efficiency. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
Established 1882 








Johnson’s Carbon .Remover is recommended by 

many car manufacturers including the Packard NE oy See) " 
and Studebaker Companies. Handled by all rep- ieee (Oe 
resentative dealers and jobbers. Insist upon yours supply- 


ing you. Write for further information and copy of our a : 
booklet on Keeping Cars Young—it's free. Made and Guaranteed by 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. S. F., Racine Wis. S.C- JOHNSON ¢ SON 
Racine, Wisconsin , USA: 
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FEEDING GROWING CHICKS 


N Illinois subscriber writes as fol- 


lows: “Sometime ago I read an| 


article in Successful Farming on 
handling the culls. You spoke of culli 
the chickens when eight weeks old aa 
having a weight of from one and one-half 
to two pounds at that time. I would like 
to know what you feed to make them grow 
so fast and what breed you think best for 
broilers.” 

If broilers are to be handled at a profit 
they must be kept growing at the greatest 
pace possible While there can be no 
doubt but that feeding plays an important 
part in the work of successfully raising 
broilers, the feed fed is not so important 
as the manner in which it is given. Last 
season | had no trouble in getting white 
leghorn chicks to weigh one and one-half 
pounds it eight to nine weeks of age. 
Everyone knows that white leghorns are 
not a very desirable meat breed and that 
they develop in point of weight much more 
slowly than some of the heavier breeds. 
Where one is attempting to get the most 
out of the growing chicks so that they can 
be marketed as broilers at eight to nine 
weeks of age, different care must be given 
them than is given the ordinary flock 


For one thing, it is a mistake to give the 
growing chicks intended for broilers un- 
li tree: range about the farm. They will 
y frame and bone and cannot be 


handled as profitably as if they were con- 
fined to a small pen or yard where they do 
not have an opportunity to run off the 


flesh they have taken on. Chicks that 
have been given only limited quarters 
much more desirable market fowl 


has a better flavor and is 
that of chicks having 


I 
I 
unlimi In the latter instance, 
the muscles become tough and acquire a 
flavor not quite so desirable as those kept 
I confinement 

rn} secret of quick development in 
growing chi ks is to feed little and often. 


‘They should be fed from five to seven times 
nd thev should be given onlv what 


they will eat up clean in ten minutes. 
Then take away all feed, leaving none 
standing in the dishes before them. You 
will find that they mill e at greedily at each 
feeding and w ll eat a great dex al more in a 


day than if they are fed heavily only two 
or three times By this method they get 


more to eat and will grow faster than they 


will under any other system of feeding. 
It the method used by some of the most 
expert poultrymen in the country, par- 


10 operate broiler farms. 
’ growing chicks to small 
pens which have the runs or yards covered 
as well as the roosting quarters. In this 
way the chicks can be beet busy at all 
times without the weather interfering with 
their scratching or digging in the dirt end 


OL tine pen 


Che floor end of the pen is covered with 
al it three inches of chaff, short cut clover 
or ground alfalfa for litter: The alfalfa 
is best but is hard to obtain in some local- 
ities I find that the chicks will eat a 
great deal of the short cut alfalfa and it is 
highly desirable for them to do so as it 


gives them the bulk so necessary to the 


ration 


and increases their crop capacity. 
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I feed chick scratch grain in ‘this litter 
the first thing in the morning, just a 
quantity to get them started. At ten 
| o'clock i feed a mash composed of ground 
}oats, wheat bran and cornmeal, in equal 
parts, and just as much alfalfa meal added 
to the mixture as I can make them eat. 
This mash should be moistened with sour 
milk, but water will do if the milk cannot 
| be obtained. 

If you are unable to feed sour milk to 
the chicks it would be advisable to buy a 
bag of powdered buttermilk mash and mix 
it with the mixture, moistening it with 
water. Buttermilk or sour milk is one of 
the most desirable things that can be fed 
to growing chicks. The lactic acid elim- 
inates bowel trouble and I have yet to hear 
of a poultry man who does not recommend 
it in the strongest terms. Chicks make 
surprising gains on it. 

What has been said of sour milk could 
equally be said of ground or rolled oats. 
It is one of the the best feeds that you can 

ive growing chicks. Whole oats may be 
fed them after they reach the age of eight 
weeks, provided you feed it soaked the 
first week, and it will do much to bring the 
pullets to early laying. 

At noon I feed the mash again and 
shortly after a little green food of some 
sort, lawn clippings f- very good, or a 
little nae cabbage or lettuce leaves. 
At three o'clock feed the mash again and 
the last thing in the evening feed the chick 
scratch grain in the litter. If you want to 
feed them oftener, and it will pay you in 
the end, put in two feedings of tqatah 
|grain between the mash feedings during 
| the middle of the day. 


a 
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In addition, keep a box or hopper of 
wheat bran before them all the time. 
Take all leavings of mash away from them 
ten or fifteen minutes after feeding. 
Allow them to have plenty of fresh water 
to drink and keep it before them all the 
time. 

This system of feeding if aes regu- 
larly and systematically day and day 
out will make your chicks ae as they 
never have before. But you must not 
follow it a few days or perhaps a month 
and then become indifferent as to the num- 
ber of times they are fed. These setbacks 
will destroy all the good accomplished by 
your previous work. 

Broiler chicks are not as much care 
when confined this way as you might 
imagine. They are always where you want 
them at feeding time and you do not suffer 
from drowned chicks if a sudden rain- 
storm comes up. It is really the only pro- 
fitable way to handle chicks intended for 
market. 

By following this system I have no 
trouble in getting white leghorn cockerels 
to weigh one and one-half to one and 
three-fourths pounds at eight and nine 
| weeks of age. By using this system White 

Orpington chicks will average two pounds 
at eight weeks of age and some of the larg- 
er meat breeds such as Light Brahmas will 
do even better. 
As to which is the best broiler chick, 
that is a matter of opinion among different 
|authorities. Some of the large eastern 
| growers seem to prefer the Light Brahmas. 
They make a very rapid development and 
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it is nothing unusual for them to make 
up to two and one-half pounds at nine 
weeks, when handled as suggested above 

The Boston growers use a cross of Light 
Brahma and White Rock for broilers and 
seem well satisfied with them. It should 
be rem@mbered that such a combination 
is profitable, however, when only first 
crosses are bred. 

Feed little and often and be regular 
and systematic in the feeding—these ar 
the secrets of successful broiler raising. 
C. C. Sherlock. 


SOUR MILK FOR POULTRY 
Sour milk is a very good substitute for 
beef scrap for chickens and where it is to | 
had on the farm is much cheaper. On 
many farms where several cows are milke: 
the young calves are sold, or where they 





are fed, there is a period after they are 
weaned from milk, when the cow still 
gives a quantity so ‘that there is a surplus 
on onde. Where there are hogs it is 
usually fed to them but I believe that it is 
a greater source of profit where fed to the 
poultry. 

Of course a limited number of chickens 
can consume only a limited amount of 
the sour milk but if they can have all they 
will drink of it, it will largely take the 
place of bran or middlings which are so 
very expensive. It contains about all the 
elements of bran. 

It is best to let the milk sour and feed 
it to them that way, as the lactic acid in it 
is what acts as a tonic to the digestive sys- 
tem. 

Sour milk is also an egg making food as 
it contains protein. Little chicks thrive 
on sour milk and dry cornmeal. When | 
have it to feed my hens and chicks | 
never have trouble among them with diar- 
rhea. A perfect feed for chicks can be 
made of it in the form of cottage cheese and 
= og | on it alone until they are a week 
0. ane 


VALUE OF POULTRY MANURE 

Poultry manure is valuable for the gar- 
den, but we should know how to use it or 
we may make some serious mistakes that 
cause the loss of a crop. 

Poultry manure makes a much better 
fertilizer for the garden if it has been 
allowed to become well rotted. -There 
is but one vegetable that cannot be injured 
very easily by the use of fresh poultry 
manure, and that is the pepper. 

If poultry manure is tollected during 
the winter months and saved, and spread 
over the garden during plowing or spading 
time, or turned under as the soil is up- 
turned, it will increase the production of 
most crops. It is capesidlly good for 
onions and radishes. 

Do not mix poultry manure with soil in 
which there is considerable coal ashes. 
It results in a poor crop. Woods earth 
and poultry manure will grow radishes 
and lettuce that are finer than those grown 
in other soils. 

A little well rotted poultry manure 
placed in the row where potatoes are being 








lanted will produce good results, but it is 
Dest yest to cover the potatoes a little deeper 
where this manure is used than if there is 
none added to the soil. 
A little poultry manure in each hill of 
early corn will produce corn from three to 
six days sooner than if none is used, but 


avoid the use of fresh a poy manure in 


B | the growing of corn. 
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How to Get 
Grade-A Milk 


Sleek, healthy cattle, protected from pests 
and filth, scientifically housed, fed and 
watered, insure clean milk. 


Milk handled so that it leaves your farm 
as sweet and pure as when it came from 
the udder will bring Grade-A prices. 


Do it by clean methods. Concrete is 
easy to keep clean. Build with concrete 
made of 


Atlas Portland Cement 


Concrete construction is time-proof, 
germ-proof, rodent-proof, weather- 

, Yepair-proof; easy and quick 
to build, easy and quick to clean. 


Cow barns, milkhouses, silos, water troughs, feed- 
ing floors made of concrete mean stock protection, 
Sanitation, conservation and Grade-A milk pro- 
duction at less cost and less labor. 


Use the coupon and get this book Our 94-page free book, “Concrete on the Farm,” 
wes is illustrated and contains simple plans and in- 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT structions. It tells what to build and how to build 
COMPANY it—a real THRIFT book. Read it, get a few 
(Address the Adian efies aensast you) bags of Atlas, do the job yourself and enjoy the 


Please send me a copy of “CONCRETE profits of Grade-A milk. 
ON THE FARM” without cost or obligation. 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


New York Philadetphia 
Des M 


ee = Boston Savannah 
Name Chicago Dayton Minneapolis St. Loule 


Address 
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ty of law at the Paris School of Law. 
ignor Orlando, Italy’s vivid Prime Min- 
ister and an eminent jurist as well, had 
Senator Scialoja as his colleague, while 
Baron Makino, Japan’s Foreign Minister, 
and Viscount Chinda, her Ambassador in 
London, contributed the keen and quiet 





HOW TO USE BOILED OATS 
\ feed for poultry, both growing stock 
| mature laying hens, officially “pushed’ 
" exceptionally satisfactory results in 
ter? tate last vear. was boiled oats 


boiled oats make an eco- 
|, result-getting poultry feed, and 


d be used more Boiled oats make 

~ r-fine growing feed for young} 

‘ k Used for young cockerels, taken | 

the range in fall and confined, they | 

will put birds in prime killing con lition | 

in two weeks Boiled oats are a satis-| 

factory substitute for wheat in the ration 
They can be used, acceptably, with sav- 
ing in labor, instead of sprouted oats 
As with other things, there are best ways 
to handle boiled oats. The methods of- 
fered herewith have demonstrated them- 
selves on big farms and little. Last year 


a Pennsylvania poultry farm used a hun- 
dred gallons a day 

The oats should be soaked ten to twelve 
hours—over night is generally the most 
convenient time—in cold water, to which 
a little salt is added to lend palatability. 
They should then be boiled for one to two 
hours, in a receptacle with a lid, kept on. 
The amount of water used for boiling 
should be such that during half the time 
the oats will steam 





It will take some time for the oats to 
cool Chey should not be fed hot, but 
warm \ feed trough can be used, but; 
much better is a clean, wide board. The 


s what will be 


proper quantity to teed 
ent lean in thirty minute 


Some poultrvkeepers feed boiled oats 
to mat ire stock ome a day. in which case 
mid-forenoon is considered a good time. | 
Others like to feed twice, the second time 
beir tbout four o'clock in the afternoon | 


iT immer and ) nour or two earlier in 
winter. These poultrykeepers feed a good 
scratch grain about an hour before dark. 
Growing stock three to six months old 
are fed identically with mature stock. 
Chicks one to three months old are given | 
the boiled oats three to five times a day. 
When fed to growing chicks on raion 


boiled oats make a complete ration if ac-| 
companied by sour milk or meat scraps, | 
kept in accessible receptacles. 

Sour or frozen boiled oats should never | 
be fed. Throw away oats not consumed, | 


and decrease the supply for a day or two. 
If some of the old hens appear to be 
getting overfat, reduce the amount fed. 

Oats are not the only feed which can 
be boiled to advantage. taw wheat, 
oats, or corn, which become moldy can 
be made safe for feeding by boiling in 
salted water for an hour, then letting the 
grain steam 

Size of the flock and individual farm 
facilities determine the best way to boil 
the oats The kitchen range and a large 
kettle will be most convenient for some. 
Others will use an oil stove. Others own- 
ing a heavy cooker will use that.—B. P. 


TAKING THE PULSE OF PEACE 


Continued from page 9 
President encouraged full discussion of all 
points and when the document was 
finished it was agreed to unanimously by 
these men who represented fourteen na- 
tions. Thirty hours was the actual time 
the committee Was in session. 

President Wilson and Colonel House 
represented the United States on the com- 
mittee Every man in the company was 
a statesman. That you may know who 
all were, I will quote from a Paris paper. 

Lord Robert Cecil, with his scholarly 
mind, was ably seconded in presenting the 
point of view of the British Empire by 
General Smuts, the great Boer leader of 
other days. M. Leon Bourgeois, well ad- 
vanced in years of service at the Hague 


opinion of the far eastern country. 

“There also sat down to the table M. 
Hymans, the Belgium Foreign Minister; 
Senator Pessona of Brazil; V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo, China’s Minister in Washington; 
M. Kramarz, Prime Minister of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic; M. Venizelos, 
Prime Minister of Greece; M. Dmowski, 
President of the Polish National Com- 
mittee; M. Jayme Batalha Reis, Por- 
tuguese Minister in Petrograd; M. Dim- 
andy, Minister Plenipotentiary of Rou- 
mania and M. Vesnich; Serbian Ministe: 
in Paris.” Of such world statesmen as 
these, was made up the committee which 
unanimously agreed to the tovenant which 
President Wilson presented to the open 
coaference on that memorable Friday, 
February 14th, which future generations 
will recognize as one of the most important 
dates of all history. 

Twelve Hundred Million People Represented 

On the above named date eighty-four 
men, representing twenty-seven nations 
and more than twelve hundred million 
people, were seated around a table when 
President Wilson read the covenant or 
constitution with the idea of having the 
nations of the earth make suggestions, 
offer criticisms and decide what shall 
be done with it. At this writing our Presi- 
dent is in Paris again and very soon, no 
doubt, we will all know the outcome. 
While a description of the great meeting 
of February 14th and how the writer came 
to be one of the fortunate two hundred 
men from all over the world to get in, may 
be told in a later article, but the only 
thing that can be mentioned here is the 
attitude of the statesmen of the world 
toward our President. 

Surely it thrills the heart of every Amer- 
ican to be in Paris and see how our modest 
President towers head and shoulders above 
the statesmen of the world. Everyone of 
them seems to recognize in him the Moses 
of the twentieth century to lead the peo- 
ples of the earth up out of the wilderness 
of war to the promised land of peace. I 
listened to Lord Robert Cecil of England, 
Signor Orlando of Italy and many others 
pay to the “Great American President,”’ 
as they called him, the highest tributes 
ever paid to any man. 

When I stood listening to him as he 
thrilled the hearts and held almost breath- 
less this company of statesmen and noted 
their faces when he said, ““We are now see- 
ing eye to eye and learning that we are all 
brothers,” my eyes were swimming in 
tears and I don’t know yet whether it was 
the man speaking, what he said, or the way 
it thrilled these men, that caused it. I do 
know, however, that it was one of the 
greatest moments I ever lived. 

Yonder sat the black man from Liberia. 
How his eyes sparkled! How his face 
shone when he heard these words! When 
he goes back to his country and translates 
these and other words into the language of 
his people the heart of that nation will be 
thrilled and the very hills of Liberia will 
ring with praises for the great American 
nation Then think of China’s millions 

-they have never been warriors and love 
America anyway—how they will talk in 
their tea rooms and joss houses about a 
world of peace. In the far away villages 
of India, in the homes of the Sea Islanders 
and in fact wherever human beings con- 
gregate and talk about the war, the name 
of Woodrow Wilson will be known as 
the herald of peace. 

But it is the peoples of the downtrodden, 
war stricken nations especially that look 
to our President as the great champion of 
liberty and freedom. They believe that 
he is their “big brother” and will see that 





conferences in the interests of ) om had 
with him M. Larnande, dean of the facul- 


they are treated fairly, The peoples of 
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the new nations too have unbounded con- 
fidence in him. The nations of the eart 
are today looking to him as the hope oi 
democracy as well as the foe of injustice, 
selfishness and Prussianism. 

Representing the great western giant 
whose genius, power and marvelous ac- 
complishments of a few short months fill: 
all Europe with amazement and far out 
distanced anything they had done in 
three years before, standing at the h 
of the only unexhausted nation and whi: 
could dictate the policies of the world 
for this man to go to Europe with a pla 
to forever abolish war, it simply won f: 
himself and our country the admiratio 
and confidence of the statesmen of th 
world. Nothing like it had ever bee: 
seen before and the gratitude of all knew 
no bounds, 

Then the modest, dignified, unselfish, 
bearing of President and Mrs. Wilso: 
among them turned gratitude into lov: 
and Sevaian. The words of far-sight« 
wisdom spoken everywhere (it really 
seems that the President never uttered 
sentence that would have been bette: 
unspoken) brought from the world’s great- 
est statesmen the recognition of leader- 
ship. Without a single effort on his part 
to put himself forward, he became t! 
natural leader of all. They look to hin 
seemingly as much as a class in the univer 
sity looked to him as teacher and friend 

A single instance of his thoughtfulnes 
and a word of surprise will close this 
article. I was determined to see the tomb 
where General Pershing stood when he 
uttered the famous words, “‘Lafayette, w: 
have come,” and which made the whol 
French nation doff its hat and cheer 
After hours of searching and miles of walk 
ing and inquiries galore, the place wa 
found but the door to the inclosure had 
to be unlocked with a silver key. Wher 
the spot was finally reached there on t! 
tomb was a wreath of faded flowers 
large as a wagon wheel and which must 
have been beautiful beyond words to 
describe. Upon it was a card which had 
written in English, ‘““The President of the 
United States of America. In memory of 
the great Lafayette from a fellow servant 
of liberty.” 

A Message From Europe 

Why any living mortal could oppos: 
a plan that has for its object the abolitior 
of war is simply amazing to the people of 
Europe. Of course they have gone thru 
four years of its horrors and millions of 
them have lost all that is dear to their 
hearts. I never talked with a. man or 
woman in Europe who, when they found 
out that I was an American, did not smile 
and in nearly every case they said some- 
thing about our great President. Then 
to come home and find a lot of our politi- 
cians actually opposing the greatest move- 
ment of all time to abolish war with all its 
horrors, well it is dumfounding. Just be- 
fore leaving Paris a man said to me, “And 
I understand some of your politicians 
opposed the coming of your President to 
our country. Go back and tell them that 
it is not only the greatest thing for Amer- 
ica that he came but it is one of the great- 
est things for the whole world that ever 
happened.” Is it possible that our be- 
loved country will have to be deluged with 
the horrors of war to open the eyes of 
some people? 


AVOIDING CHICK RHEUMATISM 
One of our neighbors lost a number of 
chicks from rheumatism last spring. Some 
of them that had been on the damp 
ground under the hen all night got so 
crippled up with rheumatism that they 
could not walk. It took a day or two of 
special care in the warm kitchen to bring 
a back to a normal condition. 

It is better to let the hen with chicks 
stay in a shed with a floor or in a coop 
that is floored than in a coop out-of-doors 
where only chaff or hay is between the 

the ground.—R. B. S. 
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Four sound horses 
cost as much asa 


Maxwell Truck 


ND the Maxwell will outwork three good teams. 
A It feeds asit runs. Putsin a net day's work and 
piles up no expense. It will carry and fetcha 
thousand miles for a thousand hours at a stretch. No 
wagon can keep up with it—weather can’t hold it in- 
doors. Never founders or flounders and never has a 
“Blue Monday” or glanders. - No animal or machine 
its equal for willing and competent service. 


Does more work, more sorts of work, more hard 
work, more often under more unfavorable conditions 
than any carrier. Designed for the heaviest hauling 
and the hardest mauling. 


The Maxwell goes farther and faster than the biggest 
truck and travels where they can’t. 2400 pounds. 
Only one farmer in ten ever needs a heavier machineand 
at that only one time in ten. Farmers the land over 
are operating Maxwells because it answers every aver- 
age purpose and costsleast toown and least to operate. 


The same type of worm drive which $5000 trucks 












advertise as their great feature. 


$5000 truck construc- 








tion and sold with a $5000 truck guarantee. 
loading space. Electric lights and generator. 
$1085 f.o.b. Detroit. 


Pays its way from day to day. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


Detroit, Mich. 


10-foot 
Chassis 
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didly illustrated 
catalog on Haying 
Tools is yours, free for the 
asking. It shows everything 
needed for the time-saving, 
labor-saving, money-saving, 
in storing hay. 


Sling and Fork Carriers 
Grapple and Double 
Harpoon Forks 
Pulleys, Friction Hoists 
Round Barn Carrier 


Remember that Porter Products have a 
half century of experience back of them— 
that the best of material and workman- 
ship goes into their making—that every 
Porter Product has been tested by careful 
experiment and experience. 

Your aealer can give you some interest- 
ing information on Porter Products. 


ConLix kay 


323 Guion St., Ottawa, Ill. 
(45) 











4 The Gilson Insures 
. Speed in 

Concrete Mixing 

It isthe only mixer 
equipped with a pat- 
ented reverse discharge 
gear. The drum is 
cl ars ged from the right 
S ad di charged to 
th le a can't afford 
4 a. mea 
















< F 
hods ori r mixers 
acan buy a 


Gilson Concrete Mixer $53. 50 


Complete for....... 


Mixes 24 to3 c c feet per batch, 
and has a capa Sate cs of 

t. with a 1 to6m ix in 10 
I rs. J t engine 










WRITE for a 


THE GILSON MIXER CO, 
519 7th Ave 
West Bead, Wisceasin, 


— mah pee RS Unload- 
AER LABRET RS ing Position 
Money Back 


HEAVES == 


A horse with heaves can’t do its full shareof work. 
Cur < heaves and you have a horse worth ica full valve 
in work or in mowey. Send today for 
FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
(31.00 per packag Satisfactory reeu!ts or money back 
loming” . st Pocket Veterinary Adviser. 
Heips you distinguish heaves from other ailments. Write 
for the Adviser. itis FREE 
FLEMING BROG., Chemists, 
281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ti. 


















| Of course the 


FARMING 


Q i es A 
a mie MSE a ee ey 
CARING FOR GROWING CHICKENS 


After the chicks have been hatched and 
get a good start toward growth, the most 
important thing is to see that their 
| development continues rapidly and with- 
fout a break. If the chicks are intended 
| for laying or breeding stock, give them as 

much range as possible. A cornfield is 
an ideal place for a lot of half-grown 
chickens to run, and next is an orchard 
| or a lot with some bushes or shrubbery on 
| it. Chicks also do well in running over 
| a grove or woodlot, where there are plenty 
lof leaves to scratch over, but the objec- 
| tion to such places is their exposure to 
| foxes, skunks, crows, and hawks. 

| Closely yarded or cooped chicken are 
jseldom the equal of those having a good 
run; they lack stamina and don’t develop 
the bone and muscle. This matters little 
| among chicks being raised for market, 
but if one keeps them over for breeding 
| purposes, the chickens hatched and raised 
lfrom these eges will not be thrifty and 





|strong like those from eggs laid by the | 


‘free range stock Fresh air and sunshine, 
if not too hot, and plenty of exercise, are 
important points with chicks 

Nearly every poultryman has noticed 
that in each brood of chicks there are 
usually a few that are much more likely 
than the others, even as early as when the 
chicks are only three or four days old 
Such youngsters are right to the front 
ready to eat, and chase insects at every 
opportunity. Unless some accident hap- 
pens to them they will grow a little faster 
than the others and develop better. It 
is a good plan to keep an eye on these 
birds, and if they are not too far out of the 
way on some points, we always keep them 
for breeders 

As soon as the chickens get a good 
start, say six to ten weeks old, we try to 
get them into quarters where they are to 
remain. We have found that continually 
moving chicks around upsets their sched- 
ule and often checks their growth until 
such time as they become accustomed to 
their new quarters. While we like colony 
houses, we have them arranged so they 
| can be moved handily and then by draw- 
ling them along a few feet every two or 
three days the chickens scareely notice 
the change. 
bunch of chickens eight or ten weeks old, 
we always place the brood coop at first 
where the brooder stood, then the change 
is not enough to make much difference. 

Most of the ailments of chickens two or | 
three months old are due to digestive | 
troubles, which can usually be avoided by 
careful feeding, keeping plenty of grit and 
charcoal handy, and seeing that water 
dishes are in a sanitary condition and filled 
|with pure 
filthy condition of feed troughs and water 
fountains causes much sickness among 





| chickens. 

coops should be kept 
thoroly clean and free from droppings, as 
well as dry and healthful. Coops or build- 
ings that become wet at each heavy rain- 
storm and remain so for several days, not 
only lead to colds, roup, and rheumatisim, 
but also harbor lice and mites. Even when 

|one thinks there is not a louse on any of 

his chickens, it is well. to look them over 

| occasionally to be entirely sure—R S 





| WEEDING OUT THE FLOCK 
Soon it will be time to get rid of all 
unnecessary or undesirable fowls; to re- 
tain them longer only means useless ex- 
pense. As scon as the breeding season is 
ended we wed out all the females that 
have passed their stage of usefulness, all 
that have developed defects or that have 
not proven to be good layers. Hens that 
are more than two or three years old will 
not lay as many eggs as young ones and 
unless they are of extra quality we sell 





In taking a brooder from a | 





water. In hot weather the/! 
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Your Ford | 
Stutters 






If it shakes like a 
wet dog when you use 
the bra’:e you need Cork 
Insert. If you have topush 
too hard on the 

you need Cork Insert. 


Advance 
CORK INSERT 
Transmission Brake Lining 


on Your Ford 


will make your brake work smooth as 
velvet. Will also take the jerk and 
jump out of slow speed and reverse. 
The three strips of Advance Cork In- 
sert for the three Ford bands are sold, 
right size, in the red and black box 
marked Advance CORK INSERT. 
Be sure to ask f-r and get ADVANCE 
CORK INSERT. Then your brake 
won’t need fixing again for along time. 


ge or repairman_has Advance 
or can get it. Every jobber 
handles it. Ask for it next 
— your brake needs 
attention — and 
right now 


Write for 


Free Book 


It tells how the Ford 
brake and clutch 
work and how Cork 
Insert makes them 
. Get this 
post — 
on these thing 
ought to know, Mite 
for the free book today. 
utomobile Accessories 
Dept. 24 56 E. Randolph St., Chicago, il. 


Paint @Oc Gal. 


Direct from Factory to you. A Big Saving. 
Carbo Lastic Paint preserves and beautifies. Hous: 
Paints, Shingle Stains, Varnishes, due lrubber Roof- 
ing. Money Back if not satisfied. Send for Fre: 
Price List and descriptione. 

CARBO LASTIC PAINT CO, 
518 Finance Building, Kansas City, Mo 


Wool Profits 


Don't lose part of your wool money by shearing 
the old fashioned way. Shear with a machine. T! 
extra wool secured from your sheep soon pays tl 
cost of one. You secure better wool more easily 
and quickly and benefit your flock. Get a Stewar 
| No. 9 Ball Bearing She: aring Machine. Price $14t 
Send us $2—Balance on arrival. Write for catalos 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 
Dept. B 116, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago. I! 


WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 

Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS., Box, 6, Easton, Pa. 


.* 
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Thus writes L. 0. Ferrand, of Manson, lows- 
=” Others have done as well for years with an 


aaReNeD POWERS WELL MACHINE 


neif wanted. Demand for 
ng. Write for catalog and easy terms. 


4 

Mf Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lows. Bex 356 
WHAT YOU INVENT Itmes 

ATENT be valuable Write me. Host. 

torney's fee until patent is ailowed. Fat. )&* 

“Inventor's Guide” Free 





yRANELsy 
HOUGH. 516 Loan & Trust Bidg.. Wasbington.D 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


such old stock now and replace them with 
promising pullets in the fall. 

‘All surplus males should also be sold 
at this time, as the hens will go thru hot 
weather and the molting season better 
alone. We also sell ail but a few of our 
best young cockerels for broilers or fry- 
ers before they commence to crow or 
bother the pullets, as there is more money 
in them at this time than later. But we 
hold on to all of our most promising early 
hatched pullets; they are the ones to de- 
pend on for a good egg yie nel next winter 
when eggs are high. —R. 


THE WELL EQUIPPED BARN | : my’ , n-expeller: 
oan eee |g make more Hog-money 


paid to rate of air flow thru the intakes 


sats at v: us times and parts 
— at various times _ Worms are the worst cause of big hog-loss. 


The first thing that this test brought} & They cut down your profits, because practically 
out particularly was the effect of surround-| Mj all hogs have worms. I know this from my 26years 
ing buildings = _ her objects - os effi-| NR of veterinary practice. I also know that my Hog Pre- 
cient working of the system. in this case = . ‘ oa 

another large barn extended past the one| fy SC™ption is a deadly enemy of worms it does the 
ventilated to the west at least forty to| [gy WOrk—rids hogs of worms, tones up the digestive or- 
fifty feet, and the peak of the roof wasat| ff gans, and makes more hog-money for you. 

least fifteen to eighteen feet higher than R It is the supreme remedy fornearlyall hogailments. A first- 
the ventilated barn. During the _— the class tonicand blood-purifier, fat producer and worm-expeller.Good 
wind was very high and erratic, —_ for many cases of so-called cholera in hogs, such as diarrhoea, 
ing in velocity toward night of the first I i weuble, hidacy worms, otc. 


day and blowing lighter the second. The 
wind coming over the high roof and around Don’t tolerate wormy runts, and costly 


the ends of the high barn caused eddies feed loss—-try my Hog Prescription 


and whirlwinds that pulled a back draft| - 
thru the intakes which happened to be in| At My R k 
the path of these whirlpools of air. Thus : l Ss 


it was necessary to close these intakesdur-| § Buy it today—if + t find it J what I sa mat dealer and 

ing the time the wind blew from the petyourme are kage: 25 ib. pails, $3.00; aT B6ike.s $10.00. Take no 

north and west. During the entire test TP, -_ of lose keep my Hog Prescription on hand “id Dr, LeGear'e Stock 

the weather vane on the south end of the} WM teddies. os . 

barn pointed steadily with the wind; the Dr.L.D.LeGear Medicine Co.,758 Howard St.,St.Louis,Mo. 
vane on the north end, next to the adja- "Save baby chick less by using Dr. LeGear's Zz 

cent barn, kept swinging unsteadily thus \ Poultry Prescription. 

showing that the wind blowing over the \ ‘mm 

high roof was whirling down in uncertain ZA < - OrleGears 


gusts. A test of the air passing out of the . a wtrescres 
foul air flues at this end of the barn showed r . eC ra I Ss a ; ont: 
a much greater average rate than at the N > x4 = cS 


other end. 

The temperature within a barn is de-| § : 
termined by the animal heat. In this \ 109 Prescrip ion 
case only part of the air inlets were open q 
but the change of air was sufficient to meet : AGG 
the needs of the animals contained there- 
in. The ventilating system had been 
installed to meet the demand for air 
changes when the barn was filled to 
capacity. In this case a number of the in- 
lets had to be closed to meet the varyin 
weather conditions and allow the sma 


number of animals contained in the barn 

to maintain sufficient heat for their own “Baby Food for Baby Chicks” 
comfort. By careful manipulating of the | 
inlets and foul air outlets, complete ven- SAVES the Chicks—RAISES them All 


tilation could be attained without dis-| : ‘ied 
comfort to the animals on account of cold. | Such is the record of the original, guaranteed Pratts Baby Chick 


Among the many things the tests made Food. No ration can do this unless it contains, én proper proportion, 
clear to me, three stand out preeminent. the food elements required to build bone, muscle and feather—unless it 
First, the average dairy barn, if tight is appetizing and easily digested—unless it i made of high grade materials. 
enough to keep the stock warm, cannot 
— - be sufficiently well ventilated to Pratts Baby Chick Food 
keep the stock in a healthy condition with- meets these conditions now as it always has. The time-tested formula has never 
out a good ventilating system. Second; been changed. ‘The original Pratts is slightly higher in first cost than imita- 
_ —F — wnog-J porated, — ~ tions which are inferior, but it is the cheapest food as judged by results, by 
Rg > 4 Ss : s : aa 
air inside a barn 3 fresh and dry as that —— BB es, - ee ee Id by Deal 
outside and still maintain sufficient or Money Back. a eles. 
warmth for comfort on the coldest days. 
T? ird; a man can insure much better work 
from his ventilating system if he studies 
his individual conditions and operates it 
to meet the changes in circumstances. 


V 
ee IN FEEDING CHICKS Other profit-insuring poultry necessities are Pratts Poultry Regulator, Pratts White Diarrhea 
Jur expe rience year after year proves Remedy, Pratts Lice Killers, Pratts Disinfectant. Use them to prevent disease, to increase growth 
it it pays to give the growing birds a and production. They are ail guaranteed. Write for FREE Poultry Book. 


variety of food. We do not confine them I I ~ 
to a single diet, but make it as wide in PRA FOOD Co., Philadelphia, Chicago, Toronto a 
range as possible. 

_ For instance, if - feed cut grass one} ° You = 7, go 7 
lay, we try to give lettuce or some other 15 1) ou can quickly cure you 
ind of green stuff the next day. If we|! PHONOGRAPH RECORDS $ STAMMER 


feed chick food in the litter for a few days 50 for $3.25; 100 for$6.00 (No twoalike) | 


VME TM 


YIU hss tbo 


ne Ld hin vE 
mgsaion oe 


VISTA. 


oe pease, 
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we put them on cracked wheat and Bent nt prepaid anywhere in the United States. 

prouted oats for a day or two.—R, B. 8. Slee a bell. bells” Orde wttedap, cactesing Money 
or Currency. 

OEPENDENT +B 0-59 

5122 indiana A COm Onbied, hs. 


Send te ey ae book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its and Cure.” It tellshow 5 
cured myself after = he for 20 years. 


Benjamin W. Bogue, 14n2 Begwe Rei!"ing, Indianaprlig 











| LETTERS AND COMMENT 


tment of Leteess ann Comments 

fa and uafavorable i 
our subscribers are 
We do not ask you to 


vy reasonable letters as our space will permit 


OBJEC Ts ro STORIES 








novel reading ig a 


paper that does not print stor- 
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| HATCHE > CHICKS 








and they grow faster 
as it is earlier in the 
majority of cases, if 


in the fall. In 


get lots of bugs and worms, 

| The death rate isn't as much 
4 May hatch in the 
well housed, will commence to lay 





fact, one of the best flocks that I know of this last 
fall mmenced to lay early in December and the 
latter part of November “hey were June 15th 
hatch The roosters from a May or June hatch 
are marketable at good prices as fries. People have 
lots of eggs and they bring a low price. They are 
worth a lot more money hatched into chickens than 
us eges.—H. J., Nebr 

Note: We have some extraordinary testimonials 


from farmer poultry raisers for 1918. We notice 
that the majority of these started early in the sea- 
However the biggest profit makers report 
sometimes eight hatches a season 
your — e? 


son 
several hatches, 


What has 


= EPS HIS PAPE RS FOR REFERENCE 
subscription for two years to S. F. com- 
men _# with the November issue and had I known 
the value of the paper at present I would have made 
it ten The Feoruary numer al is worth the 
price I paid for my two years’ subscription. Mr 
Ww owa, who is offended at your “dry stuff” 
an oject of pity more than censure. Wonder if 
realizes what age we are livingin. I have boys 
growing, so have others. Let us eliminate the dan- 
ger by doing away with the 
rhe turning of the clocks ahead this last summer 
worked an inconvenience on the farmer rather than 
any good, as it made a muddle of time for some 
turned clocks ahead, others did not It might have 
been allrightfor the man who works by the blow ofa 


been 


ne 


18 


he 


cause 


whistle but us farmers work by the sun, not by a 
whistle, when it gets light enough to work we go 
at it and when it becomes dark we quit, whether 
it be e ck or eight, and the turning of clocks 


| -? de esn't make us get up a minute earlier in the 
morning or quit any earlier at night, so what's the 





use 
In regards to Mr. Nichols the traveler, let him 
| give us what he will, it is all good. We thought we 
knew a great deal about Belgium until we read his 
article on that country when we found that we did 
not 
The articles in your paper are all timely and up- 
to-date and I am filing each copy away for future 


| reference ae ebr 
HELPS HER TEACH AGRICULTURE 


day if 


My pupils are inquiring every 
have rece ved the questions for this month’s 
Successful Farming. They have taken great in- 
terest in the agriculture work now that it gives 


them new ideas and suggestions. As I have not 
received your Rural School Builetin for this month, 
I wish to ask you to send me a copy if you still have 
some op hand. These bulletins have been of a 
great help to me in planning the agriculture work 
and I sppreciate it very much.—M. L., Iowa. 


TO GET RID OF WILD OATS 

For the benefit; if any, to Mr. B. R., Mo., will 
tell how we handled wild oats and have them about 
out after three years of farming. The first fall we 
moved onto our farm here, | started the plow as 
soon as the stubble was clear from shocks, this was 
| to give the wild oats a chance to come up and that 
crop would be winter a That was all I did to 





the ground in the fall, but in the spring the ground 
should be disced if the time can be spared; then 
| sow to oats or barley, if oats an early variety so as 
to catch the wild oats along with the tame when 
harvesting. We have done this way now three 
years, excepting where we sow wheat and the wild | 
nearly disappeared. So much for sow- 
and oats to clean them out. Then, of 
course, we raised some corn, but believe me there 
was o time the first year. Some was fall plowed 
me spring plowed, but the fall plowed beat any 
thi ng Lever saw for the wild oats would grow faster 
than the corn, and finally we went thru it with 
hoes, and some we pulled out close to the hill 
The spring plowed was not so bad, but never- 
theless we had to hoe that later and the corn was 
not so had, as it had a chance for a start on the oats. | 
Early fall plowing and raising oats and barley will | 
clean the wild i 


oats have 
ing barley 


will hardly notice them in the field, but don’t try 
to raise wheat and kill wild oats at the same time, 
because it is impossible We now rotate and sow 
wheat where we want to, wild oats do not bother. 
The plan is to sow one-third wheat, and the same 
of oats and barley. but never follow two years in 
wheat, as that will give the wild oats a start if 
there shoul e sor 


ne left in the ground which had 
not germinated before.—O. .N.D 


WANTS IMPROVED METHODS 
In answer to a paragraph in Our Bulletin in the 
January number of the 8S. F. about too much tractor 
talk in the paper, I disagree with him about that 


also about the tractor not being a success. I don't 
say all tractors are a success but is every other 
piece of machinery always a success? I wouldn't 


| think that every kind of a tractor should be downed 
on vunt of some other kinds being afailure. You 
might say an automo! ile is not @ success or even 
men because not all of them are what they ought to 
be 

We have a 12-24 tractor, I will not give the name 
as some might think this was advertising that trac- 
tor—but it will pull a three-bottom, fourteen-inch 
plow on most any soil and a four-bottom on good 
soils, but with the three-bottom plow, we ‘can plow 
about an acre and a half on one and one-half to tw« 
gallons of kerosene and then you must remember 
| you can putin more hours a day with itthan witha 
team as it takes quite a while to hitch, harness, un- 


ace 


hitch and unharno 


vats out in three years time so you | 
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day. In summer weather you can start a tractor 
with a crank or two and then you can work unti! 

noon; then you don't have any horses to unhitch 
and feed 

Why do we have to have as many horses with a 
tractor, for the tractor will work on just as soft 
ground as a team and [ am very sure of one thing, 

never saw ground worked any nicer than ours was 
with our tractor? People used to say, “You can’t 
beat the old horse,”’ when automobiles first came 
in but how many still have a driving horse or team? 

I think a farming paper should tell improved 
ways to farm and not the ways that they farm in 
Germany or some of those countries where a big 
farm is only about four or five acres in site. If a 
farming paper told only a’»out livestock and un- 
improved ways to farm, the livestock wouldn't be 
very fat if they had to depend upon that farm for 
their feed—that is if they had any livestock to 
speak of. 

I believe the eee of a person that has had a 
tractor can be more de Re onde d upon than one who 
has just seen one. —vV. lowa. 

WANTS LEGISLATION 

I would like to see something done so the people 

who sell mixed feeds for dairy cows and other stock 
would have to name everything they put in to make 
the feed. We have been having lots of trouble this 
winter to buy good mixed feed for our cows. They 
are not giving the milk they ought to but we are 
feeding heavier than we have fed any winter before 
Lots of people say feeds you buy already mixed have 
substances in them which are no good for feeding. 
They say too some of these feeds are made out of 
very low grade hay and grains and sometimes 
stuff like oat hulls are put in to fill up. How can 
we tell which feeds are best and what is in them? 
It is easier to buy feeds already mixed than to mix 
them myself if I ean be sure I am getting something 
worth feeding. I would like to know if other people 
have had trouble in getting good feed. 

There ought to be some kind ofa law so feed com- 
panies would have to tell what the feed was made 
of and its feeding value in protein, carbohydrates 
and crude fiber. Then if there is much worthless 
material in the mixture, the fiber content would 
be very high and the buyer would know there was 
danger of its being low in feeding value. 

If those who sell feeds want to put in stuff which 
has no value let them, but it ought to be labeled so 
the farmer would know what he is getting and would 
not have to pay big prices for feed that has to be 
ground up to be sold at all.—A. J., N. Dak. 





SPEAKS FOR NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

n your issue of February Successful Farming I 
note with pleasure your advice to the farmers of the 
need of a national organization for promstng and 
bettering their own conditions and I am fully in 
accord with you upon the plan as outlined by you 
in said issue of Fepruary 1919. 

Altogether those men who are feeding the human 
race by the products from the soil have been kept in 
bondage by a few men who have ruled over them 
and those conditions should have been remedied 
centuries ago. Therefore kindly accept my com- 
pliment for your editorial. Keep up your good 
efforts until this is accomplished 

I further urge upon all editors of agricultural 
magazines and the farming population of this coun 
try to take an active hold of this matter, for altho 





| the several ——. farm organizations have been 
y 


of great value locally upon many conditions, yet it 
is only by a uni‘ed cooperation by all farmers w 
ean expect to receive the results which are justly 

ours and which we have been deprived of for man 

years. You must help to frame your county, state 

and United States legislations; not only that, y: 

must elect as representatives, men from your ow: 
oceupation that your voice may be heard in t! 

halls of legislatures for that is whe sre we have failk 

to take an active part —W. L., i 

FINDS REAL HELP IN S. F. 

I have found the most helpful recipes in 8. | 
and such time and energy savers too; the recipe f 
apple butter for instance. I wish every far 
woman had saved it, for it is simply splendid. 

Last fall | saw a recipe’ for cement 
buildings. I am living on a little farm, only or 
step from heaven, and the house on it is estimat: 
by my neighbors to be over 200 years old. } 
man we bought it from, had lived on it 25 years and 
he left it as he found it, he had never added one ir 
provement to it. The house had originally b« 
whitewashed and I tried all kinds of whitewash 
it but no matter what kind I would use the first 

hard rain would wash it off. f 


I saw that recipe for 

cement mixed with butter milk (and right here |et 
il 

l 


far 


me say that it won't mix with water at all) and 
stored it in the back of my brain for future tr 
and this spring I poe in used it on the w 
of my living room and put alabastine on the c: 
ing and I can tell you it is pretty. Then to 
outside of the house and I am simply charmed with 
the result. | am on my out-buildings now and when 
they are finished I can rest in peace for aw! 
but my daughter thinks that time will never c 
for me. She said the man that invented t 
cement should be pensioned and I venture to « 
it was no man but a woman who did 

I was not born or raised on a farm and have o: 
lived on one for the past 10 or 12 years: I am now 
50 years old and I wish you could see me at 
farm work.-—Mrs. H. H 


e 








I want to thank you for the Rural School 








letins. I find them a great help in teaching 
| riculture. 


ess a three or four horse team each —R. A. Kans. 
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100 Cash Prize 


or a Soldier's Shoe Experience 
a \7 Other Cash Prizes/ 


R the best true story recount- 
ing a true experience in which 
the Army Shoe figures, sent us be- 
fore May Ist by a reader of this 
magazine who has been in the ser- 
vice of his country, the makers of 
the Educator Shoe will pay $100 
in cash. For the second best, $50. 
For the third best, $25. For next 
5 best, $5 each. 


OLDIERS returning from the trenches are 
bringing back countless stories of their ex- 
periences. Some of these experiences hinge 

around the army shoe. 

We invite every man who has been in the Ser- y 
vice and has had interesting experiences with the , 
army shoe to write a short story about it, not to ex- St ral g ht 
ceed 300 words. The story must tell an actual in- Bones 
cident, and not be merely an expression of satis- ; 
faction with the shoe. That Grew 


The army shoe has proved to all who have {| Straig ht j 
worn it how foolish they used to be to cripple Educas 
their feet in shoes made for looks instead of com- 
fort. It has proved that natural shaped shoes 
greatly increase the wearer's efficiency and en- 
durance. It has taught millions of soldiers for SS 


the first time what real foot comfort is. 


This contest will close for readers of this 
magazine on Thursday, May Ist, at 12 noon; 
any soldier may enter. It costs him nothing 
whatever. Each story must bear the writer's 
signature, his service number, and hiscompany, 
also his permanent address, plainly written. 


Any acceptable stories, in addition to the 
prize winners, will be paid for at $3 each. All 
stories accepted become our property. The 
names of the prize winners will be announced in 
this publication later. Communications should 
be addressed to 

Contest Dept., S. F. 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 18 HighSt., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the 


r RICE & HUTCHINS 
S bs O FE. @) dif blucher Educator. A 
Mss? i similar pattern for 
: Boys. Educators are 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF, also made in a wide 
variety of patterns 


and materials for 


“They let the feet grow as they should” ey 


Children and Infants, 


TO RETAILERS 
Write usand we will 
tell you or the op- 
portunity in your 
city for a profitable 
Educator business. 
12,000 fensiiog mer- 
chants in the United 
Staces are selling 
Unless branded on the sole een bee Tag 
it is mot an ' 
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inform seehaaeleias 
Tire Problem Solved! 


The Tire Filler Era is here! 
Thousands of Motorists are 
discarding air—and_ putting 
in its plaace—ESSENKAY 
Tire Filler. With ESSENKAY Tire 
1 Filler, punctures—blowouts—slow- 
leaks cease to be. No spare rims, no 
tubes, pumps or jacks are needed. 
Tires give from 2 to 5 times more 
mileage with ESSENKAY than with 
air. For passenger cars, trucks, 


tractors, etc. 


Over 50,000 Users—Rides like Air 


£ESSe?7, 


A TIRE FILLER 
bay"NOT A LIQUID-@a 


First Cost When ESSENKAY 

filled tires at last wear 
Last Cost down to the final layer 
of fabric and are discarded, the same 
ESSENKAY can be taken out and 
transferred to a new casing. It should 
last as long as your car. 


} ESSENKAY isGuaranteed 


against being affected by heat,cold, water, 
mud, friction, atmospheric or climatic 
conditions, hardening, crumbling or 


cel 


iattening. 


~ Free Trial Offer 


We will send ESSENKAY for FREE TRIAL 
on your own car. Testit over rough- 
est roads with heavy loads. If you are 
not convinced that ft rides 
like air—that it will end 
all tire troubles and 
double tire mileage, 
the test will cost you 
nothing. Write 
for free trial of- 
fer and booklet, 
“The Story of 


ESSENKAY 


Dealers: Write 
for proposition in 
we open territory 








—— 
























THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS Co. 
222 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member American Tire Filler Industry, (Inc. ) 


No Punctures| 


| lows: 
Condition of Winter Wheat 
B.C Dd. 
Illinois..... 94 95 92 93 96 
These are the estimates of the five 


| approximately 2,800 volunteer county cor- 














Make Your Bike a 


Motorcycle 
The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 


Makes your old bike a dependable, easy-run- 
ning, light weirht power machine, Compact. 
Easy toattach. Nospecial tools or knowlege neces- 
sary. Battery or magneto, Thousands in use in 
U.S and foreign eountees. Wonderful hill cl’ aber. 
FREE GOOK — Write for prices, terms, etc., also 

Spoet Shaw Motor- 
y bicy e, completely 

































” We want one exclusive repre- 
sentative in each locality to use 
and scil the new Mellinger Extra-Ply, 
ennnt ose tires. Guarantee Bond for 
(No seconds). Sh pre: 
E ion gpecevel, : ample recone turniped not 
pay anti! you get our Special Factory F . 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
> 921 Oak St. 













for Aute Tires. 
eots and punctures p! 
fy Thousands sold. Detsile free, Are 






nts wanted, 





Amer .Accessories Co., Dept. 719 Cincinnati 
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HOW THE CROPS ARE ESTIMATED 


Continued from page 11 

ing the crops of his state, great reliance is 
placed upon their estimates. Yet the 
estimates of the other two classes of corres 
pondents are a check upoa them. Further- 
more, when the members of the crop re- 
porting board consider these estimates 
they take, in conjunction with them, other 
factors, such as weather conditions during 
the few days since the reports were made, 
and the estimates for adjoining states. 
The average of the three estimates is then 
taken 

The members of the board individually 
consider the state estimates first, and each 
member upon arriving at a conclusion 
places his estimate on the sheet. Then 
when the board meets the estimate of 
each member is placed upon another sheet. 
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Patch Your Tubes 
im Three Minutes 


Quickly, easily, permanently, without heat or 
tools, and costs about} one cent per patch. 


BULL{)DOG 
TIRE PATCH 


only 4-ply, fabric back patch on the market. 
4One layer uncured red rubber, one layer semi- 
cured rubber, another layer uncured rubber, and 
fabric back. BULL DOG Is also 
made with rubber back 

BU LL DOG patented buffer top does 
away with need of carrying emory 
cloth, sand paper or separate piece of 
perforated tin. Use BULL DOG, 
the better patch that 
comes in thebetter can 
Insist on genuine BULL 
DOG Never Slip Tire 
Patch, (4-ply) .If your 


rage man does not 
Fandle BULL DOG x? 


can, 50c small size pustp'd 
1OWA TIRE PATCH CO. 
620 East Locust Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








Again taking Illinois as an illustration, the 
estimates might appear somewhat as fol- 


members of the board. To equalize the 
differences, a discussion follows, and each 
member explains what factors in the gen- 
eral situation influenced him in arriving 
at his conclusion. The estimates of the 
five members are not averaged. The 
estimate of the board as a whole is made 
after a full diseussion of all the surround- 
ing conditions. 

While systematic care and scientific 
thoroness characterize the preparation of 
the government crop reports, these would 
be valueless without an efficient organi- 
zation and reliable sources of information. 
The central office of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, at Washington, has approx- 
imately 135 employees, most of whom are 
statistical clerks, computers, or trained 
statisticians experienced in handling and 
interpreting agricultural facts, from what- 
ever source they may be gathered. 

Crop and other information that comes 
to the central office at Washington is 
gathered by 42 paid field or state agents, 


respondents, 33,000 township correspond- 
ents, 20,000 field aids who report to the 
state agents, 6,400 special price corre- 
spondents, over 9,000 livestock corre- 
spondents, and more than 12,000 mills and 
slovetelll Twice a year inquiries are sent 
to from 36,000 to 40,000 individual farm- 
ers regarding the acreage of different 
grains on their own farms and the number 
of head of livestock. 

In addition to the foregoing volunteer 
correspondents there are approximately 
5,600 others who report twice a year on 
cotton and 850 special correspondents who 
report to the cotton specialist; nearly 
6,000 who report on the honey bee; 10,000 
on potatoes; 6,500 on sheep; 2,000 on 
maple sugar and syrup; 13,500 on garden 
truck; 11,000 on apples; 3,500 on peaches; 
500 on rice; and 900 on tobaceo. 

The work of securing and maintaining 
the list of volunteer crop reporters, to each 
of whom schedules of inquiry regarding 
crop and livestock conditions are forward- 
ed periodically, falls to the Division of 
Crop Reports of the Bureau. 

Approximately 200,000 volunteer cor- 
respondents in all make up the Bureau’s 
list, including 50,000 individual! farmers. 
This does not include special lists main- 
tained by the field agents. The list is con- 
tinually undergoing revision, in order to 
keep it “alive.” Correspondents who do 
not correspond are replaced as quickly as 













“[ Know its PUNCTURE 


into every genuine ** 
for your tion 


and we will «ulso send you our latest i!lustra- 
Tire let, whict explains how to pur- 
hase 6,000 Mie GUARANTEED QUALITY TIRES 
fi ‘ers’ wholesal . Write to- 
, aud it wil certainly save you money. 
Owners Tire 


Co., 1432 Michigan 
Ave., Dept. 116, Chicago, I. 


























Gueranteed Casings and Tubes 
Not Seconds — At Factory Prices 

Quit paying high patase. Buy Direct; save 
big-money on any standard make. Get Capitol 
Agency — easy sales — good profits. 










Capitol Tires Hon-Skid Tubes Puncture Proof 
30x3 $14.75 $2.96 $5.26 
30x36 18. 3.25 6.00 
32x3 scoceecs 23.45 3.96 6.70 

Other sizes proportionately low price. Order Capitols, 

teed 6,000 miles, from above prices, C. D. 


subject to examination. 2% off for cash with order, 
Write for our direct, money saving prices on guar- 
anteed tires of any standard make, any size. 

A. H. JENNINGS & SONS 
1709 N.7th Street, Kansas City, Kas. 
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TheAutoTractor 


Now in its third year of syecess. Used on 
farms everywhere and growing in ity. 

‘Tractors that cost four times as much verz 
littie work the Jiffy and beats 
la econem, 


y of ope > 
30 minu= al makes tractor that 
the work of 4 coe Pete? Neo danger o! 


wheels with ho 
ays 
on 
our ad 


envy ~ or long. 
" ofa yor ome mirror, ean cut the 


Sa Sea 


ONL 
SMITH & CO., Dept 1105, 3224 N Halsted St..Chicago 








possible by others who take a real interest 
im the work. 





Consult Successful Farming for ad- 


The 42 field agents are distributed over | vertising information and you will be 
the country, one in each state or group of | safe as our ads are guaranteed. 











— Se a are 


itt se"n-eem 
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this request will save much time for us in 





small states. These field agents are in the 
classified civil service and are appointed 
only after passing a rigid civil service ex-| 
amination to test their educational and 
statistical qualifications. Before they are | 
permitted to take the civil service exam- | 
ination they must have had at least five | 
years’ practical experience in farming, an | 
education equivalent to a four-year course 
in an agricultural college, or at least three 
years’ responsible practical experience in 
work involving statistical methods or sta- 
tistical inquiry. Each is retyuired to travel 
over his state systematically during the 
crop season and personally inspect crops, 
interview farmers, representatives of com- 
mercial houses, mills, elevators, baying 
and selling associations of all kinds, trans- 
portation companies, state and _ local 
authorities; in fact, each is expected to be 
better informed on crop productions than 
any other man in the state. Each agent 
enlists the voluntary services of from 250 
to 1,500 selected crop correspondents in 
his state, who report to him every month 
regarding the crops. At the close of each 
month the agent makes up a detailed es- 
timate on the crops in his territory and 
forwards it to the Washington office, with 
full explanatory notes showing the causes 
which have resulted in changes from the 
estimates for the previous month. 

Ten paid crop specialists are also main- 
tained by the bureau. There is one each 
for cotton, rice and tobacco; four for truck 
crops and three for fruit crops. Each de- 
votes his entire time to his particular 
crop. They travel largely and maintain 
lists of growers, and each is regarded as an 
authority on the statistics of his special 
crop. 

Wherever it has been possible to secure 
an absolute check, the crop reports of the 
Department of Agriculture have usually 
been found surprisingly accurate. Unfor- 
tunately, absolute checks are afforded 
only at long intervals or for only a few 
crops or for a few states. 

The census reports afford the most com- 
plete and authoritative crop statistics 
available. They are eneddie valuable 
because they cover acreage and production 
of all crops and different classes of live- 
stock. The Bureau of the census is re- 
quired by law to make reports showing 
every bail of cotton that is ginned. These 
reports, therefore, afford an absolute check 
on the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture for cotton. Comparison with 
these for the past two years shows that the 
cotton estimates of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates were.accurate to within less 
than one percent. 

No complete annual check for the wheat 
or corn crops is available, altho, as the 
bulk of the wheat crop enters commercial 
channels, a partial means of confirmation 
of the accuracy of the Bureau’s estimates 

afforded by such statistics as are avail- 

ble with respect to crop movement, re- 
ceipts at primary markets, and exports. 
ihe only complete check is the estimated 
acreage and production every ten years by 

e Census Bureau. State reports cover 
only a portion of the wheat-producing 
region and are often unsatisfactory. 
Kstmates‘of private agencies are imper- 

‘ct and not authentic. Only a few states 

timate the corn production, and even 
these reports are not based on as complete 
returns or on as thoro study and scientific 
methods as the estimates of the Bureau. 


If you have occasion to request us to 


nge your address on our subscription 
, please be sure to give us both your old 
nd new addresses, each complete. Please 

lso be sure to sign your name exactly the 

me way it appears on your address label | 

n Successful Farming—THIS IS IM- 

PORTANT. Your kind compliance with 


aking the change, and will make it un- 
‘cessary for us to write you again to 
sure ourselves that we are changing your 


SUCCESSFUL 


Dept. 400 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How to Keep a Ford 
“Hitting on Four’’ 


Replace the ordinary timer with an instrument of precision—with 
a MILWAUKEE Timer, built as carefully as a fine speedometer.Then 
your engine will be fired with absolute precision and accuracy, giving 
maximum powcr from every explosion. 


Roller always bears squarely on contracts, preventing 
missing and uneven pulling. All units carefully machined and 
assembled with absolute accuracy. All wearing parts ground 
and polished. 


MILWAUKEE TIMER 


For Fords 


is by far the most efficient and dura- 
ble Ford Timer made. Interchange- Roller: High-car- 
able with stock timer. Also fits Ford- 08 tool steel 
.- machined, hard- 
son Tractor. ened, p olished 
Over 590,000 in use—proof that 
the experienced Ford owner knows 
the value of preciseignition. Make 
your ignition trouble-proof to- 
day. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send retail price tous 
delivery will be inde potenetiy. 
Retail Price-—------$ 2.00 Roller Pins 


isely 
Milwaukee Auto Engine and seen 
Supply Company most 














3-in-One Prevents Spring Breakage 


Experts say that rust between the leaves causes 
springs to stick, ride hard and break easily. 


netos of all cars with 3-in-Onc. 
Makes starting easy and sure. 


Prevent spring rust oy regularly ap- 
plying 3-in- One freely along the 
edges and ends of the spring leaves. 
Spring clips are always tight because 
you never have to loosen them. 
Peastentes quickly; lubricates per- 
fectly; absolutely prevents rust. 
Makes light cars ride easier. 


3-in-One polishes the car body; re- 
stores and preserves leather and imi- 
tation leather upholstery, curtains, 
top. A few drops in water makes 
wind shield clean and clear. 

At all good stores in 15c, 25c, 50c 
bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


i R E E Special Auto Circular and generous sample of 
3-in-One,. To save postage, write on a postal, 


Three-in-One Oil Co., | 165EXM Broadway, New York. 


Oil Ford commutators and the mag- 





ddress instead of some other. 
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BILL EDMOND’S LUCKY LODE 


By CARLTON O. DAVIS 





ILL EDMONDS was old. For forty 
arduous years, he had prospected back 
nd forth along the Mother Lode of the 


Sierras; for forty doldrum years of pick-and- 
shovel-and-pan work, he had tried for gold 
in the parched rolling mountains between 


Downieville and Sonora. He had found gold. 
But for every grain of gold he had taken from 
the earth, the earth and years had combined 
to furrow his face with one more wrinkle, to 


whiten another hau of his he ad, to stoop his 





shoulders a trifle lower 

Now he lay in nis ibin He w us old He 
was sick He was on his bach n the grip of 
miner’s rheumafism And the trouble was 
that unless he could soon bestir himself, unless 
he ould soon shoulder pick and shovel and 


get out and work his property, he would be 
facing assessment claims. He would be de- 
linquent to the State of California, and his claim would prob- 
ably be jumped by one of the ferret-eyed grab-alls down in 
Covote 
I don’t care—not for myself,” Bill muttered. “It’s for the 
boy, thats all I don’t want him going thru the same mill 
I’ve gone thru I’ve seen too much of it This business of 
guessing at geology doesn’t pay That's why I sent Tom to 
mining school. And if I'd only find the Big Streak, I could see 
him thru and then rest comfortable-like all my old years.” 
The thought infused old Bill with courage. He would make 
re try. Somehow he got off the bunk. He staggered 


one 

out tl eabin door and up the crooked trail to where, between 
the jack-pines on the hill-side, he had been digging a low tunnel. 
His ck ached, by the time he reached it, and his knees, 


cramped and stiff as boards with rheumatism, felt as tho they 
would snap in two like knees of glass. 

“T oughter move round more,” Bill mumbled. “But that’s 
ht. I'll give the old mine an extra heavy charge of dyna- 
mite. a full stick this time, instead of the usual half stick. 
That'll fetch her. 1 know the stuff’s in there. This timeI’ll 
uncover a vein that runs 


all ri; 





Old Bill told his troubles and 
defeated hopes 


his bed for days. The knock came again, 
and so sharply this time, that Bill heard it. 
He expected no one. Tom, his boy, could 
not possibly arrive until the end of the week. 

“Who's there?” he called out. 

“Spike Burnett. And I’ve got word from 
Tom, your son. I left him down in Berkeley, 
two weeks ago, and as I was heading this 
way, he told me to drop in and see his dad.” 

The man had entered while he was speak- 
ing. He seemed nervous, for all that he 
talked so smoothly. He was well dressed, 
tall and thin, and unusually sallow of com- 
plexion. In one glance, his sharp quick- 
moving eyes seemed to take in the whole 
interior of the cabin. 

Bill sat up. 

“How’s Tom? How’s he getting along at 
college? You went to college with him, 
didn’t you?” The other nodded. ‘Yes; I was a year ahead 
of him. I’ve got my M. E. now, you know. But Tom’s getting 
along fine. There’s great stuff in that boy. But—but Mr. 
Edmonds, you're down sick! Tom didn’t say anything about 
that. What’s the trouble?” : 

Bill explained at length, lying flat on his back, his rheumy 
old eyes fixed on the rough-raftered ceiling. In conclusion, 
he said: 

“And so I wrote Tom, Mr. Burnett—told him the whole 
business, how sorry I was, and asked him if he’d please come 
up here. I want to get the assessment-work done, and I want 
to get some of the gold out of that hole. It’s there, Mr. Bur- 
nett; I tell you, there’s sure gold there! Of course, I ain’t got 
much out of it yet, but a bunch of red dirt, that’s no good at all, 
but I know. There’s gold, heaps of it, back in this hill!”’ 

Spike Burnett sat down on the edge of the bunk. 

“Look here, Mr. Edmonds,” he said. “Why drag Tom from 
his studies? Here I am, just begging for a chance at practical 
work. I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll write Tom another letter: 
"Ill give him to understand he’s to stick where he is; and then 
I'll go out.and handle the 





pure! 

Once he had lit the fuse 
and had started sput- 
tering down to the ful- 
minate cap, Bill turned 
and made for the tunnel 
exit But it “blew” ere 
he rena hed that exit Like 
some monstrous cl ib, the 


concussion struck him 
from behind, hurled him 
forward as tho he had 
been shot from a gun, ind 
i him, face down, 


smash 


full upon the hard rock. 


After that Bill tried no 
more All bruised and 
battered, he dragged him- 
self ba to his cabin and 
there, sore in body and 
mise! e in spirit, he 
nursed himself for three 
lone days 

In the end, he wrote a 
long letter to Tom, his 


bo. Very humbly, he 
ap logized for his failure 
to make good in the game 
he had picked for himself 
to play. He asked for- 
giveness for h iving to 
yerk him from college. 
But he needed Tom. He 
needed him to finish that 
work he had started and 
could no longer do. 

Two days late r, a cow- 
boy from the (¢ ircle-Bar 
Ranch, riding down the 
mountains for his month 








claim for you. Remem- 
ber, Mr. Edmonds, I’m a 
graduated mining engi- 
neer; | know this game. 
If there’s anything in that 
old tunnel of yours, I’ll 
find it. And you'll have 
enough to eat on and we 
can send Tom money so 
that he can finish at col- 
lege. He hasn’t so very 
long to remain there, 
now ’— 

‘No; only three 
months.”, 

“And wnen do you 
have to get your assess- 
ment-work all done?’ 

‘‘Three weeks from 
now.”’ 

“Oh, that’s easy. You 
leave it to me, Mr. Ed- 
monds, and we'll make it 
Now I'll write Tom.” 


Toward the end of the 
week, old Bill got a happy 
idea. He felt strong 
enough, by then, to make 
the uphill climb to the 
tunnel’s mouth. He 
thought to labor up the 
hillside to the tunnel and 
there, behind a tree, to 
watch Burnett toiling 
with young hands and a 
trained mind. Thus he 
would see just what col- 
lege was doing for Tom. 

He shut the cabin door 
behind him, being careful 
to leave out the latch- 








end spree in Coyote, He held up a piece of the ore he had removed from the dump 
stopped at the cabin and 

Bill trustec tum with 

the 1 ne ¢ he letter. Also, in his heartsick loneliness, 

old Bill te th endless repetition, his troubles and his de- 

feated hopes That night, in the Palace Bar of Coyote, the 

cowboy repeated the story, with many hiccoughs, to all who 

would listen to him. It became common property. 


Bill lay tossing with pain on the dirty bunk that had been 


thong, and walked with 
slow, almost toddling steps thru the dry grass and between the 
stunted jack-pines up the crooked trail. Burnett had not been 
in to see him, all that morning; he smiled knowingly to himself; 
the young fellow was working like a Trojan in that dark hole of 
a tunnel, no doubt. 

Arrived near the tunnel’s mouth, he stepped behind a tree 


and waited. A long time, he waited [Continued on page 133. 
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It’s a long, long trail” 
Will you finish well? 


HE last long mile is before you. Through four 
stretches you have kept the pace—four times have 
you pledged the faith, and paid the cost with a cheer. 





Now comes the real test. Your country calls for one 
more effort, a last lap on the road to an honorable 
peace. There is no longer the inspiration of war to spur 
you on, but there is a deeper patriotism to prove. 


Our tremendous preparations for a long war undoubt- 
edly shortened it. Germany learned of them, and gave 
up. Instead of squandering the lives of our boys, we 
.=have spent cold dollars to win the war. 


But preparations are costly, and they must be paid for. 
America must finish the race head up; she must clear 
to the last dollar every debt she incurred. 


The money from the Victory Liberty Loan will pay 
the bills. 


How much will you subscribe? 


Invest in the 


Victory Liberty Loan 















Space contributed by 
Successful Farming Publishing Company 
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Crib 50 Bushels 


Corn in 3 Minutes! | 


Get a Meyer Cup Eleva- 
tor now and take care 
i of your corn this fall in 
Hehe See less time and with less | 
ae ts hel It will crib a 50 bushel 

> “Sie of corn in 3 minutes. A 

boy can operate it. Even if men 
me are to be had get a Meyer 
* elevator and shorten the time 

you need hired help. 


INE MEVER CUP ELEVATOR 


Saves all the grain, elevates ear corn, wheat, oats 
or other grain. Runs easily. Main driving shaft runs 
n Babbited Beariags. Lasts a lifetime. Large sprock- 
ets. Chain has 6000 Ibs. breaking strength. No 
short turns to jam. Operates ier hesee or engine. 


Set in Your Crib Before 
You Pay 


i w special plan of in- 
stalling elevator in working 
condition before you pay. 
n guaranteed. Sold 
Direct to You. Large Catalog 
fr showing 7 styler also 
c rib Plans which sav you 

Don't wait till fall rush. 

WV rite Today 

Interlocking Fence Co., Box 260, Morton, II. | 


—_ 
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Alns wth pur «pred seed corn is the result of 
¢ ‘ 8 propagation and selection 
r ear’s « “op is the finest we we arewn in 1! 
y 05 to lUO per cent germin nm guaranteed 
I self for 12 days. Seecatalog guarantee 
or ed @ » been sorted three 
tin lei fe ~dried seed sold 
VW i faru . ed corn 
I i dr la 1d Most 
} ew ie 
i f orde ye too late are refused 
Make ir electh now we will 
Ww 
The Seed House on the Farm" 20) 
W.T.Ainsworth & Sons, Box M-6, Mason City, Illinois 
TT 
LF: A I F Guaranteed | 
alize in best varieties only. 
Har a wn, . fegistered and pe ligreed 
strains. Prices reasonable. Our sight ; insure 
re t Our p< y is to sell only s d of knowa 
t t We My carry a cor nplete 
qua Ts f9 
line « guaran- teed seeds. 
FREE ‘ ' te manual 2. growing, feeding and 
vet Alfalfa Worth @$ @to you. Write 
today for your « ‘copy, also tree samples and Disco catalog. 


Dakota Improved Seed Co., 
875 Lawler St.3 Mitchell, S. D. 


UDAN GRASS 


Wonderful New Hay Plant. Yields more ton 
nage per acre than any other grass. F tages 
quick. We will send free, upon 
request, a sample of the seed, 
booklet of information, iso: 
page ares exteies and 
ja in. rice list ering 
lowest prises. Lives 
10OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. i! Dee Moines, fowe 


Get Low Prices 
on ae eee 


and 
Baskets 


Write for our 
Free Cataleg! Shows you how you 
@an save money by buying direct 
feom the largest Berry Bow and 
Baket Factory tn the Country. 


fiew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129 New Albany, In@ 
Lowest Prices 


Soy Beans sortnerncrown 


“atest feed known for all kinds of live stock. Builds 
x the land quicker than clover. Equal to oil meal in | 
feeding value. Easy to grow. We have all kinds of Field 
and Gra oo See a ores prices, Sweet Clover 35.25 5 a bu. 
Alsyke and Timothy, 6 50: Alfalfa, $8.90: Cow Peas. $3.50 
Rs a 13 Sudan, le. We save you money on the highest 
— ity seed Write today for big money saving seed guide. 


erican Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 701, Chicago 


map, price and typewritten de- 
scription of exceptionally well 
located tracts of clover land in 
Marinette County. In writing, be 
eure to state what acreage you 
might want and whether you have | 
any property that would have to 


be sold before you could purchase land. These special 
bargain tracts are going fast Write today 
Skidmore Land Co., 10 Marinette, Wisconsin | 


Every advertisement in Successful Farming 
is guaranteed as represented. Read them. 
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| year which made a dense, 


| hardy 


|porch or veranda, 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING VINES | 


Those havmg a porch, trellis, fence, 
wall or decayed tree which it would be 
desirable to cover can do no better than 
to select one of the ornamental flowering 
vines. If shade is desired, as well as 
beauty, there are so many varieties of 
these vines that even the most particular 
person can be satisfied. 

The first in favor and popularity is the 
honey suckle. It is a careful grower and 
after getting well established will grow 
rapidly. It makes a close growth and will 
do well in places where it is desirable to 
keep out the sun. We use it on the west 
side of the porch and find that it is 
effective to keep the hot sun off the porch 
during the afternoon. 

The honey suckle blooms quite freely 
in May and June, generally being a mass 
of bloom. The flower is a peculiar semi- 
trumpet shape and the’ perfume is ex- 
ceedingly sweet. 

The fastest grower of all the ornamen- 
tal vines is beyond doubt the wisteria. 
It grows to great heights, often going 
higher than fifty feet. We had one one 
matted growth 
over a trellis to the height of more than 
fifteen feet in one season. They are also 
a flowering vine, having great clusters of | 
white flowers. 

The hop vine is an old favorite. It 
will grow fifty feet in one season and 1s 
especially desirable for planting in places 
where it is desired to quickly cover an 
unsightly tree or wall. It produces the 
hop of commerce and is therefore both 
ornamental and useful 

rhe clematis is one of the best knownof 
the old flowering ornamental vines. There 
was a time when they were found growing 


over every front porch. It is an exceed-| 


and winters well with 
even only slight protection. It produces 
large flowers, from four to six inches 
across and blooms thruout the entire 
season. It is also a very dense grower 
and will make an excellent vine to plant 
around the porch or arbor. 

The old-fashioned woodbine, or virginia 
creeper, is also an old-time favorite. It 
is hard to improve upon it for many 
purposes. It is especially effective when 
planted along the garden fence, and is 
shes desirable for covering old buildings, 
arbors, lattices and back porches. It 
has a dark, rich green foliage which late 
in the summer turns to crimson and gold. 
The woodbine is famous in song and story. 

All of the vines mentioned here are 
and will winter well even in severe 
climates. It is a safe rule to mulch them, 
however. They are hardy enough that 
they require little or no attention after 
planting and should by all means be 
used. 
| Place.—C. 8 


ingly hardy vine 





HOW TO HAVE PORCH BOXES 

Many persons object to porch boxes 
on account of their allowing a drip which 
is always making more or less dampness 
and injury to the porch or veranda floor, 
and creating a disagreeable and unsightly 
appearance, 

All this can be overcome by having a 
galvanized pan for the porch box to rest 
in, and two or three inch strips laid across 
in the bottom of the pan to hold the box 
up just enough to allow the water to drip 
out of the several drainage openings in 
the bottom of the box and be caught in 
the pan. 

\ large variety of plants can be suc- 
cessfully grown in a porch box, and when 
it is so constructed as not to injure the 
it is very desirable, 
as it adds greatly to the beauty of a home, 
even if the house should stand in the 
midst of a flowery lawn —J. T. T. * 





It is very hardy. | 
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a Bees Wark 


eS for Nothing 

Themselves 
Beekeeping is the 
nearest approach to get- 
ing something for nothing 
that has ever been offered. You furnish 
the hive-—they'll find cheir own food, and 
you can sell their honey at a big profit. 
Bees pay more profit per dollar invested 


aod per square footoccupied than a dairy or 
poultry yard. The work iseasy if you follow 


THE ROOT WAY 


Root appliances enable you to re- 


: move honey safely and easily 
; 
al 


H 
















without disturbing the bees. We can fur 
nish you everything, including the bees 
and queens. 

Our low beginner's outfit will enable you 
to start right. 
at all times. 

Free Book “Bees for Pleasure and Profit” 
tells all about the fascination and profit 

keeping. Sent free with our com- 
plete catalog of beekeepers’ supplies. 
Write for it today. 


THE A. L ROOT Co, 

Medina, Ohie 
{% Branch offices, warehouses and 
\ d 


ealers in many important cities 
from the eve to the Pacific. 


Free advice to customers 











Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


Flies will nut stay in a room 
where itis grown. Very mys 
terious, but tests show such t 
be the case. Blooms (60 day: 
from planting). Flowers sum 
merand winter. To introdu 
our catalog, we will give the 
above with an order for 


JapaneseRose Bushes 
Five for 10c 


planting seed. We Guarantee 
this, OOM EVERY TEN 
W EEKS Winterand Summer 
Bush when 3 yearsold will have 
5or6 hund Roses, Grows in 
the house in winter or in the 
ground in summer, Roses 
fear Round, Pkt. of seeds with Guar- 
antee, alsoabove Shoo Fly Seeds, Bot 

Imailed with hamdeomne}upancneCutniontastyt 











Vines add a great deal to any| 


| Warrior, Blood Red. 





Japan Seed Co., Box 115,80. Norwalk, Conn. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming 225 
Roses #273532" 


Sent to any address post-pa: 
guaranteed to reach you in good crowing conditien 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Melody, Pure Y cllow. 







Ophelia, Salmon Flesh. 
Aurora, Bricht Pink. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
4 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,” all colora, 25c. 
3 Choice Ferns, + 25c. 
s Chrysanthemums, 2s5c. 
$ Beautiful Coleus, - 25c. 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25c. 
3 Choice Dahblias, + - «+ 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, - - 
8 Lovely Giadioli, « « « 25¢. 
8 Superb Pansy Plants, - asc. 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
Any Pive Colletctons for One. Dollar, 
Post-Paid. G 
Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
Miss ELLA V. BAINES, Box 24 Springfield, Ohio 


DELICIOUS ad re) | EY 


EXTRACTED 

on approval, quality guaranteed. Thirt ounds 

$7.85; sixty pounds $14.90; 120 pounte Boo 7 
SAMPLE 1S CENTS 

Wesley Foster, Producer, Boulder, Colorado 


BEE PAY—Easy interesting work 


which ec n be done in spare mo 
ments. Raise your own honey for your tab!: 
Send now for 48 page catalog of supplies with in- 
structive advice to beginners. 
& SONS, Box D, Hamilton, Illinois 


. 


25c. 
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BILL EDMOND’S LUCKY LODE 
Continued from pagu 130 

and watched. Came no sound of crashing 

piek or scraping shovel ; no muffled pound- 

ing of dynamite being packed into a drill- 

hole; no boom and shaking of earth. The 

hills were uncannily still. 

“The young chap must have gone 
down into town for a pick-handle or some- 

thing,” Bill was forced to surmise, at last. 

He left the shelter of the tree and, cur- 
ious to see what work had been done, 
entered the tunnel. All about were the 
timbers, precisely as he had left them. 

\ shallow pan lay where he remembered 
having dropped it that last day. Only, in 
coming out, he noted that a shovel was 
jabbed into the small ore dump on the 
hillside. 

He could not remember having left 
that shovel there. No, it had been jabbed 
into the dump by some one else. And 
yes, ore had been taken from that dump. 
It looked smaller. 

Bill went over to the dump and picked 
up a piece of the waste. t was tight- 
packed reddish dirt. 

“Oh, the fool, fool!” Bill mumbled. 
‘‘Thereisn’éa particle of goldin thisstuff!”’ 

Suddenly, as he threw the ore away in 
disgust, a new thought struck him. And 
it shocked him that the thought had not 
entered his mind before. He cursed him- 
self for a fool. 

He saw it all now. The so-called friend 
of Tom had done ne particle of work on 
the mine. He was a faker. He had 
assured Bill that he would work the mine 
and make the assessment; he had written 
Tom to remain at school, and then he 
had not turned a pick or a shovel. 

He was a sneaking claim-jumper. He 
was lying in wait, now, until such time as 
Bill should find himself delinquent to the 
State. Then he would jump Bill’s claim, 
acquire it legally tho treacherously, hold 
it as his own, and then finally dispose of 
it at a price! 

“Yes, that’s it,’ old Bill was forced to 
conclude. “But why did he take that ore 
from the dump? There’s no gold in that!” 

IV. 

Hatless as he was, spurred on by the 
fear of losing the claim, Bill Edmonds 
labored down the long winding road to 
Coyote. He sent a telegram to Tom. 
It was an urgent call for a It said: 

“Comeuptoyourolddad. Ineedyou.” 

That night > Bill tossed his woe 
in a purgatory of torment. o struggle 
ani a oaal ona then to have that goal 
forever jerked away from one; the knowl- 
edge was agony. 

It was three o'clock the next day when 
Tom arrived. Breathless, his frank open 
countenance flushed from .running, he 
burst into the cabin. There was not even 
a suitcase in his hand. 

“The trouble, dad?’’ he asked anxious- 
ly. “What's wrong?” 

Old Bill looked up at his six-foot off- 
spring with eyes that were dull with 
hopelessness. 

“Wrong, Tom?” he repeated. “Boy, 
it’s all wrong. He said he was a friend 
of yours, and I took him at his word. Now 
he’s laying back, out of sight—just waiting 
for the chance to jump the property.” 

“Who? Who are you talking about, 
dad?” 

“Burnett, Mr. Spike Burnett. He said 
you told him to drop in on me”— 

I? Why, nothing of the kind. | 
didn’t send a soul up here. In another 
three months, I’d have been along myself. 
What’s the idea? I don’t even know any- 
body by the name of Burnett. But wait, 
Spike Burnett, you say?” 

The old man nodded vehemently. 

“Now I’ve placed him. They told me 
something about him down at Coyote. It 
seems Mr. Spike Burnett was recently run 
out of Chih Gulch for salting a claim, 

he tried to hitch up with you, heh!” 
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A Better Saw for Every Use 


It pays to buy really good tools. A good saw will save you 
time, material and money over a “‘cheap” saw. And for every 

' saw used you can get a saw that is guaranteed a greater value 
by the name ‘“‘Atkins” on the blade. 


The name “Atkins” means that the saw 
is made of the finest materials obtainable 
—selected steel of the famous Silver Steel 
formulas found only in Atkins Saws. The 
name means it will hold its edge longer, 
run easier and cut faster than other saws. 


saw or a saw for any purpose—get the 
greatest value—insured by the name 


“Atkins” on the blade 


Good dealers everywhere can show 
you most of the saws illustrated. I! 
you want information concerning the com- 
plete Atkins line of hundreds of saws and 
tools ask for our catalog. 


When you go to buy a cross-cut saw, hand 
saw, meat saw, wood saw, hack saw, cir- 
cular saw, portable saw machine, pruning 


“The Saw on the Farm’’—is a bandy book which tells bow to file 
and care for saws, bow to build things, and describes many Atkin 
Saws and Tools for farm use. We will send it free if you give us 
your name and address. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Look for the Atkins”name 
on any saw 
























Continued on page 135. 


Earn $100 to $400 a Month 


RE you mechanically inclined? Do you like 
ery? If so, you can make big money as an 
Auto, Tractor, Truck and Airplane Mechanic, You don’t need educa ton 
or peovious training. All you need is ambition and a desire to win. The 
SWEENEY SCHOOL uses no books, has no long two or three weeks’ 
lecture course and does not employ “professors” to teach. You learn 
by doing actual motor work, with tools furnished free by the school, 
and under supervision of expert mechanics. 
Sweeney Trained 5,000 Soldier Mechanics 
fer the Government. The big Sweeney Army School with its 
equipment, and its corps of master instructors has been 
added to the regular Sweeney Auto School. The same wonderful or- 
Write Toda oN you ype the battles of life. 
rite ay, ow oe 3-page, Mastwated book. It tells the 
ean find real opportunity. his absolutely FREE Wace a ones 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, 
Precis” SWEENEY AUTO  & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


Dept. 41¢ Bidg., Union CITY, mo. 











cred » EERE there 
bececal , aae 





~ Successful Farming’s Subscribers lelormation’ Hareen will gladly 
answer your farm problems. This service is free to every subscriber. 
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HOME DEP at er 





FROM FATHER TO SON 


ITH a favorite book in hand I was 
comfortably located on a Sunday 
. hs » 


afternoon recently, in a shaded 
corner of our large yard, quite close to the 

A neighbor and his boy of ten 
so came walking leisurely by and | 
were about to near me without 
noticing my presence, when the father 
st ypped and turning to a little tree at the | 
roadside said, “John, I’ll venture you can’t 
tell me what kind of a tree this is.” 

The boy looked at the tree carefully, 
studied the bark and the leaves, and finally 
asserted that it was a young chestnut 
tree, tho it was quite evident he was not 
sure 

Che father bantered him good-natured y 


highway 
years or 
pass 


about living in the country all his life and 
failing to recognize so common a tree 
Then he went on, explaining to the boy 
carefully the distinguishing characteristics 
of the (merican buckeye, which it was 
They passed on, not knowing they had 
had an interested listener to their con- | 
versation . | 
As my eyes followed them down the 
roadway, now and then examining and dis- 
cussing some one of the infinite wonders 
f nature, mv mind wandered back to my 
own youth and I recalled vividly many of 
the lk ons I then learned that I could 
never forget, and I was grateful that I 
t . like the boy, had a father who was a 
close student of nature and who was so 


glad to tell me many things he had learned. 


Those parents who make comrades of 
their children, study with them and play 
with them, and teach them as “man to 
man,” not condescendingly but with full 


comradeship, no doubt are the most re- 
spected and loved of any. It is very easy 
for one to become sO absorbed in work that 
he forgets to impart to his own children 
any definite information whatever, leaving 
all that to hired teachers, and thus failing, 
in one of the duties of parenthood and also 
in the possible enjoyment of his children. 
In his daily work of fighting troublesome 
insects and cultivating and 
improving crops, the farmer gains a great 
mass of valuable and interesting informa- 
tion that he should make some effort to 
impart to others. Still many a man will 
work day after day with his boys, in the 
orchard, in the field or with the livestock, 
with never a word concerning the individ- 
ual characteristics of plants and animals | 
and the problems they prese..t. There 
will likely be plenty of talk, neighborhood 
gossip, the fair or what not, but no thought 
comes of the vastly interesting topics for 
conversation with which nature has 
surrounded them.—M. V. 8. 


weeds and 


CITY BROKE 

Some years ago, when I was new to farm 
talk and farm ways, I heard a neighboring 
farmer conversing with my husband, about 
the worth of a horse he owned. 

He said: ‘Why! that horse is worth one | 
hundred dollars more than another horse 
I own that is fully its equal in horse flesh, 
just because it is “city broke.” I have 
trained her from a colt. She has no fear | 
of anything, for I have taken pains to| 
acquaint her with all sorts of things. I 
have never had to use the whip either, for 


? when 


| in town, 





ing hand on her rein, one that would direct 
her from real harm’s path. Why, sir,”’ he 
concluded, ‘“‘that horse is so intelligent 
that she is a real joy to herself.”’ 

The conversation stayed with me and 
when I became the mother of little 
children, I applied its underlying principles 
to their upbringing. Around us, on many 
farms, were children that had little knowl- 
edge of the nearby city. They were oc- 
casionally taken on short shopping trips 
produce was taken to market, 
but they fi ud never been shown the won- 
ders of a modern city. 

When my children were even very small, 
I began taking them on short sight seeing 
trips. We watched the papers carefully 
and when a school exhibit was on, I was 
glad to avail myself of the opportunity 
of showing my children what town schools 
were doing. I took them on trips to the 
library, let them take out cards and taught 
them how to take out books, so that they 
might go alone at times. 

While loyal to our country church, we 
occasionally made visits to one of the city 
churches to study new methods of con- 
ducting service or Sabbath School lessons. 
We were proud to go back into our own 
church and suggest any new ways that we 
had observed. 

We visited opening days of new build- 
ings and of factories. 

I procured an accurate map of the city, 
near which we lived, mounted it on thin 
cardboard and then cut it up into picture 
puzzle pieces, and we played with this 
‘game’? one winter until we all knew 
every main and side street n that city. 
We attended lectures and entertainments 
at least once a month. 

I figured that if my children attended 
the city’s schools after they had com- 
pleted the country course, they would be 
greatly benefited by a knowledge of the 
town people’s ways; if they were familiar 
with the assurance of the city child, and if 
they realized the opportunities that were 
open to all. 

This plan was not always easy to carry 
out, for I was the same tired farmer’s wife, 
that any other successful farmer’s wife is, 
and often it was a temptation to do as my 
neighbors did and not let the children 
realize that good things were being done 
in that city only four miles away. But 
when I knew that my children would reap 
the benefit and perhaps be “real joys to 
themselves,” I persisted in my plan. 
And later I had the assurance that they 
were not handicapped by shyness, by 
ignorance nor untamiliagity as are so 
many country bred children and when they 
came to compete with children raised in 
the city this knowledge that I had let 
them acquire, together with the strength 
gained by farm living, made them surpass 
many city children. : 

“City broke” is as good a problem to 
consider in raising the county child as 
“city broke’’ ever was for increasing the 


| value of a high bred horse, and you will 


find children enjoy the distinction of 
being “real joys unto themselves.’’— 
M. C. R. 

Many a success has been achieved by 


just steadily persisting long after failure 


she seemed to sense that there was a gcuid- seemed certain. 





This Book On 
Plumbing 


Sent Free On Request 


















T describes, illus- 
trates, and tells 
you how to get 
‘Standard’ Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Farm 
































Home—theGreen and Gold 
Label kind representing a 
manufacturing experience 
covering 44 years. 


Sooner or later you will have the 
comfortand convenience of plumb- 
ing fixtures and running hot and 
cold water in your home. 


“Stardard” 
Plumbing Fixtures 


For the Farm Home 


will give you tis delights of tub and 
shower without carrying water—the 
labor-saving privilege of water in 
the kitchen and laundry when you 
want «t, with no effort except the 
turning of a faucet. 

“Standard” fixtures—for Bath €itch- 
en and Laundry—are sf/andard in 
quality, design and service. 
Write today for the booklet. 


Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Standard” 
Plumbing 
Fixtures for 
Bath, Toilet 
and Laundry 













SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 


Rugs ona Old id Ctothing 
We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
4 Oriental patterns—any color you want 
" Xx size— — equal of the high- -priced 


"You: Save *10%*°30 


and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 

A soft, bright. new rugs, guaranteed to 

/™ wear many years. e ‘ou for 

; a not sa’ Every 
order completed in 8 days. 


FREE *: Write pe totes 


designs in olan. Oe al 
freight or express payment of- 
fer and full information. 


36 Laflin St., Chicago, Ili. 








Let ussend this fine Razor for 30 days free trial. When 
satisfied after using, send $1.85 A may 70r. Order 
Roday. JONES MFC. CO. 136 W LakeSt Net 420 rHicAco 


OREA cla er 
OD een . We finish 6 exposure 
only) and furnish 6 select 
prints for 25c with order.Tr7 
us. Money Rack tf dissatisfied. 
636 Nicollet Ave., 


Minneapolis, Minnesot* 





ODA 
SERVICE 
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BILL EDMOND’S LUCKY LODE 
Continued from page 133 

‘We've got just a week _n which to get 

our assessment work done.” 
“Haven't you enough ore blocked out to 

.ow for your assessment, dad?” 

“Son, it’s only a prospect hole.” 

Yes, but there’s stuff in that hole, | 

:'t there?” 

Old Bill nodded quite sagely. 

Sure thing! All you’ve got to do is to 
gy for Re 

[om shrugged his shoulders. 

Well, show me what you've done; then 

e can determine what we have to do.’ 

Old Bill, muttering incoherent nothings, | 

ithe way up the mountainside E very- | 
hing was very quiet. \ chipmunk 
scurried out from under a log and disap- | 
neared beneath a stack of dead foliage; | 
ind once a bluejay squawked from a pine 
and awoke sharp echoes down in the 

invon. 

The old man made immediately into 
the tunnel, but Tom stood looking about. 
In his heart, he thought what a poor mess | 
of mining it all was. Then, in natural 
course, his eyes fell upon the dump of 
waste. He stooped down, picked up a bit | 
of the ore, and gazed at it intently, his | 
eyes slowly widening. 

Just then, from within the tunnel, came 
a loud shaken ery. Old Bill backed out of 
the tunnel. His face was very pale. 

“He’s there, Tom!”’ he cried, pointing a 
trembling finger into the blac kness of the 
tunnel. ‘‘He’s in there!’ 

Tom sprang forward and entered the 
tunnel. He struck a match. Lying on 
his back in a stope to one side was Spike 
Burnett. He was unconscious. By his 
side was a condensing outfit—a crude | 
aludel furnace such as a man might con- 
struct to vaporize and condense an ore. 

“Mercurial suffocation! He’s fainted | 
dead away,” said Tom quietly. 

He turned to his father. He held up, 
inder the flare of the match, a piece of 
the ore he had removed from the dump. 
He held it close to the old eyes of his 
father. 

“Do you see this, dad?” 

Sut old Bill’s eyes lighted with no recog- 
nition, no enthusiasm. Stubbornly he 
said, “It’s not gold, I tell you. I know 
gold when I see it, and I don’t need no 
college to tell me that ain’t gold!” 

‘I didn’t say it was gold. But this fel-| 
ow knew what it was. Only for the fact 

iat he was ignorant of the danger in re- 
fining it, he’d have probably cleaned a wad | 
of money and taken your mine, to boot.” , 

He grabbed hold of his father’s bent 
shoulder. 

“It’s cinnabar, dad, quicksilver ore, 
running around 75 percent! Right now, 
because of the war, it’s worth more than 

hundred dollars a flask! Gold? The 
levil with gold! You and I are going to 
vork this mine, and work it for quicksilver. 
It'll be a cinch to meet the assessment, 
ow! Come on, dad! Let’s start by clean- 
ng the tunnel of its muck—this Spike 
Burnett—he’s only fainted!” 

The End 





RUSTIC RELIGION 
When [ get up in the mornin’, 
An’ peep at the hig out-doors, 
Jest as the day is dawnin’ 
A’thinkin’ of all th’ chores; 
I don’t forgit that the Father 
Has guarded m> thru the night, 
An’ as I pull my clothes on, 
I pray that I may do right 





I think again at noon-day, 

Eatin’ my lunch in the field— 
Settin’ out of the sun's hot rays, 
A shady tree as a shield, 

An’ I watch th’ grain a’ blowin’ 
In th’ hot and witherin’ sun; 

But I feel refreshed, and stronger, 
An’, again my work is begun 


As night comes on I'm settin’, 

Out on th’ ol’ white porch; 

An’ the’ big ol’ moon's a beamin’, 

Like a huge, bright, golden torch— 

An’ back of that is heaven 

Where some day I want to go 

An’— I close my eyes an’ I whis sper 

To God—an’ He hears, I know.—C. W. A 





Plenty of Food 
If You Get 
This Canner 


Save summer’s food abundar 
for winter eating. You can 

your canning and prepare } 
daily meals at the same time wit! 
Conservo. Cans 14 quart jars a 
one time, and no fussy machinery 
or valveyto operate. You can, 
very simply, put up quantities of 














* di ’ 
delicious fruits and vegetables this 
summer with less effort, if you 


have 


- ConsERVO 


Conserves Food, Fuel, Time, Labor 


Cook Entire Pay for Conservo 
Meal on One Burner While It Is Paying You 


Conservo saves fuel because it An entire meal that would require three 
enables you to prepare an entire top burners and the oven, can be cooked 
meal over one burner. on one burner, if you use Conservo, All 
the abundance of summer's vegetables 
and fruits can be saved. Conservo cans 
14 quart jars at one time, and the rare 
delicacy of fresh fruits and vegetables is 
retained. 


Constant watching is not neces- 
sary. Put in the food and you can 
attend to other affairs without worry or 
care as food cannot burn in Conservo. 


And how delicious things taste! You 
can cook without adding water, thus 
savingvaluable mineral saltsand juices. 


Conservo is so valuable in the home that 
every housewife should have one. You 
can pay for Conservo in small monthly 
Conservo for canning and cooking payments, if you prefer. Write for fuil 


soon pays for itself. particulars of our easy payment plan. 


Valuable book, “Secrets of Cold Pack Canning." 

Gives full information for canning all fruits and vege- 

tables, meats, otc., and a number of delicious Conservo 

cooking recipes. P mised everywhere. Address Dept. 39. 
loledo Cooker Co. 
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is real Japan silk 


For sheer beauty, nothing 
equals the gossamer sheen of 
pure cocoon silk, propagated in 
old Japan That is what this 


Iron Clad No. 699 


ls made of. Yet with all this exquisite 
finish, it is so perfectly re inforced in the 
foot, by the Interweaving of a special 
twist yarn, that ft wears a surprisingly 
long time It is a real accomplishment 
to make such a silkengauzy texture wear 
so well. And it is a realeconomy to wear 
silk hose that give such wear 

Iron Clads are sold by thousands of deal 
ers everywhere If you don't know of 
one nearby, order from us—we send pack 
age postpaid. Price 85c. Sizes 9 to 11% 
Colors: black, white, palm beach, gray 
Cordovan brown. Please state size and 
colors desired. Money refunded if not 
delighted 


Cooper Wells & Co., 
224 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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THE WHY OF WASHING WOOLENS 
Are you going to wash your woolen 
blankets and clothes before you pfut them 
away tor their summer vacation? If so, | 
vu will be glad to know that there is no| 
mystery out washing wool without | 
uring it 
If you should look at a wool fiber under 
the microscope, you would see that it is 
made up of tiny, overlapping scales. One 
reason why wool is so warm is that these 


little scales enclose air in their meshes 
When woolen goods is placed in hot water, | 
these scales stand out like pine cones and 
in this condition the wool becomes matted 


and felted easily and is not as good for 
warmth 

Then, too, the alkali which is found in 
strong soaps and washing powders makes 
the wool fiber swell, become weaker and 
turn yellow. Wool will completely dis- 
solve in a weak solution of water and 
household lye. So the two necessary pre- 
cautions to follow in washing auilend 
are to use tepid or cool water and a mild | 
s0ap 

Every housewife who is fortunate 
enough to have woolen blankets in her 
supply of bed clothing, will wish to wash 
them before storing them for the summer. 
If they are not cleaned, the tiny bacteria 
in them may be injurious as well as un- 





sanitary 
Enough cool soft water to immerse 
the blankets should be used. To this is 
added a quart of soft water in which one 
cake of shaved, mild soap and one cup of 
borax have been dissolved. The blankets 
are allowed to stand in this solution as | 
long as convenient with an occasional 
working up and down with the hands. 
If there are spots they should be rubbed | 
with the hands 
When the blankets are clean, they are | 
rinsed thoroly two times in cool water, put | 
thru the wringer and hung out to dry 
If they are brushed with a soft brush | 
when they are partly dry, the nap will 
be raised so the blankets will be soft | 
nd fluffy 
Baby’s flannels are best washed in| 
Aap je ly, which may be made by shaving | 
e ke of mild soap into one quart of 
wate When this is dissolved, it 
I poured into a two quart jar. Be- 
g, enough soft water — 
| 
' 
| 





lded to fill the jaz 
lo wash the flannels, place them in 
water in which one heaping table- 


oap jel nd one tablespoon of | 





rax ior every two quarts of soft water 
is e been dissolved. If hard water | 

wed, twice the amount of soap jelly 
nd borax is needed The flannels are 
viked in this for several hours or over 
night Then they should be rubbed | 
g the hands, wrinsed twice in 
co ind then hung out to dry 

| washing woolen dresses or dress 
materials, soft, lukewarm water should 
be used with enoug! soap jt lly to make a 
good lather [wo tablespoons of borax 


he added to every gallon of wate! 
used in washing. The borax and the soap 
ure lissolved in the water and the 

rked up and down with the hands 


eal Che rinsing water should 
lukewarm, too 

vool will look better when washed 

rinsed n clear water Wool 

ns me oil which gives it luster 

and dressing If the rinsing water is 


ir, tn wool will be harsh as the oil is 
removed Chis harshness may be avoid- 
ed by leaving some soap lather in the last 
rwising water 
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“Mother’s Making Jell-O” 


As Jell-O is now sold in every small-town general store as well 
as in city groceries, the farmer’s wife can get it, in all the different 
flavors, and serve the same fine desserts that have become so pop- 
ular among her city friends. 

These Jell-O dishes are all made without cooking, in a minute 
or two, and while they lend a special grace to the table setting and 
are of most delightful flavor, they cost less than anything else 


| which a discriminating woman would care to serve. 


The Jell-O Book, sent free to any woman who will write and 
ask us for it, contains all the information that any woman could 
wish about Jell-O and the making of Jell-O desserts and salads. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Each 13 cents or two 
packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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SUCCESSFUL i Ease 
*ARMING readers send for OST ES saa 
free copy of our 1919 Home Plan Book. Quotes REL 
“mill-to-owner” prices on 200 beautiful homes — farm 
houses, town homes, cottages, bungalows, etc. Read -cut or 
iN not Ready-cut materials; highest grade. No “extras. hipped 
X\ anywhere. Customers write we have saved them from 30% 
| to 50%. Book shows photos, floor plans, specifications, 


Cote fi ed pri atest building information. New conven- 
; ixed, guaranteed prices. ng 

poy lense tinee shown. You run no risk. Three strong banks and nearly 
St Davenport,la, 200,000 customers vouch for us. Get Book today, Use coupon. 


oe e Van Tine Co 
I====\, Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Name 6884 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 


er Established Over Half a Century 
re couscece 
ek ED a 


() Farm Buildmg Book 
| |) Building Material Catalog 
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otherwise. 
the hostess to put a pickle fork on a dish 


pickle fork should one ever use their 


Another way to keep woolen materials 
from being harsh after they are washed 
is to add one tablespoon of glycerine to 
every two gallons of water used in the 
last rinsing water. 

If woolens are to be ironed after 
washing, they should beallowed to partially 
dry and when ironed a dry muslin cloth 
hould be placed over the right side. 
Instead of moving the iron to and fro on 
the muslin cloth, it is best to hold it in 
one place until the woolen material be- 
neath is dry. If the goods is so heavy 
that it is not dry when the cloth is re- 
moved, the woolen goods may be pressed 
on the wrong side, for if the heated iron 
touches the right side, it makes the 
surface shine.—Mrs. N. B. N. 





Note—As many questions upom points of uette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be sure 
1 sign your name Vemqnee questions will not be 
swered No names will be published Those de- 
ring personal answer must enclose a three-cent stamp 
\ Pennsylvania reader asks: ‘Should 
the groom show the bride the wedding 
ring before the wedding? What finger is 
this ring put on?” 
It would probably be wise to let the 
bride see that the wedding ring is the 
correct size before the ceremony, since 
many brides like to follow the old custom 
of never removing the wedding ring after 
it is placed upon the finger during the 
ceremony. The wedding ring is worn 
ipon the third finger of the left hand, the 
engagement ring being removed so that 
the wedding ring can go on first. 
A Nebraska reader asks: “Should a 
person pick their teeth while at the table?” 
A person should not use a tooth pick 
at the table or while mn the presence of 
thers. The teeth should be cleaned and 
od lodged between them reioved im 
rivate, 
An Iowa subscriber asks‘ “Is it right 
ra girl to go out to the buggy with a 
yung man when he is about to leave 
r home?” 
When your friend leaves for home, bid 
m good night at the door. It is un- 
myentional and shows poor taste to do 








\ Kansas reader asks: “Is it proper for 
olives or gherkins? If there is no 


wn fork either in taking from the dish 

in eating?’ 

\ pickle fork or an olive server should 
e placed upon the dish of olives or gher- 
ns, but if the hostess does not serve 
1em in this way, the fingers nay be used 
vremoving them from the dish and also 
n eating them. 

A Kentucky reader asks: “If any one 
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MorRE HEAT—LESS CARE 
The Florence Oil Cook Stove is built for 


kitcher service. Its powerful burners are easily 
regulated to any degree of heat. No guess 
work as to how much heat; just turn the lever 
to the degree indicated on the dial. No wicks 
to clean, for the asbestos kindlers make them 
unnecessary. Easy to run and easy to keep 
clean. Complete directions accompany each 
stove and any woman can easily fix any part 
of her Florence Automatic Stove and keep it 
always ready for use. 

























This illustration below shows a Florence 
equipped kitchen—Florence Oil Cook Stove, 
Florence Oven, and Florence Tank Water 
Heater. Have your dealer demonstrate them 
to you. Florence Products are fully guaranteed. 

The Canning and Drying edition of the Household 
: i Helper tells how to can by thecold packed method and 

how to dry fruits and vegetables. Free upon request. |} ——— ie 
CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CoO. 


221 School Street Gardner, Massachusetts 
Made and sold in Ganada by M‘Clarys London, Ont. 






























eating at a friend’s table and is ready 














r pie and the pie is not cut, what should 
e say to get the pie?” 
If you finish your meal and are ready 
rr pie before the hostess serves it, you 
ould wait quietly until it is time for all 
» be served. Do not be impatient to be 
rved; a meal is a social affair, and in 
rder to cover up the fact that you eat 
re rapidly than the other guests, you 
uuld devote yourself to conversation. 
An Oklahoma subscriber asks: “When 
plate is passed for a second helping, 
it should be done with the knife and 
? What is the proper way to hold 
fork? 
Place the knife and fork straight on 
plate, a little to one side, so that there 
be no danger of their slipping off 
i so that a portion of the plate may be 
o receive the food. The fork is 
1 in the right hand with the tines up, 
ept when one is cutting with the knife. 
en it should be held in the left hand with 
tines down.—Bertha Averille, 
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SPRING AT BONNYWOOD FARM 


Enjoying the First Beautiful Days 


By MRS. F. A. NISEWANGER 


how the hard point of the stem, curv- 





HERE was a hint of spring in 
nvigorating air, more than a 


hint in the cheery call of a 







ing back into the ground, would ex- 
tend downward still further and from 
it would grow the plant’s roots that 
would hold i firmly in the ground and 
help prepare its food. 











rol in the apple tree at the turn 
of the drive, and definite promise 
in the way the sun peeped into east 
windows and smiled on softly roll- 
ing acres. It meant new plans and 
new work soo! At Bonny- 


wood Farm there were 
Papa and Mama Leigh and 
four healthy, happy young 


Leighs; Muriel, mother’s 
twelve-year-old ‘ right 
hand, Helen and _ Irene, 


the seven and nine year old 
as-zood-as-twins, and Billy, 
wed four Che war had 


not gripped the Leighs too 












“But, Mama,” Helen expostulat- 
ed, “if this point of the stem is going 
down to make the root, where are 
the bean stalk and its leaves coming 
from?” “The beginning of them is 
stil! down in the bean seed 
that we planted but they 
will soon make their ap- 
pearance ”’ 

Eagerly watching daily, 
and as far as, possible 
hourly the children saw 
the curving stem gradually 








cruelly With Mr. Leigh 
being told that he could 
best serve his country by 


filling sacks and meat bar- 
rels, and Billy only old 
enough to rat-a-tat jerkily 


or toy drum, Mrs. Leigh 
had been spared some of 
the tense moments that 

ide the hearts of many 
mothers ache But the 
toll exacted by the grim 
monster among near rela- 
tives had left its shadow 
and intensified zeal for Red 
Cross service and any War 
Relief work that a busy 
farm wife could help push. 
Now, however, relieved of 
the need of personal public 
service, plans were forming 
for a more col ypanionable 
family life than is some- 
times thought possible in a rush of farm work, with fast-crowd- 
ing weeks whose duties will overlap at times in spite of good 
intentions 

We emphasize holidays and birthdays with little celebra- 
tions,”’ she was musing this morning of the first day of March, 
“but hereafter I am going to make a milestone of every month 
—vyes, of every week and day if I can.” 

All unconsciously, jolly little Irene set the ball rolling by 
showing a smiling face at the dining room door and calling out 
in her Merry Christmas voice, “Happy Springtime, Every- 
body!” 

Yes, dear,”” Mrs. Leigh smiled. ‘We call March, April and 
May our spring months and even if it is a little cold and all bare 
out of doors we are going to begin feeling springlike this very 
minute.’ 

Before the children started to school Mrs. Leigh brought 
out a box of seeds and nearly filled a bowl with lukewarm water 
saying, ‘‘Let’s hurry spring up a little indoors by starting a win- 
dow box to study and enjoy. You may put some seeds to soak 
this morning and plant them when you come home.” 

Young folks are responsive and the interest that began with 
Billy’s insistence that the shrunken peas were no good in- 
creased with the dissection of some of the plump, soaked seeds 
to study their seed leaves and see the food stored up for them, 
and multiplied with their later growth 

As a bean was being planted Mrs. Leigh asked carelessly, 
“Which will grow first; the root or the stem?” 

he root, of course,” Helen said promptly, but Muriel 
answered more cautiously, “I should have said that if Mama 
had not asked, but I believe I'd better say the stem.”’ 

“Shall we just wait and see what the little plant does?’’ their 
mother suggested then added, “Papa brought some sweet 
potato roots from town today but we will not cook them for 
supper since there are plenty of Irish potato stems to cream.” 

“Potato stems!’’ was the surprised chorus, and a joke was 
suspected until it was seen that Muriel was only expected to 
cream the usual boiled white potatoes. A picture and a few 
words explained that, while beets, turnips, parsnips and sweet 
potatoes are roots, white potatoes are underground stems. 

It was the second day after the seeds were planted that what 
looked like the top of a thick, green hoop was seen in the box, 
showing that some plant had burst its seed coat and was 
beginning to grow 

Mrs. Leigh dug down to the buried seed and the children 
saw that it wasa bean. There was not a sign of a root fiber but 
this thick stem had found the sunlight. Then she told them 





straighten and start right 
up in the air, still carrying 
with it the split bean be- 
tween whose _ spreading 
halves a pair of new leaves 
was starting. 
The squash seeds sent up 
hoops that did the same 
thing but peas and corn 
stayed in the ground and 
rew somewhat differently. 
So each had its wonderful 
story to tell to the appre- 
ciative little audience-anda 
few weeks later Irene voiced 
the common sentiment 
when she skipped over tothe 
window box with: 
“Thank you, little plants. 
We shall enjoy our sweet 
peas and pansies lots more 


The second day, a thick green hoop was seen in the box this summer because we 


have been watching you.” 
Tenderly she touched the clear, pale tip of a new leaf exclaim- 
ing gratefully, “How could we get along without dear little 
plants!”’ 

“Yes, how could we?” Mrs Leigh echoed so seriously that 
eyes flew wide and thoughts came crowding. 

“Why,” Muriel began, “corn and wheat are plants, aren’t 
they? We wouldn’t have much to eat if there were no plants.” 
“We'd have to live on milk and beefsteak,’’ Helen giggled. 

“But how long would we have milk and beefsteak if there 
were no plants for cattle to eat?’ asked her mother. 

“Why, Mama Leigh,” Helen answered slowly, awestruck, 
“there wouldn’t be cattle, or people, or anything if there were 
no plants, would there?” 

“No, not yery long, and we need not feel so important, need 
we? Plants lived for a long time on the earth before there were 
people or animals, but people and animals could not get along 
without plants even a year. Plants can live on mineral matter 
alone, but people and animals must first have this dead material 
turned into living matter by plants.” 

April days slipped by rapidly and the last Sunday of fhe 
month was ideal with the promise of coming May. Air soft and 
warm, just a flutter of breeze in new leaves, and birds calling 
and answering from the young-green of every bush and tree. 

The children begged for a picnic supper on the lawn under the 
tall white lilac, that was already showing tiny clusters of green- 
shrouded buds among its soft, dull leaves. 

Billy helped Lrene spread the cloth on the grass then brought 
the porch cushions for seats while she set the “‘table’’ in real 
picnic fashion, with paper plates and napkins, and placed a small 
pot of pink oxalys in the center. 

Helen made lemonade and Muriel and mother prepared the 
lunch proper. A bowl of creamy Dutch cheese, the first of the 
season, and a tempting salad made from left-over dinner vege- 
tables and meat were already waiting in the ice box and needed 
only a few sprigs of parsley from the window box to garnish 
them. To these were added a glass of jelly, thin bread and but- 
ter sandwiches, and a plate of fluffy sponge cake. 

Father was called and seemed to enjoy the impromptu first 
yicnic of the season as much as the rest of them. Springtime 
nad not yet come to be an old story to him either. After 
awhile, when gnats and bugs and flies would be more plentiful, 
and dust-laden winds and burning suns had tired him during 
long hours of working in them, he would enjoy his meals more 
in the cool dining room or screened porch. 

And then came May Day which, in our temperate climat 
cannot be depended on to furnish May [Continued on page 140 
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ya A Farmer Can Own! 


Th 
HAT’S what thousands say about the Ingersoll Radiolite, because 


Y) it’s the watch that’s always on the job—day and night. 
On the wrist—in the pocket— or at the bedside—the Radiolite will 


always give you the time in aclear, readable glow, nomatter how dark 
it is. Outin P teodeetty in the wind, where you couldn't strike a match— 
or in the hayloft, where you wouldn't dare to strike one—the Radiolite 
will show the time clearly. 

Your wife will appreciate the Radiolite—it will help her in her 
night-time duties. 

Its luminosity is always clear, because the substance on hands 
and numerals contains real radium—it will last as long as the watch. 


L 
Radiolite 


REG US. PAT. OFF. 
See your dealer today—pick out the 








The Waterbury Radiolite isa popu- Ask your dealer to show you the : 
las sized wae. Somes tn aeminste models illustrated— examine them for watch you want, take it home with 
"$5.00. Canada $5 50. ia US. yourself, and see what fine common- you and tonight you'll see what a_won- 
sense workmanship is embodied in derful convenience it is to own a Radio- 


them. You aren't buying an unknown lite—the watch that tells time in the dark. 


quantity when you buy an Ingersoll— Look for the store 
you're getting a watch that's fully with an Ingersoll 
guaranteed, and backed by 50 million, display — and re- 
sold in 25 years. member— 


**There’s no Radiolite but the Ingersoll Radiolite.” 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 





Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
Buenos Aires Shanghai 


London (Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., Distributors) 


Then there's the Mid- 
get Wrist Radiolite, 
the smallest and one 
of the neatest watches 
The famous Radiolite is a fine ‘ of the Ingersoll line. It 
timepiece that combines low price is only | 4 — di- 
| with Ingersoll accuracy and this ong Nene ry metal 
wonderful dial. Encased in nickel + I bana strapis 
and highly polished it will with- Shin bh ~ of pig- 
stand t oe knox ‘ts of farm use. _ Terdhio-thelas -* 
rice —_ — ; F ee A 
$3 00. - S—O2.15. Canade around watch for the 
outdoor man or woman. 
Price in U.S.—$5.50.1In 
Canada— $6.00. 
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SPRING AT BONNYWOOD 


Continued from page 138 


Queen weather or May basket flowers. 
An early season can be counted on for 
both, but a late one demands flannels and 
hot soup instead of voile and ice cream 
for its queen, and houseplants or paper 
flowers, with a few brave violets instead 
of abundant fruit blossoms, spring beau- 
ties and dutchman’s breeches for its bas- 
kets 

Mrs Leigh knew this and saw that 
flowers were going to be scarce early in the 
month, so did what she could to help 
make May baskets attractive and said 
nothing about a May party. But on the 
tenth when all the flowers of the season 
were plentiful and the days were warm 
she filled little hearts with joy by giving 





Muriel, Helen and Irene notes to hand to 
their s¢ 


hool-mates inviting them to a 
May party and five o'clock supper after 
school the next day Their entertain- 


ment was all planned for out-of-doors | 
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ace nen Seen Calae, wih 
, ing y: 

A floral masquerade came first in which 
each tried to determine the identity of 
the rest from some symbol worn. 
came the game of “Leaves,” in which 
twenty-four leaves of well-known trees, 
shrubs, and plants were pinned to num- 
bered cards and everyone did his best to 
identify them. The leaves were box elder, 
— elm, ash, cottonwood, = rose, 
violet, pansy, nasturtium, lilac, walnut, 
willow, strawberry, currant, dandelion, 
apple, plum, gooseberry, wild morning 
glory, tame morning glory, plantain, dog- 
wood, and raspberry. The winner of the 
water color outfit provided as prize for the 
most complete list felt that she had at 
least partly earned it, and the list was not 
quite complete either. 

A spirited game of bean bags followed, 
while Mrs Leigh made cocoa and baked 





the tiny biscuits that were waiting for 
the oven, and Billy went to call Father, 
who was coming in a little early this one 
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old and, for tonight, was just ten years 


Then the phonograph played “The 
National Emblem March,” while the 
children filed to the vine-covered porch for 
their filled plates and cups of steaming co- 
coa, then out to small tables under the 
apple trees, where no one objected if a 
petal fell in creamed chicken or fruit salad. 
After the hot course there were generous 





dishes of ice cream that father had found 
time to help make at noon, and the cakes 
mother had baked by her dinner fire and 
iced after the dishes were washed. 

There were dainty boxes of nuts and 
candy for “favors” but the children had to 
firid them among the shrubbery on the 
lawn. While they were doing this Mr 
Leigh hitched the bays to the hay-rack 
and took everyone home. Of course it 
would make chores a little late but May 
Day parties come but once a year. 

“I think,” said Muriel, ruefully viewing 





her incomplete leaf list, “that I’d better 
learn to use my eyes better. I didn’t know 
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farm service. 


1res. 


Half the Truck Ton- 
nage of America 
is carried on 


“hoe reason is easy to find. There 
is a Firestone Truck Tire for every 
kind of farm service and the hardest 


We provide the tires adapted to the 
loads your farm truck has to carry 
and the roads your truck has to travel. 
And Firestone Equipment means pro- 
tection for the truck, the load and the 
driver, with economy of fuel. Most 
miles per dollar is the result. 
Firestone dealer near you, or, if you 
are buying, a truck, specify Firestone 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
FIRESTONE PARK 


OADS 
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“I buy all my clothes at one store—the 
The advantage is 
that each suit has the Styleplus label in the 
collar, the price label is put right on the sleeve 
by the makers, and they guarantee the clothes. 

“See the point? I énow the manufacturer 
is back of these clothes and they must be good. 
I know that the price is right. 


Styleplus Store in town. 


Styleplus Clothes 
$25-$30-$35-$40 


“The sleeve ticket tells the price 


aoatiete hes w 
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Copyright 1919 

Henry Soancbors 
& Co., loc. 


Tbuy Styleplus every season. 


Il tell you why !° 


Styleplus style 


and Styleplus quality suit me down to the 
ground. The prices are always reasonable. 

“I never buy a suit of clothes without secing 
it first and trying it on. 
I get just what I want. 

“Be a Styleplus ‘regular’ and your clothes 
troubles, are over. 
money’s worth!’ 


Then it fits right and 


And you'll always get your 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant ia most 


Cities and towns. 


Founded 1349 


Write us (Dept. AF) for 
Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer, 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc, 
Baltimore, Md, 


America’s only known-priced clothes 
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there were so many shapes of leaves on one 
hrm 
Irene smiled wisely at her mother. 
Chat is what you had the game for, isn’t 
Mama, to make us see how blind we 
ve been.” 
Mrs. Leigh nodded. ‘There really isn’t 
uch use, is there, in living among beauti- 
ful and interesting things if we are going 
shut our eyes and ears to the messages 
ey have for us?” 
It was near the end of the month that 
ere was another outdoor party. Just a 
nple little “weenie roast” in the cleared- 
it wild goose plum thicket, with Mother 
nd the children as the only guests. 
Father had gone to town for a needed 
repair and telephoned that he would have 
wait for it t8 come in on the seven 
lock express, so would have supper in 
wn. Now Father is one of the best- 
ved people in the world; also, the mother 
: one of the best-loved animals, but 
hen either Father or cat is away, children 
kittens will play. 
People have to eat in the house so many, 
uny times in the year that it did not 
take many seconds to grasp this opportun- 
ity and plan the weenie roast. Mrs Leigh 
had long kept a well-stocked emergency 
shelf as first aid to the unexpected guest 
meal and had recently made a number of 








additions of distinctly picnic type; small 
cans of baked beans, fish and potted meat, 


A DANGEROUS THING TO DO 


A great many people regard paper as 


ve : ahs *packers rofera ¢ | . oe : 
cartons of graham crackers, wafers, and | quite clean, and use a bit of it torn from a 
cookies, tiny bottles of olives and spicy | newspaper, envelop or card as an instru- 


pickles. There were always jams and jel- 
lies in the fruit cupboard and usually fresh 
fruit of some kind was on hand. 

Billy and Irene, hitched to the Lightning 
Express, gathered sticks for the bonfire 
and long, slender wands for roasting the 
weenies, then came back for a load of 
porch rugs and pillows, while Mother, 
Muriel and Helen got the supper things 
together. There must be no tablecloth or 
fine dishes to spoil the camp spirit. Paper 
plates and napkins, bright tin cups, and a 
few spoons were the thing. Fresh »read 
and butter, a can of baked beans, — 
and cold milk, with weenies roasted over a 
camp fire in a plum thicket, followed by 
cookies and toasted marshmallows, is a 
feast.—Mrs. F. A. N. 

Note: In later issues the author will tell 





more of the homey good times that the | 


Leighs planned and enjoyed thruout the 
year. "Editor 

It would be hard to find anything much 
unsanitary or unpleasant to use than a 
dirty sponge. Sponges are easily kept 
clean by washing frequently in warm water 
to which a little tartartic acid has been 
added. 


ment for cleaning the teeth. This is an ex 
eeetlingly dangerous habit. It is true that 
it slips easily between the teeth and re- 
moves stray particles, but if you want to 
be sure of trouble with your gums con- 
tinue this practice, and sooner or later, 
you will secure a splendid case of infection 
of the gums that will send you to the den- 
tist in a hurry, and may cause more than 
one sleepless night. 

\ bit of paper used in this way, intro- 
duced edgewise between the teeth, is 
worse than any toothpick, or other instru- 
ment, for several reasons, In the first 
place, the sharp edge of the paper is quite 
apt to make a cut in the gum, and in so 
doing, it is almost sure to carry into the 
blood at least some of the many germs 
clinging to it, which are picked up from 
those who have handled it or from the dust 
that has blown upon it while exposed for 
sale. Then too, the chemicals used in the 
making of paper are far from edible. 

The slap of the envelop, which is so 
“handy” a bit to use for the teeth, may 
have touched the lips of some one wi 
tonsilitis, or even with tuberculosis. 
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~=4“SPRING IS HERE” 


Fashions Which Loudly Proclaim It 





April., 1919 














By DORA HOOD SMITH 


OW that the war is over and our Red Cross duties are 
N not so urgent that they require all our energies, time and 
thought, as they did a short time ago, we can “stop, 
look and listen”’ to the calls and demands of our homes and our 
families and ourselves. Naturally the first question that comes 
to the average woman at the beginning of the spring season is, 
what have I to wear this spring? What have | left from last 
year that I must use? Everyone conserved last year to the full- 
est extent in everything, because war conditions demanded it, 
so that there is not much left to be reused. We can, therefore, 
without any apologies to ourselves for doing so, plan to get 
some new clothes 
and not be con- 
sidered extrava- 
gant either. We 
owe it to our- 
selves, our fam- 
ilies, and our 
friends to look our 
best within our 
means at all 
times. 

The war has 
been beneficial in 
one way regard- 
ing styles, for it 
has forced the de- 
velopment of Am- 
erican made goods 
until they are 
equal in style 
workmanship and 
quality to the im- 
ported models, 
and yet they do 
not have the fan- 
cy prices of the 
later attached to 
them. 

Spring milli- 
nery was never so 
beautiful and at- 
tractive as that 
shown at the pres- 
ent time. One of 
the pleasing features of the hats are the bright colors in trim- 
mings. These cheery colors come, undoubtedly, thru the re- 
action felt after the war, and the public are ready for the change 
and relish the idea. 

The styles in hats are varied. Every shape you admire and 
that is becoming can be worn with the consolation that it is 
correct. 

Every woman likes a turban. This style of hat comes in 
every season, winter and summer, with slight variations as to 
height of crown and the way it is trimmed. It can be trimmed 
to be becoming to most any woman and is always popular. It 
is close fitting, and so is very satisfactory to wear when riding 
inacar. A veil can be worn nicely with it and it is dressy enough 
for any occasion and always ready to wear. Turbans this season 
have flower crowns, the hat being of lisere, a smooth shiny braid. 
Some are trimmed with a wreath of 
mixed flowers and small fruits, such as 
grapes and small artificial berries. 

Another hat as popular to wear as a 
turban is one with a sailor brim, a 
medium crown, and a bandeau in the 
back to give a slight tilt to the hat, be- 
sides making it fit the head perfectly. 
Chis hat is trimmed with flowers or 
small wings all around the crown, and 
the bandeau is filled inat the back with 
ribbon or flowers. Fur a woman who 
wants a brim hat, there is nothing 
better. 

Some of the other shapes are the 
drooping poke, which fits well down 
over the head, the broad brim sailor 
hat, and the hat turned up in the back. 
They are all good. These hats are 
trimmed with small bunches of flowers 
or wings and ribbons. 

Chen there is a pretty little shape 
turned back off the face. Itis for 
young ladies and persons with round 
faces and gives a becoming and youth- 
ful effect 

Soft silk cravenette hats, which are 
just the thing for automobile wear are 

















being shown. They fit well to the head and come in all colors; 

y, sand and navy being the popular shades. The cravenette 

ish makes them ve Sranetedl | for all kinds of weather, for 
rain or sun does not affect them. They are self trimmed with 
bows of the same material. 

Children will wear natty little straws in drooped and poke 
effects, banded with streamers. These come in black, white, 
navy, brown, old rose and tan. 

Rough braids in sailors are being worn now and they make 
splendid all round hats. : 

No attempt is being made this spring to match hats and suits. 
The colors are 
such that they 
an = ac combined 

SAP ee, with pleasing re- 
ANY Pah sults. For in- 
, stance a navy suit 
can be given tone 
by a hat of grey, 
taupe, navy or 
black trimmed 
with a touch of 
Victory red in 
feathers or bright 
flowers. In flower 
or ribbon hats a 
bright red hat, a 
Copenhagen blue, 
a navy and blue 
combination, or 
black, can be 
worn correctly 
with a grey or 
mixed colored 
suit. 

If only one hat 
is to be inv 
in, it should al- 
ways be a black 
one, for a black 
hat can be worn 
with any dress 


, 














and for any and 
all occasions. 

Summer hats 
will be medium and large, all having brims with trimmings of 
flowers and ribbons. 

If one is undecided about their spring clothes and what 
their wants in the dress and hat line are going to be, they can 
bring forth their last. spring’s hat and with a few touches make 
it tide over until their mind is made up and the spring shopping 
can be done intelligently. The old hat can be refreshened b 
adding a new silk crown, a fresh bow of ribbon or a flower, which 
will give it a fresh appearance. But, we hope you will soon be 
able to go to the stores and select one of the pretty new hats that 
are so fascinating and irresistible. The prices are moderate and 
the styles and colors will give you inspiration and joy in select- 
ing your bonnet for spring. 

n addition to flower and feather trimmings, ribbon bows 
from the narrow widths to the wide sash widths are being used 
Many of these bow effects are made 

rith ribbon wire inserted between two 
ieces of ribbon laid together, the edges 
ing pasted. This makes the smart 
bow we call the aviation bow. Bows 
of this type are made to stand up or 
are placed across the crown of the hat 
to give a wing effect, and they are more 
practical than the wing trimmings. 

Pretty scarfs of light silks with bright 
colored dots are going to be worn on 
panamas and all white hats. 

For young girls, nothing is prettier 
than the colored hat bands. These 
bands fit any size hat. They come in 
bright colors in stripes; the colors to 
miatch the bright sweaters the girls will 
wear this summer. 

Veils are immensely popular. There 
is the silk chiffon veil, the thin mesh 
veil, and the veil with the border of 
chenille dots and embroidery. Veils 
are also shown in a wide variety of ma- 
terials and patterns, so that every 
woman can have one just to suit her 
own particular style of beauty. The 
slip-on veil, something like a net with 
elastic cords is [Continued on page 146 
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SUCCESSFU 


The Hamilton Rifle is certainly a dandy. Every boy 
who owns one is a booster for the Hamilton. It is light and 
easy to carry. You can hunt all day and it won’t seem 
heavy. But when it comes to shooting qualities, the Ham- 
ilton shows its real merit. 


We receive letters nearly every day from boys who are 
using these rifles. Many of them say the Hamilton shoots 
just as accurately and as hard as real high priced rifles. It 
is about half as heavy as the ordinary rifle and still gives 
practically the same service. 


L FARMING 
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The Hamilton is a regular 22-calibre Hunting Rifle, 
guaranteed in every way to be absolutely safe, reliable and 
an accurate shooter. It is chambered for 22-calibre long 
or short rim fire cartridges, and is 30 inches long wver all. 
Barrel, tapered, 16 inches. Sights, rear, open; adjustable 
front knife sight. A solid breech block. This makes the 
action absolutely safe from rear explosion of a defective 
shell. The barrel is bronzed, rifled with great care and has 
a built-up steel jacket, making it unsurpassed in strength, 


durability, and accuracy. Weight two and one-half 


I younds. 


Use the coupon below and get complete information about our liberal ofer. 





Seneca Scout Camera 


Showing method of loading 


The Seneca Scout Camera takes splendid pictures, and 
it is easily operated. Just press the slide and the job is 
done. The high grade fixed lenses make judging of distance 
unnecessary. The reliable automatic shutter provides 
for either mstantaneous snaps or time exposures. Men- 
iscus lens; takes pictures 244x314 inches. Will hold film 
for 6 exposures; box 53 inches long, 4 inches high, 3 3-16 
inches wide. One opening in diaphragm. Weight about 
34 pound. 


Use the coupon below and get complete informa- 
tion about our liberal offer. 


Clutch Pencil Given For Promptness 


~<a) 


Send the coupon and 3 cents promptly and we will send 
you this dandy uteh Peneil. "t ask for the pencil unless you 
are really imterested in earning one of the rewards offered on this page. 
encil from 


The pencil will not be sent to anyone who has received a i ; 
outside o 


us during the last four months. These effers are not go 
the United States. 


EXTRA REWARDS 


In addition to the rewards offered above, some splendid Free Ex- 
tra Prizes will be given for promptness. Everyone who complies promptly 
with terms of our offer will receive one or more of the Extra Rewards 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines at- “:- Iowa 


100 Shot Daisy Air Rifle 


The Daisy Air Rifle is just the gun for target practice 
It’s fine too for killing rodents ond othe pests t the 
farm. Practice with the Daisy will make you an ey 
rifle shot. It is imexpensive to use, as it shoots B. B. shot. 
Shoots 1,000 times without reloading. Lever action, round 
tapering barrel, nickled and ished. Automatic shot re- 
tamer, walnut stock, dull finish. One of the best air rifles 
made. Aecurate and powerful. Any boy would be de- 
lighted with one. 

Use this coupon below and get complete infocma- 
tion about our liberal offer. 


GPP OSH 9G SG 999 909999090 900099000 090008 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed is 3 cents in'stamps to pay wrapping and postage 
on free Clutch Pencil. Please send me the Clutch Pencil and 
full nformation about the article checked below, and ,about 
the Extra Rewards 





Hamilton Rifle 
[ | Daisy Air Rifle [] Seneca Scout Camera 


Name 
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Genuine Hamilton Hunting Rifles 
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—thrift ! 
in three ways 


Gave your teeth—it is a 
thrice thrifty habit. For 
care of the teeth brings three 
rewards—better health, better 
spirits, better looks. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
is thrifty in three ways also—the 
tube is generously large; the 
cream “‘comes out a ribbon, lies 
flat on the brush’’—no rolling off 
and wasting; and even if the cap 
is left off Colgate’s does not be- 
come hard and unusable. 


Colgate’ s is a safe, sane, thorough 
cleanser with a delicious flavor 
which makes regular brushing a 
treat.__ Use Colgate’s twice a day 
and see your dentist twice a year 
then you are being thrifty with 
your teeth. 
Children start the tooth-brush 
habit easily with Colgate'’s 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


COLGATE & CO. NEW YORK 








Better Home Cooking 


Money From Canning 
By Steam Under Pressure’ 


Steam cooking is common, but 
Nationa] cooking and canning by eteam 
“ander pressure’ is diferent and distinctly better. 
National Cooker eaves foo i, fuel and time in the 
kitchen. Makes common cuts of meat delicious, the 
whole meal better, the whole family healthier. 
National Canner insures better cold 
packed canned goods for home use than 
you can buy; big profits on all the surplus 
you can put up. Sosimple any one can 
operate it. All sizes from $18 home out- 
Gt to $2000 community or factory size. 
Write for full information aad fine 
recipe book. . 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
814 Spring St. j aera 
Eau Claire, Wis. § National 































STEEL 
CANNER 


POWER WASHER 


Swinging Wringer. Washes dirtiest 

clothes nice and clean by Engine or 

Motor. Can be used by band. 5 styles. 
Absolute satisfaction Guaranteed, 

$2 SOLD DIRECT AT 

FACTORY PRICES 

Sent on 30 days Free trial. 

NO MONEY DOWN. Write 

for Free Oatalog today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 301 Merton, Illinois. 
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CHOICE AND USE OF COLOR 


Color is one of the most powerful means 
of human expression and one of the in- 
fluences to which the mind responds most 
readily. With it we make our homes ap- 
pear light, cheerful, restful, feminine, or 
dark, forceful, formal and masculine. 
Some persons prefer one color and others 
take pleasure in totally different colors. 
That is a matter of individual taste which 
should be considered as far as possible. 

It is difficult to explain our choice of 
colors, just as it is sometimes difficult to 
explain our choice of friends. All we can 
say is that certain people soothe, inspire, 
encourage, bring us cheer, and cause us to 
look on life thru rosy lenses, whole others 
|have the opposite effect. The first we 
want for our friends, the second we seek 
to avoid. So it is with color, and that which 
pleases us, that which proves restful and 
satisfying, is the color we should have 
| about us whenever possible. 

However, the woman who delights in 
dainty pink and pale blue should not insist 
| on surrounding her big, strong, thoroly 
|masculine husband with none but those 
dainty shades. Give him a room where he 
can revel in the rich reds and strong blues 
which please him most. In order that both 
the masculine and fe minine tastes may be 
gratified it has long been the custom to 
choose soft, delicate colors, such as light 
| vellows, greens, blues, violets and browns 
for bedrooms, sitting rooms, reception 
rooms and all apartments in which women 
take particular pleasure, and to leave the 
stronger, richer colors as dark reds, greens, 
blues, browns and purples for libraries, 
dining rooms, dens and formal apartments 
in which men are especially interested. 

Most reds, except those which are deep, 
rich and rather dull, are trying to the eyes, 
difficult to combine with other colors and 
are likely to fade badly. Rich dark reds 
give warmth and are best for cold north 
rooms. Blues give coolness and so are best 
suited to east and west rooms. Greens 
absorb a large amount of light and so are 
excellent on the south side of the house. 
Neutral gray greéns are charming when 
relieved with little touches of color. 

One of the first and most important 
tasks of the homemaker in furnishing her 
home is to plan a color scheme for the en- 
tire house, taking each roomseparately and 
considering its needs, but being careful 
that adjoining rooms, particularly those 
which may be thrown together, will be 
satisfactory and pleasing when they are 
viewed as a whole. Wherever one looks 
about the house there should be no sharp 
contrasts or discords to offend the eye. 

Always plan the color scheme of a room 
with reference to the desired atmosphere. 
Bright, dainty bedrooms are obtained 
by using white and one color as yellow, 
blue, pink or lavender. Restful, warm 
libraries are achieved by the use of rich 
brown, olive greens, and dull reds. Cheer- 
ful, sociable living rooms are furnished in 
deeper tans, browns and mahogany reds. 

The study of color gives the average 
housekeeper genuine pleasure and when 
she pursues it the results are more satisfy- 
ing and more sensible furnishings than 
when colors and fittings are chosen in a 
haphazard way.—E. C. 8. 


BRIGHTENING UPHOLSTERY 


Leather upholstery can be made bright 
and fresh as well as prolonging its life 
treating it with linseed oil. Take a piece 
of clean cheesecloth and apply a small 
quantity of oil and rub the surfaces thoro- 
ly. The dust should be entirely removed 
before applying the oil. 














eT never need 
| Another Range” . 


Thousands of housewives have 
realized this fact after using the 
Range Eternal for a few months, 
They know the Range Eternal 
will serve them for a lifetime. 


The material used, and 30 years’ ox 
perience of two generations of Malleable 
range builders are the reasons why the 
Range Eternal offers every convenience 
that skill can provide, why it is a labor 
saver, why it is of such good appearance that 
every owner takes pride in its possession. 


Made in every size and style. 


See the Range Eternal at your 
dealer's. Write for free Thrift 
Cook Book containing hundreds of 
delicious war-time recipes. 


THE ENGMAN-MATTHEWS RANGE CO- 


TWO GENERATIONS OF 
MALLEABLE RANGE BUILDERS 


207 Emerick St. SOUTH BEND, IND. 














EAT FISH! 


The most economical bnateame, palatable food 
our money can buy. ere is no need of worry- 
ng about the keeping avaiten of fresh tA when 


you Can secure our smcked and salted fish at prices 
that make them most economical. 

Send us your personal check for any of the items 
listed and your order will go forward by prepaid, 
nsured parcel post. 

Special Lenten Offering 
Selected Boneless White Hake, ese) pars... 280 
Choice Large Boneless Smoked Herring per Ib......40¢ 
Fancy New Smoked B ORE crcccccsceccese cocsnseese ve 

eee size order 5 ibs. sorted 4 like. 
BOSTON MARKET co., Des Moines, la. 
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Big Home-Canning¢g Profits 


CANNING OUTFITS made in all 
STAH sizes and prices. Complete line Can- 
ner Supplies. Send t for catalog 
showing photographs actual users in your locality. 


F.S. STAHL, aoe: QUINCY, ILL. 
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PAINTED F./RNITURE 
The present preference for painted 
irniture is a boon for those of us who 
nust practice economy. It makes possible 
the bringing of harmony from a collection 
f odd bits of furniture. 
Especially is this true in the furnishing 
sleeping-rooms. A neat white enamel 
r Vernis Martin bed can be bought very 
isonably. In almost every house there 
re to be found pieces of furniture to com- 
ete the room. 
\ cheap kitchen 
drawer makes an 


having one 
dressing 


table 
acceptable 


table. Paint it white or whatever color* 
has been decided upon for the furniture, | 


curely fasten a flounce of pretty drapery 

iterial just below the drawer to conceal 

e lower part of the table, and hang a mir- 

ron the wall above it. Or an old bureau 

be painted, with a mirror hung 
ove. 

In many homes there are cheap old 

ests of drawers, plain and ugly in them- 

ves, but pretty and useful in their 
resh new coat. 

An old chair in which the cane work has 
been worn out can be given a new lease of 
isefulness. Cut away the cane and tack 
stout canvas smoothly over the back and 

at. Paint the frame, and upholster to 
match the other draperies of the room. 

Many plain, handy pieces of furniture 
can be constructed at home from cheap 
lumber. A convenient bedroom table was 
made of two boards set upright of the de- 
sired height to support the table-top. A 
shelf below between the upright pieces 
nade a handy place for sewing accessories. 
Bookshelves af eucaily plain construction 
look well when neatly painted. 

Frequently one possesses an odd piece 
of furniture, cheap and shabby, yet 
precious because of associations, which 
seems out of place with the other living- 
room furnishings. Nothing can be more 
charming and restful than such pieces 
finished in dead black. 

One woman had an old desk of her 
grandfather’s, plain and dignified as to line 
but of cheap wood and painted an ugly 
imitation of cherry. In an old attic she 
found a venerable low-backed arm chair. 
When she had removed the old paint and 
sandpapered the surface smooth, the 
pieces were refinished in dull black and 
now oceupy an honored place in her pret- 

living-room. 

One of the quaint little round tables 

‘ar to our grandmother’s day after being 

shly painted black will add grace to any 

m. 

Che simple old bureaus and side-boards, 

of good plain lines, as is generally the 

ise, always look well treated in this way, 
ind do not seem out of place, used with 

initure of a different finish—A. M. A. 


CAPTURED CURTAINS 
In the hope of capturing a stray breeze 
on a sultry night, who has not pinned re- 
fractory curtains to the wall paper, or 
draped and redraped them over adjacent 


pictures? Then, they tumble down. 

\n ingenious housewife has found her 
\ out of the difficulty. She takes 
needle, thread and some sniall ivory 
crochet rings, and fastens permanent 
catches on the corners of her curtains. 
[hem with the driving of a tack, quite in- 
mspicuously in the side of the wood 
rk—presto—the curtains are draped 
ck to stay. —M. W. 


Have you a piece of mahogany cloudy 
‘rom dampness or marred by finger marks? 
Wash off lightly with a piece of cheese- 
cloth dampened in suds from a good, 
me soap, and dry with fresh cheese- 
Cloth, 
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Flour Mill. 
for any use. 


the old fashioned burr mills. 


the farm. 
not get a hand mill. 


dealer. 


faction. 
we will send you 


Be sure to get the genuine. 
and well finished. Sure to give absolute satis- 
Send name of your hardware store and 


or Chicken 


eed or Flour 


That’s the big advantage you have with an Arcade Home 
You can grind any grain to any degree of fineness 

And it is not just “munched up” but actually 
ground. The Arcade is constructed on the same principle as 
The burr plates in the Arcade 
correspond to the old burr stones. 


Your Arcade will be one of the handiest things you have on 
If you have a gasoline engine get a power mill, if 
Both will do the same work, but of 
course, you can do it faster with the power mill, 


And you'll find that they are more reasonably 
«priced than you’d expect. 
If he doesn’t sell the Arcade write to us. 


Ask your hardware 


They are all metal 


our recipe book “Better Bak- 


ing for Less Money.” 


THE ARCADE MFG. CO. 
21 Arcade Ave. 















































You too would be buying your qpeneee 
from - ro emmy cata fed at A olesale 
prices ew just what ig adva 

me oy If you have theiden that you 


. Our orders range from $5 to 


Hundreds of thousands are buying the 
“Wilson-Way.” To buy once means that 
_- bea Wilson customer. Every 

me that buys here is protected against 
price advances. Every one of the thou- 
sands of food products listed in our cata- 
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$500. Each and every one buys at whole- 
sale which means better quality at great- 


must buy ir enormous quantities you are ly reduced ice—the new and modern 


grocery buying pian 


FREE WHOLESALE CATALOG tells how to buy small 
quantities at wholesale prices. 


leg are quaranteed to be the best the 
world provides—and—every time that you 
plan an order you are certain to save 
— Long bey our ‘‘direct to you, 

m means. t a catslog—it t 
about it. Write NOW. 


WILSON GROCERY CO..,"* Peoria, Illinois 
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146 SUCCESSFUL 


Send No, 
Money 


The tremendous money-saving value we offer 
in these guaranteed work shoes is positively 
so wonderful that we gladly send the shoes 
without a penny down, Drop us a post-card 
today, and we'll send a pair et once on ap- 
proval. We want you tocompare these strong, 
stylish, fine-feeling s! hoes with work shoes cost- 
ing $6 and $7. Wewa 
you to prove, at our 
risk, that we are today 
offering these remark- 
able shoes direct-to-you 
at lowest Det, rock-bot- 
tom price. 


Big Value 
Work 












These splendid work and outdoor shoes can't be beat 
for wear, a, and et ek Uppers are of 


tough, Buck-Ehk C leather, specially 
treated to resist moisture, acids, barnyard ammonia, 
gasoline, ete, Soles and heels are leather throu hout, 
surf with hard- wearing uine Kromelk. ublo 
feather soles, nailed and double stitehed;low, 
broad heels; Fy rs sewed with triple rows of strong 
waxed thread: t-and-moisture-proof bellows leather 
tongues; durable, perfect- — unters; strong hooks 


eo easy, comfort- 
Munson Army Last | abie, une Munson 
"Bans army est, Tan only. 


A truly amazing valoe— only $3 And sent to 

on approval! Write today before this offer closes. 
Sead ne no money, Pay when shoes arrive. Examine 
them closely. Try them on and see how fine they feel. 
Note the &: cue leat her— —y excellent workman- 
ship. if a, are not more than pleased, return them 





—we'Tl every penny. Don’ Don" watt. Bend st once. 
Sires 6 to 12. eH No. 1052. 
HENRY BLAKE CO., Dept. "352 4 
19th Street and California A 

















This Simple Complete Electric lighting sys- 


System L— for your Ford eliminates the trouble- 
ome, smelly Lesenspolemnes. Can be install 
Includes od easily and quickly by anyone without 


removing fan or radiator. No complicated 


Generator parts ae ymatic Cut-out_ on generator 
makes it © ol-proof’ 
Battery This 7 te, fits ar y Fe ord, andcan be Install- 
. ed by any one In three hours. Ali necessary 
Side Lamps i structions are furnished 
“ Order today--direct from this ** Ad’’--do 
Tail Lamp _not delay and be disappointed 


—— COMPLETE $17.50 
iring Et We are ortainal distributors of Auto, Parts 
etic. ad accessories for ALL Rime, 
— Whe. is, Axle Sha‘ ts, stadiaes ore, ee es 

[shting Genera: re, Storage pPatteries. 

Startir stors, Spric restolite Tanks 

Complete W inc ishlelds, Steering Wheels, ete. Every 
thing for re 

Ready to Deo you pom P Mheod us saving monthly 

Inst ll bargain f witecin? <a us your name and {t 
asta will go forward 


The Puritan Machine Co. DETROIT. mich. 


NEW MONITOR wsstnalR 

HEATING 

AGENTS "2.2 2, yok cing eens 

WANTED *)0c74 inal—the best—the low 
price: 


ickel pied « 
SEND FOR FREE —makes good—sells fast—guaran- 
OUTFIT OFFER 


















teed. No experience needed. 
; Women as well as men. 
Exclusive territory. 
tw c or e ‘es 
Nixon 
y B first half da ~~ 






vrite 
THE MONITOR ‘SAD IRON CO. 
108 FaySt., BIG PRAIRIE, OHIO 















Invalid chairs and appliances 


Send for free catalogue of sup- 


plies needed in every household. 


Lowest Prices--Satisfaction Guaranteed 














foorn, 
WoOoD SEAT AND COVER 
x= Fe 4 Out-door closet. Germ life kill 
Reads Sten gar te Maclasioe Corley 


COMFORT CHEMICAL CLOSET CB, 283 Faeterise Bidy. Tetede, 0. 
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SPRING IS HERE 

Continued from page 142 
very convenient to wear and is liked 
by every one. It can be worn under 
the hat and protects the hair as well 
as the face. Every woman should plan to 
wear a veil of some kind with her spring 
bonnet. 

After the hat question is settled there 
| comes the question of suits, coats, dresses, 
| skirts, waists and so forth. 

The dresses are attractively made with 
draped and tunic effects and ruffled. The 
skirts are longer than they have been and 
quite narrow. The draping gives the styl- 
ish effect to the dress. The bodice is cut 


fancy braid in the front. 




















For morning wear, all women either in 
city or country should have two or threé 
comfortable housedresses made of ging- 
hams, percale, and other washable ma- 
terials. These are made plain one piece, 
with belt and pockets, trimmed with 
piping of contrasting color or narrow edg- 
ing. These dresses are easy to make and 
with the aid of a good pattern, the correct 
size can be made at home. Another prac- 
tical garment for home wear is the sleeve- 
less apron, made to cover the dress. It is 
easily adjusted, being fastened in front by 
the belt attached to the apron. 

For the woman who likes to wear separ- 
ate skirts and blouses, there are many 
| pretty styles going to be worn, both 
pleated and plain, finished with wide 
girdles. The materials are striped and 
plain taffetas. The blouses are made of 
Georgette and washable silks and voiles in 
bright colors, such as all the blues, both 
dark and light, ewe white and old rose. 
The Georgette blouses are embroidered in 
beads and silk embroidery, the voiles are 
tucked and trimmed with lace. Colors 
in silks are navy, Copenhagen, rose, 
browns, and greens. The striped silks 
come in contrasting cao Many li 
colored silk skirts such as white, pi 
blues and yellows will be worn this summer. 

Both high and low shoes, especially the 
oxfords are going to be worn. Black and 
brown are the best colors. 

Women are being educated along the 
line of dress, thanks to the newspapers, 
periodicals, magazines and movies and we 
must not omit the advertisements which 
are an education in themselves. Every 
story is illustrated with up-to-date pic- 
tures and drawings so that when the aver- 
age woman goes to buy, she knows what 
she wants. 

As the spring months are flying, and 
Easter will soon be with us again, this will 
give you some idea of what you will see 
shown in the stores and windows when you 


¥| go shopping and what Dame Fashion will 


expect you to choose and wear the minute 
you see them shown, for the styles are 
surely irresistible this season and the envy 
of every woman in every walk of life. 
Hats, dresses, coats, and suits all have an 
- agate thic year that is commend- 
apie. 





round neck with beadwork embroidery or 














An astonishing offer. Seize it quickly. MUSIC 
WITROUS SOTES! Asensational success Over 
800,000 people IA hicee by this wonderful 

t 


new EAS OR even young children 
Ieara quickly Hers is your opportunity. Don’t 


or Organ in One Hour 

Simple asa-b-c. No teacher required, No 
correspondence lessons . mail. No knowledge 
of note music required. This remarkable book, 
sent FREE on trial, contains ONE HUNDRED 
of the world’s most famous Vocal and instru- 
mental relections printed in EASY FORM 
MUSIC Send no money. 


PLAY PIANO NEW WAY 


If you don’t learn in five days to play not merely 
one but SEVERAL popular pieces, send it back; no 
obligations whatsoever. Or, if you wish to keep the 
book, pay only 64c each for ‘the selections—specia! 
half price offer to those who write at once. No extra 
charges of any kind. Complete course of easy in- 
structions free with the book. Be sure to tell us 
pow many white Reve on your piano of organ. 
Bend a 


EASY METHOD MUSIC CO., 403 ClarksonBidg.,Chicago,lib 


10,000 Miles 
Guaranteed and 
No Punctures 







Triai’* 2 ee oars 


nica 
The Brictson Mfg. Co. Dept. 16-49 
1015 W, O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


AGENTS: $12.00 a Day 


2 in 1 Reversible Raincoat 


Sumeiiien, new. Notsoldin stores, Positively 
guaranteed water-proof. Steam vulcanized. Ideal 


















ta Ai yy BS So 
471 Jane St., Dayton, Ohio 


tires 9 
manufacturers’ prices. Tite and we'll s 
tal you. Freshly made tires, every one 


seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 

a Shi prepaid on approval, This sav- 
ing on } on ame bow quality will open 
your eyes, State size tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
906 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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TEMPTING TASTY DESSERTS 


April, ushering in spring, must also usher 
in some new food combinations for des- 
serts. We must get away from the regular 
heavy winter desserts and blossom forth 
with good juicy, spicey and well flavored 


tempting “‘finish ups’ for meals. 


Fruits usually supply these rary for 
1ave good 


appetizing desserts. They 
varieties in flavors and possess the acids 


and minerals for which the spring systems 


are craving. 


Do use iruits in all sorts of combina- 
tions. Don’t think that they are too dain- 
ty and light for you, and that you need the 
heavy pastries, and baked and steamed 
puddings, for you really do not. They 
fulfilled their duties during the winter 
months when you needed regular tissue 
building and heat producing foods, while 


now if you expect to be physically fit, you 
need new blood making and purifying 
foods. Eat fruits! 

Canned Peach Dessert (Ten Portions) 


10 peac hes 3 egg yolk ks 

2 tbsp. flour 1 c. sugar 

ry 6 tsp. salt 2% c. milk 

Y 6 tsp. vanilla k6 tsp. lemon extract 


6 tsp. almond extract lo c. powdered sugar 
lo c. nutmeats 


Arrange the peaches in a glass serving 
dish. Make a custard by beating the eggs 
in the upper part of a double boiler, add 
the flour, sugar, and salt and beat with a 
Dover egg beater. Add the milk and cook 
slowly over the lower part of the double 
boiler. Stir and cock until the mixture 
thickens slightly. When cool add the 
extracts and nuts and pour over the 
peaches. Beat the egg whites until very 
stiff, add the powdered sugar and continue 
beating for one minute. Drop spoonfuls 
on top the peaches. 

Fruit Gelatin Dessert (Twelve portions) 

4 thsp. gelatin Lg c. cold water 

le boiling water L c. boiling fruit juices 
4 %. lemon juice 1 c. sugar 

< egg whites 1 c. diced pineapple 

le cherries 


Soak the gelatin in cold water for five 
minutes, then add the boiling water and 
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“Just What 
You Want— 


—tempting tasty, tender 
Biscuits, Doughnuts, Cakes, 

and other wholesome things to 
eat—so good that I could eat’em all. 
“That’s because they’re made with 
Calumet Baking Powder. J know Calumet is 
pure —I know it makes everything uniformly 
good—I knowit never fails—I know it’s saf- 
est—the most economical to buy and to us 


Calumet Biscuits 


8 level oupe Pom ur level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
Powder el te spoon salt. 3 level tablespoons 
shortening ts ups m nilk or water. 


How to Mz ree Them-—Sift all dry ingredien(s to 
gether. then work in shortening thoroughly Ne x 
add cold milk or water mixing to a soft doug 
Turn dough on floured board and roll out hahtls 
till 4¢ inch thick, cut in- 
to biscuits and lay 
in baking pan. Let 
— five minutes 


then ake in hot 
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boiling fruit juice, and stir until the gelatin | 
is dissolved. Add the lemon juice and | 
sugar. Set ina cold place until partially | 
congealed, add the egg whites stiffly 
beaten. Beat until the mixture retains its 
shape, add the pineapple and cherries. 
Pile lightly into glass serving dishes. Set | 


in a cold place for one hour or more. | 
Peach Charlotte (Twelve portions) 
4 tbsp. gelatin 44 c. cold water 
1% ec. boiling water l¢ c. lemon juice 
l c. sugar 2 c. peaches mashed 
1 c. sponge cake crumbs 2 c. whipped cream 


1 tsp. vanilla 
Soak gelatin for five minutes in cold | 
water. Add the boiling water, lemon juice 
nd sugar and stir until dissolved. Allow | 
congeal partially. Beat up until frothy, | 
ising a Dover egg beater, and add the 
peaches, cake crumbs, whipped cream and 
vanilla. Beat until well mixed and pile | 
lightly into individual serving dishes.— 
Chill and serve. 
Fancy Fruit Dessert (Eight portions) 


1 c. bananas diced 2 tbsp. lemon juice 
le aguiente 1 c. pineapple 

6 c. nut Meats 1 ¢. cocoanut 
Le c. sugar 2 «. whipped cream 


Dice the fruits and mix the bananas, 

on juice, stewed apricots, pineapple, 

t meats, cocoanut, and sugar. Set ina 

id place for one hour, add the whipped 

am and pile lightly in serving dishes.— 
Tapioca Cream 


2 thsp. tapioca 1 pt. of milk 
Yolks of two eggs c. sugar 
Whites of 2 eggs Flav: ring 


it the boiling water into a double 
er. Stir in the tapioca. Stir while 
cooks. When the water is absorbed, 
id the pineapple and cook until tapioca 
transparent. Add the sugar, lemon 
juice and salt. Fold in the stiffly beaten 
g whites. Serve hot or partly chilled 


ts whipped cream and candied cherries. 
— . Ww. 












“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
s WOOD ETE. 


YPRESS 


All FARM Needs 


2 SUPPLEMENTS 





“ALL FARM NEEDS BOOK-FREE 
72 Pages| 


COMPLETE WORKING PLANS 


| Also Full Size Plans for 3 barns, 1 poultry house, 
TEXT | 1 hog-house, double corn-crib, silo and greenhouse 


WE INVITE ‘to’ WRITE 


for this “fat” and strictly ar 8 booklet— 
because it should be in your hands for reference 
whether you intend to improve the place now 
or a little later on. 


2 size WORKING PLAN 
SUPPLEMENTS Bai 


24x36 in. (8 full-sized regular working plans.) 
WHEN YOU GET THEM you will realize that 
you have secured a value without any obligation--be- 
cause you have not even promised to use Cypress, ‘The 
Wood Eternal,” (even where it might be your best in- 
vestment—we leave that to your own sense of values. ) 
Let your local lumber dealer know that you know that 





Cypress is historically known asthe best for all non-rot 
uses—and is worth insisting on—but that is upto you. 








POCKET LIBRARY 











GET VOL. 20 ANYHOW—NO COST—then use 
your own judgment as to your materials. Can we 
do more? (We want you to use Cypress only where 
Cypress is dest for you.) 

JUST DROP A CARD with your name and address 
on it, and ask for Vol. 20—Also ask for Vol. 1 (Com- 


























plete U. S, Gov't. Rept. on ‘“The Wood Eternal.”’) 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


160 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. or #160Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 











Buy Your Tires af Direct Factory Prices. 
6000-Mile Guarantee! | 
||Sent Free for inspection. It costs! | 
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TIRES FOR %4 LESS 


3339555959 


7 


A\ \ quick—write today—give size of tires. 
eS = WALTER DAVID RUBBER COMPA 


, COMPANY 
~ 227 Sweeney Bidg. Kansas City. Mo. 


75 











































AG! High-Grade 6900-Mile 
Tiresdirect fromfactory. Newstock. (No 
Nseconds.) All sizes. Delivered Free on 
\japproval, Act as agent, get your own 


Represent us in your locality. Be 





Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to its advertisers. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Catalogue Notice = 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also 


tra of the various, simple stitches) all valuable 


Send 10c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
ring & Summer 1919 Catalogue, containing 


esigns of Ladies’, Misses’ and C a s oa. a concise and com- 


ng S0 « 
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Waist 2786—Skirt 2777—-A Smart Costume. 


Wik 
On 


i for the waist, and serge for the | 


lid make skirt anc 


i waist of linen, 


rt ff ta. Skirt measures about 24% yards 
foot, with plaits extended The waist is 

n 7 size 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches 
measur It will require 254 yards of 36 inch 
aterial The skirt is in 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 
; } inches waist measure. It will take 


f 36 inch material for 


a medium size 


Two separate patterns. 
2809—A Very Attractive Gown. It would be 
| effective in linen with cluny or filet lace, or in | pattern makes u 
shantung with embroidered bands. It is nice also | combinations. t 
foulard, and taffeta. The pattern | The pattern is cut in 5 sizes; 6, 8, 


for serge, voile, 





bust measure 
inch material 





is cut in 7 sizes: 


34, 


Size 


ints for the needle (illus- 
ints to the home dressmaker. 





36, 


lower edge. Price 10 cents. 
2792—-Girls’ Over Blouse Dress. This is one | meuse, satin, taffeta, velvet, 


Write your name and address plainly 
How to Order Patterns and tn Tall Be careful to give correct 
number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose = of pat- 
tern and address your letter Mo Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
































BAEAKFAST 
~ ser 
A800 


10 cents for each pattern. | of many pretty styles in over-blouse effects an¢ 
sleeveless smocks being shown this spring. Th 
well in cloth, silk, or wash fabric 
he over-blouse may be omitt« d 
10, 12 and !4 


38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches | years. Size 10 requires 3% yards of 36 ‘inch mat 


38 will require 6 yards of 44| ial for the dress, and 1% yards for the over-blous 
The skirt is about 2 yards at the | Price 10 cents. 


2808—A Dainty Dress. Batiste, voile, chs" 
serge or gabarcine 














Ss 


could be used for this model. The tucks on the ; 
skirt may be omitted. The dress may be finished | 
without the bolero and with long or short sleeves 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6. 8. 10 and 12 years 
Size 8 requires 344 yards of 27 inch material for 
the dress, and % yard for the bolero Price 10 


2790—Frock with Youthful Lines. 
model may be finished without tl tr 
skirt 1 tw TI 
fitting bclow Figured 
with satin or cre would be good for this design. 
» for gabardine, batiste, 
I Che pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 
years. Size 18 requires 5 yards of 
al Width of skirt at the lower 
is a 2 yards Price 10 cents 
2774—A Practical Work Dress. This style may 
be developed with sleeve in wrist or elbow length. 
The is reversible—a practical feature of 
this model The patte cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure si 
38 requires 5% yards of 44 inch material 
dress measures about 2)4 yards at the foot 
10 cents 
2791—A Simple, Pretty Frock. This model 
makes a good, comfortable school dress, nice for 
gingham, seersucker, percale, lawn, repp, poplin, 
gabardine, voile or serge. The closing is at the side. 
The sleeve may be finished in wrist or elbow length 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years 
Size 12 requires 3%4 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents 
2795—Misses’ Tunic Dress. Here is a splendid 
model for lawn, organdie, dimity, nainsook, taffeta, 
rsatin. The tucks on the sleeve may be omitted, 
und the skirt may be finished without the tunic 
The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14, and 16 years. 
Size 14 will require 444 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 
2785—An ‘‘Easy To Make’* Apron. The body 
portion is finished with strap ends that are crossed 
»wer the back and fastened to the front at the 
shoulders. In this design, all waste of material is 
svoided, and the garment is cool, comfortable and | 
practical. The pattern is cut im 4 sizes: small 
32-34, medium 36-38, large 40-42, and extra large 
44-46 inches bust measure. Size medium requires 
334 yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents 
-A Comfortable Breakfast Costume. 
The style will be pretty and attractive in lawn, 
pereale, dimity, dotted Swiss, nainsook, voile or 
gingham. The skirt is a two-piece model. The 
pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 45¢ yard, 
of 38 inch material. Width of skirt at lower edges 


' 


-miece styl The sleev 


the elbow 


gingham 


dag wut | 


closing 
Tm Is 





is about 2 yards. Price 10 cents. 
2789—A Practical Outfit. Here is 
ombination for a set of short clothes. It com-/} 
prises a pretty dress that is excellent for lawn, | 
batiste, voile, nainsook and crepe, a petticoat which | 
is comfortable and easy to develop and al 


a choice | 


irawers. The pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 6 mos., 1, 

3, and 4 years. Size 2 will require 1 yard for | 
drawers, 174 yard for petticoat, and 244 yards for | 

e dress of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents 

2787—-Suit for a Small Boy. The blou 
the trousers may be of contrasting material 
pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, and 5 vears Size | 
¢ will require 174 yards of 27 inch material for the |} 
blouse and 1%¢ yards for the trousers. Price 10 
ents 


DECORATING THE BATH ROOM)! 

There seems to be nothing more attrac- | 
tive for the decoration of the bath room | 
than white. The effect of a white bath| 
room is directly in agcordance with what it 
stands for—cleanliness. 

Paint and enamel the walls. It will 
make them smooth and impervious to 
moisture. Also enamel the woodwork, 
nedicine closet, mirror frame, and the 
yw stool or chair. If the floor is not tiled 
vover it with linoleum which wears well 
id is easy to keep clean. A small blue 
nd white block pattern makes an exceed- 
ingly attractive | covering. 

The towel racks or rods to the right and 
left of the stationary wash bowl or lava- 
tory should be of wood, white enamel, | 
glass, or nickel. Fasten these rods securely | 
to the wall with rather large nickel headed 
screws. Nickel screws will not rust the wet 
vash cloths or bath towels. Also provide 
two or three good sized nickel clothes 

oks for the bathrobes and clothing. 
The nickel plumbing fixtures, together | 
ith the nickel soap dish, tumbler holder, 
nd toothbrush rack, and a glass shelf, 
eld in place with nickel brackets gives 
st the right touch of brightness to the | 
om. | 
Place white scrim or swiss curtains at! 
e windows and a neat, washable blue and 

ite, hand woven rug on the floor. These, 
wether with an abundance of clean 

ite wash cloths and towels, make the | 

Man bw ist agreeable and attractive. | 


e and 
The! 





When ironing waists with elastic in the | 
m, pin one end of the clastic to the iron- 
board and stretch the waist out. 
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lo Charms Restored 
Ew Beauties Revealeo 


N most homes there is furniture 

that has lost its charm. Sometimes 

it is stored away simply because it 
looks dingy. 


There is no occasion for this: O-Cedar 
Polish will restore the old charm and oftentimes 
reveal new beauties. 


O-Cedar Polish does this because it cleans 
as it polishes. First by removing all the dust, 
— and dirt. Then it imparts a high, dry, 
as J . 


ting lustre that brings out hidden beauties. 


Use O-Cedar Polish as directed—with water. Use 
it on all wocdwork—painted, varnished, enameled or 
fumed. If you are not delighted with the O-Cedar 
Result, your money will be refunded without a question. 


dar 
Polish 


25c to $3.00 Sizes At All Dealers Everywhere 


Channell Chemical Company 


Chicago Toronto London 


. 
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RLINE was comfortably bolstered up in a steamer chair, 
with a sewing table straddled across her lap so that she 
could read and write while waiting for + sprained 

ankle to ‘‘get as good as new.” 

She regarded the bandaged ankle with a humorous grimace, 
and then looked at a large “glassey,” one time property of 
brother Tom. The “glassey” had been <hnsondl «x for the 
sprained ankle. That is, they said so at home, but the more 
Arline thought about it the more she decided that the marble 
itself was quite blameless and that brother Tom was the real 
culprit because he had left it on the library floor when Arline, 
rushing in for a book in the dark, had stepped on it and— 
presto—her ankle was sprained 

“Criminal negligen ce,” said Arline, whose father was a lawyer, 
and who knew a lot of very dignified legal terms So Arline 
drew up paper and printed a poster, which read: 

“TERRIBLE ACCIDENT DUE TO CRIMINAL NEGLI- 
GENCE. Master Thomas Alden is the Guilty Party.’”’ She 
arranged the letters much like the headlines of a newspaper 
article are arranged with purpose of gaining attention by a start- 
ling headline Then she 
wrote a droll little account of | 
how it all happened and was 
going to post it where Brother \| 
Tom could read, but another } 
idea came to Arline and so 
with paper and cardboard, | 
water colors and pen and ink, 
she “‘issued”’ the first number 
of her “Home Magazine” 
which achieved considerable 
local fame and has since been 
the means of affording much 
amusement in many homes. 

Arline pasted a snap-shot 


picture of her home on the 
cardboard cover. She hunt- 
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ed up other old snapshots 
from a box of prints and soon 
the four corners were adorned 
with pictures of Father 
Mother, brother Tom and 
herself. In place of honor 
right above the picture of the 
home, was a picture of Baby 
Bess 

Being “editor’’ of the ma- 
gazine, she decided not to 
make the leading article 
about her accident, but about 
Baby Bess, who had just en- 
joyed her fourth birthday, so 
she printed a heading for the 
article as follows: 

“SOCIAL EVENT OF 
THE SEASON Charming 
Miss Elizabeth Alden is 
Given a Party.” 

Then Arline wrote a funny 
description of the party, re- 
ferring to her baby sister as 
tho she were a grown-up society belle. She gave a description 
of the gowns some of the diminutive guests wore, and described 
the games and forms of amusements enjoyed during the after- 
noon, emphasizing the fact that this party was one of the leading 
social events of the season at which all of the best families of 
the neighborhood were represented. She illustrated this with 
a kodak picture Mother Alden had taken of the children the 
afternoon the party was given. 

She followed this with the article about her mishap, in which 
she explained very fully just how the accident occurred and 
fixed the blame upon the proper party. 

Phen came her “Poet's Corner,”’ for which she wrote all man- 
ner of little jingles about the family and t ae funny little things 
that happened from day to day. Below are two samples of the 
clever little verses she made up. 

Brother Tommy had a marble 
And he left it on the floor, 
Sister Arline stepped vwpon it 
And it made her ankle sore. 





Brother Tommy says he’s sorry 
Says so almost every day— 
Papa says he’ll be much sorrier 
Unless he puts his toys away 
Getting into the spirit of it she made a “News About the 
Home’’ department and included such paragraphs as: 
‘Papa Alden brought home a box of chocolates last Thursday 


—————— — «Qe 


OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


Arline’s Home Magazine 


















Encore, Papa!” “Nora hasn't broken a dish for a week. P. S. 
Nora has been away for seven days.”’ 

“FOUN D—One glass marble on library floor. Owner may 
yy by proving property and paying reward of one chocolate 

ar 

“Master Thomas Alden is substituting for Miss Arline Alden 
as chief dish-wiper, during the absence of Nora and the inabil- 
ity of Miss Alden to stand on her right foot. There is a rumor 
that Miss Alden wishes to resign her high position as chief dis- 
wiper permanently.” 

“Mama Alden makes the best fudge in the world. Such 
talents should be exercised more.” 

Arline decided that Baby Bess should not be left out, so she 

cut out pretty advertising pictures and made a “‘Kiddie’s Page’’ 
for little Bess to enjoy. 
_ She made funny drawings for her stories about herself, show- 
ing how she fell on the marble, also a funny picture of brother 
rom wiping dishes . Then she put the sheets together and bound 
them between the cardboard covers. 

[t was not such a bad magazine, at that, for a first attempt. 
Before she was able to run about she found her- 
self making notes of other household happen- 
ings, such as brother Tom’s valentine from little 
Lottie Smith and Mother’s new spring coat, 
also a very funny poem about a fall that hap- 
pened to Baby Bess which loosened one of her 
teeth. Father had a garage built in the yard 
for the car and this Arline described as “‘Great 
Building Activity.”’ Almost before she knew 
it she had enough for another magazine. This 
time she decided to make a new cover, illus- 
trating it with pictures cut out of magazines. 
She found a picture of a little girl with her 
finger in her mouth which she called, ‘Bess can 
now rattle her tooth,” and she cut out a picture 
of a great twenty-story sky-scraper being built 
which she labelled “Papa is Building a Little 
Garage.” With these for the cover and a gaily 
colored title, “THE ALDEN MAGAZINE,” 
she was prepared. Everyone at home was de- 

lighted and had many a aot 
laugh. Papa Alden bought a 
punch and some _ bindin 
rings so that Arline cal 
make a book that would be 
easy to put together, and to 
handle. Uncle William came 
on a visit and he promptly 
wrote a special article for the 
magazine about a funny shop- 
ping trip he made with his 
wife, and how he was lost and 
wandered about all alone in 
the big store. 

Several of Arline’s friends 
decided to try putting out a 
home magazine also, and 
before long there were a doz- 
en boys and girls in town each 
vieing with the other to get 
out the most attractive mag- 
azine. Uncle William sent Arline a small but really excellen¢ 
typewriter and after that her magazine was more “‘magaziney”’ 
than ever. 

It is great fun to see how many interesting home events you 
can work up into readable form. Try a magazine in your own 
home and become a real editor. If there are several sisters and 
brothers, they will all be glad to contribute articles, jokes on 
each other, and poems. Save each copy carefully and later 
you will be able to live over happy times by rereading them. 
—J. A. 
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BLACKHEADS 

The title of blackheads does not apply to the color of the hair 
on one’s head but to those black pin-point specks that dis- 
figure the face. 

Backheads, or “‘fleshworms’’ as we commonly call them, are 
caused by heat moisture and dust. Frequently disorders of 
digestion and faulty hygiene have something to do with making 
the condition persistent. 

In warm weather when one is working in the dust and per- 
spiring, the sebaceous glands of the skin are apt to become 
plugged up. While ‘fleshworms” cannot be ranked with the 
serious diseases, they should receive consideration, for a crop of 
them makes the face unsightly. 

Young people from twelve to twenty five or thirty of age 
are most likely to be troubled by blackheads. After thirty nature 
seems to be able to cope with the situation. (Cont. on page 152 
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Hits Your Home Best? 3 
HERE are three ways to install afurnace. One way is the pipeless installation, where all 


I the warm air comes up through the center of one big register placed directly over the 
furnace and with cold air going back to the furnace down between the inner and outer casings; 


—another way is the improved pipeless installation with one big register for warm air, and allowing cold air 
to go back to the furnace through separate flues—intakes for which are placed at the coldest parts of rooms; 


—and another way is the complete pipe furnace installation with a warm-air 
register for each room, giving individual room heating and ventilation. 


Which type fits your home best? Write us and let us tell you. 
any of these three types of installation with a 


FOLLAND 


The Furnace with the Cone Center Grate 


Here’s the furnace that is built without bolts and with less joints than any other furnace made, 
It’s the furnace with the famous cone center rocking grate; the easiest grate in the world to 
operate; rests on a center pivot; you can shake it with one finger. 

The grate throws the fuel to the outer walls of the firepot where it burns from the sides and 

ver the top—the natural way for a fire to burn—compels 100% heat radiation. 
Burns the soot and gases—gets all the heat from the fuel. Burn any fuel without changing 
tes. Backed with a permanent guarantee covering all material and workmanship. 

)LLAND Furnaces have warm friends out of over 100,000 satisfied owners and are outsell- 
ing any otherfurnacein America. Over halfthe homesin Holland, Michigan, are heated with 
HOLLAND Furnaces. That shows how HOLLANDS are used where people know them best. 


You can get 








MR. V. W. CHERVEN 
Chief Heating Engineer 
Hoilan 


d Furnace Co. 






Formerly superintendent and 
General Inspector of Warm- 
Air Heating for United States 
Industrial Housing Dept. 


Holland Furnaces 


Make Warm Friends : 







Don’t Let Someone “Guess” a Furnace Into Your Home 


LLAND Furnaces are not sold like ordinary heat- heating systems. Over half the sickness, coughs, 

plants. Before a HOLLAND Furnace goes into colds, etc., can be traced to poor home heating. You 
home, the HOLLAND heating engineers must don’t want your home over-heated or under-heated. 
ve the type of installation. Millions of tons of You don’t want cold floors and hot ceilings. You 
are wasted every year in improperly planned don’t want to shoot coal bills up the chimney. 
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Holland Furnace Company 


World’s Largest Installers of Furnaces 
Two Factories: Holland, Michigan, and Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Meaty Ty 
Get the Free Service of a Great Heating Engineer 7 
your heating system planned by Mr. V. W. of more than 3,000 complete warm-air heating systems oar , 
ven, our Chief Heating Engineer, who has just for the Industrial Branch of the Government. ; 
ned to this company after serving as Superinten- Send us a rough sketch of your floor plans and let him 
nd General Inspector of Warm-Air Heating for show you the best type of heating system tor your a 
trial Housing for the United States during the home. You will save money—and own a more com- | PA 
He has desigaed ard supervised the installation fortable home. Pa Settent 
M the Coupon or a Postal or write a letter and get the HOLLAND Catalog. Let us tell you more about this } ye Furnac » Ge. 
*rvice that goes to you with a HOLLAND Furnace. If possible send in your floor plan sketches with your cO Holland, Mich. 
But if you don’t want to take the time now, send in your name anyway and ask for Catalog No. A. Please send me 


your Catalog No.A 
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WEANING THE BABY 
Mothers look forward with apprehen- 
sion to weaning time, and feel when it 
has been successfully accomplished that 
half their troubles are over. And in a} 
way they are right—to consider this a 
most critical me riod All the troubles 
will be smoothed out, if the mother has/| 
but a proper idea of what her baby caa| 
digest, and is content to “make haste | 


slowly 

4 nursing baby of eight or nine months | 
und the latter is the right age to begin | 

eaning) can in almost every case digest 
cow’s milk which would be suitable for a 
bottle baby of six months. That means, | 
a formula in the proportions of one-half 
milk and one-half strained barley gruel, | 
vill seldom be found too strong. 

Let us suppose that the baby is that} 
age, and you desire to start weaning 
Mix six ounces of milk and gruel in the} 
above proportions, add one level teaspoon | 

sugar, put in a sterilized bottle or a} 
eup, warm slightly, and give it to the baby | 
at his noon feeding, omiting the breast. | 

Do this for several days, and notice 
the effects of the milk. Are the bowel | 
movements smooth? Is there no spitting- 
ip after meals? Well and good. You} 
may then feel safe in substituting another | 
bottle, and continuing this until the baby | 
is entirely on the bottle. If any badj 
effects appear, stop the milk and return | 
to the breast. Allow at least tio weeks 
to elapse, and then try agai} ww 8 
still weaker mixture. 

It is plenty of time after the baby is 
on all bottles, to think about increasing 
the quantity of milk. And for the amount 
f this increase, every baby is its own law, 
as healthy children will be able to digest | 
whole milk in a comparatively short tume 
while others may take months before the 
gruel can be removed, and undiluted, 
unsweetened milk be given. 

No attention should be paid to the 
weight, as babies will at best retain_a 
stationary weight, if they do not lose. 

4 mother need not resort to evil smell- 
ing medicines to sicken the baby of the 
breast if this plan is followed, as the 
bottle will be introduced so gradually, 
that he will not miss the breast. 

And I am taking it for granted that no 
intelligent mother will put any faith in 
the age old superstition that babies must | 
be weaned “in the sign.” 

There is no magic about weaning, but | 
the firm determination to ruin neither 
digestion nor disposition by using too 
trong a formula or trying to wean in a 
hurry M. M. E. 

BLACKHEADS 
Continued from page 150 | 
tience and willingness to give the face | 
ittention is of prime importance if 











“Ves, just like old 
times —in a Cloth- 
craft again I 
know Til look all 
right.” 








CLOTHCRAF 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


—in this store 


the man who has lived 


in khaki the past season or two can buy with 
perfect safety—safety for both his pocket- 
book and his “soldierly appearance.” 


For Clothcraft Clothes are backed by two 
guarantees—themanufacturer’s for satisfactory 


wear and service, 


appearance, 


and ours for perfect fit and 


Only because Clothcraft Clothes are scientifi- 


cally tailored can 


they give such 100-cents 


value for your clothing-dollar. 


The CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


In Your Town 


The new Clotheraft Clothes 

sent free, on request, 
by The Joseph & Feiss Co., 
632St. Clair Avenue, w., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 













we are to cure blackheads. Except in very 





uate cases the following is the pro- 
cedure to be recommended. 

Wash the face every evening with hot 
water and soap If the skin is not too 
sensitive, the tincture of green soap is 
good. Wring a towel out of warm water 
and steam the face thoroly. Press the 
‘plugs’ out of the pores. Care should be 
taken not to handle the skin roughly, for 
the bruised or broken surface may become 
infected. Wash thoroly with warm water, 
then rinse it carefully with cold water, 
pat it dry with a soft cloth, and apply a 
good cold cream 

If an individual is not in first class 
health, he should consult a physician, for 
sometimes blackheads are just signals that 
Nature hangs out, warning us that the 








Thousands of our graduates maki 


Liili Division. practical 
1. — & used to train ouldter mechun> 
ies for U. 8. Army in 60-day courses, Soo, 
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Rahe A lute aT Tractor School 





body is torpid and in need of a general 
“toning-up.’ Frequently more fruit or 
vegetables in the diet, and less meat will do 
much to hasten a cure. 

Scrupulous cleanliness and unremitting 





than medicine, however.—M 


. : A comprehensi penenced, 
attention to the skin is more important | .S°acrcooment of nouridens 
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Pocket Tool Chest 


ie ae 


Kedging ut 9 Tools 
Wire Plters 


Hoof Hook Elican 


Screw Bit Wunderknife 
Alligator Wrench 
Each a strong, prac- 
tical tool, As easily 
carried ag a 3-biade 
knife, and has no more 
parts. Length, 4 in. 
Piers and wire cuttersare drop- 
lorged itee!--cut ; 
+ ey: as Sineh frers, Blade is 
cutlers’ steel. h tool works 
tly. Once always by 
‘armers 


Sent pestpald in U. 8 for $1.75 (add _Srertamen 
fice quality construction, fully guaranteed. 
° 7 
Elican Specialty Co. 27i¢ercnane gens Sits- 






























CASH: OLD FALSE TEETH Pebbaymnsemaaseen 


Also crowna, bridges, old gold jewelry, silver plati- 
on oan and diamonds, Cash by return mai! 
Goods held 5 to 15 days for your approval of our Dries. 
U.S. elting Wo t. 51, Ch Tr 
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THE CONCEITED POODLE 


HERE was once a little dog who was | f 


unpopular with the other animals 
about the farm on which he lived. 
He thought himself such a perfect crea- 
ture and was always talking about his 


many fine traits : and calling attention to |.B 


his splendid coat of snow white curly 
hair. He was a lap dog, and was petted 
and humored like many little children 
are. 

His mistress called him “Tootsie,” but 
the animals, the shepherd dog, the big 
gray cat, the old brindle cow, old Dobbin, 
the horse, and every chicken in the barn- 

vard called him “Braggie,’’ because he 

as always bragging. 

One day while Tootsie was frolicking on | 

ie lawn a little sparrow, who was up in a 


‘ee, hopped down near him. ~ At first 
ootsie wanted to be rude, but the) 
parrow surprised him by asking; ‘Why 


oes nobody love you but your silly 
mistress, may I ask?” 
“They are jealoys of me,” replied} 


Tootsie, frisking about to show his cun- 
- 


ning manners. e 
“Now there’s Major. He’s the big 
shepherd dog, you know, and is a big, ugly | 


brute good for nothing but driving the cows | 


to and from pasture and guarding the 
house at night. That’s nothing to boast 
of, I am sure; besides he treats me w “7 
contempt and I hate him for it. Why, 
am a thorobred poodle, and what ay 
be grander than that? 

“Then there is Dobbin,” he went on, 
‘who does nothing but walk up and down 
the fields all day and eat up all the hay. 
I consider him unfit company for me.” 

“But how about the cow?” asked the 
sparrow, “she gives nice warm milk for 
you to drink.” 

“Old Brindle would never give milk if 
she were not well fed and if the maid did 
not milk her. Why she does not know 
enough to come from the pasture without 
Major at her heels. I bark at her very 
$ ten just to show her that I am the pet of 

he household. 

“The chickens annoy me too,” went on 
the poodle, “with their crowing and cack- 
ling. I eare nothing for eggs and think 
they are useless as the noisy hens them- 


selves.” 
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LACK CAT is made for 
thrust” against toe, “rub” a 
hem. 

extra threads go into the toe, the 
heel and the sole in the making. 
And the garter hem is made 
doubly secure against ripping 
loose. 

Hence, you can buy Black Cat 
solely for its looks and you need not 
worry about wear. Choose yourstyle, 
color, material and weight. You may 
be SURE of the durability. 
you can buy it at prices no 
higher than you would pay for 
ordinary kinds of hoisery. 
BLACK CAT TEXTILES A 

COMPANY 


Home Office: 4 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Makers also of 
Cooper’ s. Bennington 
Spring Needle 
Underwear 
for Men. 
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It is specially reinforce 
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men to meet the constant “walking 
gainst heel and “‘pull” against garter 
ed at these essential points. Strong, 





Better stores every- 
where are able to 
supply you with 
Black Cat in most 
cases, in styles for 
all the family. 



























































“Well,” said the sparrow, “now that I 

ve heard all these things, will you tell me | 
W hat you are good for besides a plaything 
‘or your mistress? Did you ever do any- 
thing in your life besides frisk about and 
it and sleep, pray tell?” 

‘Indeed I am a wonderful little dog,” 
eplied Tootsie; “why, only the other 
ight I stood on the porch and barked at 
he moon until it got frightened and went 


“I’m pretty good at such remarkable 
things myself,” boasted the sparrow, 
‘now just watch me and see.” 

With that remark he flew back into the 
tree and perching on one of the topmost 
limbs where the wind swayed them ive ly, 
he called down to the poodle: “See how 
[ can shake this big tree—that’s some- 
thing you cannot do.’”’—C, C 


GOOD PATCHES 
_ Worn white stockings furnish the best 
iaterial I have ever used for mending 
nitted underwear or any white garment 
vhich has grown thin and soft from wear. 
The stocking material makes a soft, 
lurable patch and offers no undue strain 
ipon the old material to which it is applied 
s is the case when oe new cloth is used 
r patching.—A. 
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and Father’s 
Littie Helper 


Just the powerfor run- 





Chars, 
meer 


pe, Water Supply 
—— rayers, 
Bone Grinders, Ls 
Shellers, Fa ] 
Mills, and all ‘the li ttle jobs at the house cr the barn. 


Isa woman ’s engine. Just 


step on the foot pedal to start it. 
Costs tess than 3c an hour to 
run. Weighs Sob wr Ibs. Speed 


adjusted tosuit while running. 
beat All movi 7 onmenes = 

, ng ely en- 
closed, Gu 4 
moneyref 


ELGIN GAS MOTOR CO., 63 River St., Elgin, Il. 
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Your choice of five 
selling plans includ. 
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7 Grey a no other, | 
f pine Poin Close by 
Stadia for special itereture. Write 
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MODERN WAYS WITH RHUBARB 

Too seldom is rhubarb given the place 
on the menu which is warranted by its 

While its tonic properties | 
uppetizer are generally ac- 
yet its use should not end 
There are n any methods 
for winter use whereby it 


virtues 
as a spring 
knowledged, 
with the seasor 


many 


of preserving it 

not only retains all its medicinal virtues | 
but presents them in a form most ceed 
tive to the palate 


y the cold water pro- 
cess, rhubarb may used for pies and 
puddings thruout the winter exactly as tho | 
the fresh plant, which it greatly 
mbl This process consists in filling 
ed cans with the fresh fruit, cut 
‘ s, then pouring in fresh, cold water 
til every particle of air is excluded. The 
then be sealed, with the assur- 


Simply canned by 
be 


it were 


re 


} 
} * 


cans 
e th when < pe ned the contents will 
of good flavor and well kept For the | 
t Zz process me housewives set the} 
ns under the faucet, allowing the water | 
to run in until its own weight expels all air | 
bubbles, while others prefer to submerge | 


the can in a pail of water for a short time 
Whichever method is used the main point 
is to have every crevice filled with water, 





Always have a 

























Important 
Styles 4706, 2639, 
6962 and 2659 are 


especially suited for 
household use. he 


* That bread’s most done.” 
“Take the Daylo and bring up a jar of 


raspberries.” 









“Go up to the garret and look—don’t 2631" is an ideal 
take matches—use the Daylo.” pa eS ay = 
yours. 





“It’s among that pile of papers in the 
cubbyhole.” 
“What's bothering the hens?” 





For your protec- 
tion the registered 
name, pvereeuy 
Daylo, is stamped 
on the end cap. Ac- 
cept no substitutes 





















VERY night at some hour or other there is the un- 
expected or unusual call for Daylo, to “look 
and see.” .Have a regular place to keep one, the 
Clock Shelf, your Dressing Table, or under the 
Pillow. Don’t forget to carry a pocket size in 
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m for the tiniest air bubble, 


with no roo 
then the fruit will keep perfectly 

There are various forms of jams and 
marmalades made of rhubarb which are 
excellent things to have on h ind, both for 
a breakfast relish, than which there is no 


better appetizer, and also as a delicious, 


every-ready filling for cakes and patty 


| p-puddings, ete 


ashe 


Ss, cur 
Of these one of the simplest and best is 
plain rhubarb preserve. Peel and cut} 
rhubarb into cubes, and to every quart | f§ 
allow one pound of moist sugar. Put] 
sugar over rhubarb in layers, and let} 


stand over night to extract the juice. The 
ext day boil the sugar and juice together 









your Handbag when you go out at night. 
American Ever Ready Works 


of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


> In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Lid. 
, Toronto, Ontario 
































































































r twenty minutes, then put in the 
rhubarb and simmer slowly for twenty 
ites longer. Stir as little as possible, | 
I rder to keep the pieces I rhubarb | 
whol When done seal in jars | 
\ icacy a little out of the ordinary | 
ond-rhubarb marmal ide Peel and 
the rhubarb, and boil with a very 
r until soft Allow 1 Ib. of 
sugar, | z. of sweet almonds, (blanched 
und ec} ved) and half a lemon cut in thin 
es, to every pint of pulp. Boil slowly | 
ran hour. then put in jars 
Black currant and rhubarb jam is 
esper lly desirable for the sick. Most | 
housewives know the value of black cur- 
rants in certain forms of fevers, and when 
to this is added the tonic properties of 
rhubarb the result is a compound p:r- 
tl ularly beneficial to the convalescent, | 
ind making an appeal to the palate which 
will ure its appropriation. The pro- 
port s are one part of rhubarb to on 
part of black currants, and one pound of If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you 
izar to each pound of fruit. Boil slowly can be relieved—and probably wholly overcome your afiliction— 
| thick right in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful 
a ge te ; , anatomical appliance has been invented by a man who cured him- 
Fig rhubarb marmalade is another | self of Spinal Curvature. Its results are marvelous. It is nature’s 
\ l'o every six pounds of rhubarb, | own method. Eminent physicians are endorsing it. The Philo 
thout peeling, allow one pound | Burt Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts of the 
oesitetniadtine 5 of eandindt spine, the whole spine is invigorated and strengthened, all sore- 
2 and a quarter of a pound of candie ness is taken out of the back, the cartilage between the vertibrae 
if peel. Cook the rhubarb and extract is made to expand, the contracted muscles are relaxed, and the 
the e as for jelly; add the chopped figs spine is straightened. ‘There is bright hope for you, no matter 
' rr le of , } how long you have suffered. We have strong testimonials from ( 
lemon peel, and five pounds of sugar, and every State in the Union, Each appliance is made to order from N 
cook slowly together for one hour. Seal | individual measurements and fits perfectly. There is positively no inconveni- 
| ence in wearing. We guarantee satistaction and let you use it 30 days. 
- Gases. | Write today for our new book. It gives full information and testimonials. 
L. oS ee eee PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 286w Odd Fellews’ Bldg., JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 
to each quart of cut rhubarb, ond ent endl! 
nounds of sugar. Remove the} $ ! 
white 1 and pips from the oranges, es gent . 1200 
slice tl vellow peel il d pulp into the We want one excinsive re 
. . : nt one © representative a Year A toilet preparation of merit. 
preserving kettle with the rhubarb and every county. The peaitien ip weren 9200 Sure Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
sugar, and boil slowly until done. Sensperent handled Kutres onc ior poupech B re apes pom and | 
. qaasveree e eauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
ve y Colsé ot: Eis, 8. , S02, and $1.00 at drug: ti 1 

















A pleasing variation to this rule is one 
pound ed raisins in place of three 
of the oranges. 

Rhubarb jelly while a favorite with the | 
grandmothers is not so well known as it | 
should be by modern cooks. Only fresh, | 
young rhubarb should be chosen for this, 
as when made too late in the season the 
jelly sometimes refuses to set. 
other jellies.—M. E. 8. H. 


NET COLLAR WITH TATTED EDGE 

Mercerized crochet cotton No. 20— 
white, 

For the edging make ring of 9 p. with 
1 d.s. between; ch. 14 d. s. and repeat 
until desired length is made. For outer 
row, make 9 p. 2 d. s. between and join 
to base of ring. 

For medallion in each corner: Make 
ring of 5 d. s.p. , 2 d. s. p. 14 times, 5 d.s. 
and close: make 2 more rings the same, 
joining 2nd and 3d to preceding by Ist p. 
and draw all very closely together. Be- 
tween Ist and 3d rings, in the joining 
picot, make a r. of 10 d. s. p., 3 d. s. p., 





twice. 4 d. s.: a ring of 3 d.s. p., 2d.s. p., 
3 d. s. join to 4th p. of Ist larger ring; 
3d.s. p., 2d.s. p., 3d.s. close: ch. 4d.s. p. 
3 d.s. p., twice. 4 d. s.: a ring missing 1 p. 
of large ring, join te next: repeat joining 
4 rings over each large ring (to 4th 6th 
8th and 10th) do not count picots which 
join the large ones together. End with 
chain which you started with, join be- 
tween Ist and 3d large rings. Join 


——S 


medallions by 2 side chains leaving 4 free 
ins above and 5 below join to con- 
secutive rings of beading by middle p. 
f Ist and last ch. (long). 
t medallions required for collar given— 
is picot, d. s. 1s double stitch, and r. 
lor ring, 
Cut a paper pattern the desired shape 
tor collar, baste sufficient net on it to 
er nicely and sew the tatting on with 


No. 100 thread. 


Faithfulness is a great promoter of 
‘heerfulness. ‘The consciousness of duties 
vell done leaves the mind free for the 
enjoyments that a day may bring. 
in darning a good sized hole in a stock- 
ing the ee will be neater and stronger if 
ece of net is fastened over and darned 
t 
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_ The best help that we can give anyone 
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name Maytag on a washer is the maker’s 
e real- 


| pledge that every expectation of the buyer will 
wed. The Maytag Multi-Motor Washer with Swinging 
Reversible Wringer opens to the rural and suburban home a 
measure of laundering convenience heretofore attainable only 
in the more favored city homes. And it’s the gasoline oper- 
ated engine that makes this possible. 


tp tert 100 ttet ttt 


“ YY. 


wy Uy 


Simple, handy and economical; time conserving and labor- NEN 
saving—elements of definite service which distinguish between 
old standards of machine washing and the Maytag. 


Wc 


YY 


You will appreciate the helpfulness of the new 
Maytag Household Manual. Sent gratis. Write 


THE MAYTAG CO, Dept. 277, NEWTON, IOWA 
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is to help them to help themselves. 
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PFTROLEUM JELLY 
“For sores, 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
Ilastrated booklet 
free on request 


24 State 
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book that will show 
youhowtogct un- 

Beatable quality in Kal- 
amazoo Ranges, 
Stoves, Furnaccs, 
Gas Ranges, Oil 
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An old fashioned remedy 
in a new-fashioned form-— 
is Musterole. It has all the 
virtues of the old - time 
mustard plaster, without 
the fuss, muss or blister. 


And it is so simple and 
easy to use. 


Just rub it gently over 
the spot where there is con- 
gestion or pain. In a mo- 
ment or two, your pleas- 
antly tingling skin telis you 
that Musterole has already 
begun to take effect. 


Musterole is a clean, white 
ointment made from oil of mus- 
tard and a few home simples. It 
relieves—as did the mustard plas- 
ter—cold in the chest (it often 
prevents pneumonia), bronchitis, 
croup, rheumatism, headache, 
neuralgia, lumbago, and sore 
throat. And best of all, it relieves 


Musterole— 
Just Rub it On 


without discomfort. 


There is no burn orsting—only 
a first warm glow of skin, thena 
soothing sense of coolness. But 
way down deep underneath the 
coolness, the penetrating Muster- 
ole generates a peculiar heat 
which disperses the congestion 
or pain. 


For first aid in many illnesses 
never be without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


e> 


30c and 60c jars—$2. 


e Co., Cle 


50 hospital size. 


veland, Ohio 


r — 
The Musterol 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








Equip Your Home With a 
LAV - OLET 


The Peer of all Chemi- 
% cal Toilets. For rural 
districts and unsewered 





f —_ Ss ) sections, Place it in| 
j Y any convenient cor- 
; / ner, Easily installed. | 


sanitary. En | 


7 “a j Highly 
‘ % ; jf dorsed by State Boards | 
\ way + ~it of Health. qiauigned 

a \ with Patent Ventilator 
whic renders it ab- | 
3 solutely odorless. 30 
mi days teial with long term 
guarantee. Send for handsome booklet with prices. 


Sign your name and send thie ad. 


Name . — - 


Address — 
THE STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 


491 Virginia _St., Mil Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
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| this treatment. 
| be worn to pow 


| tact with the bed covering. 
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dried and then we go out of doors or into a 
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FOR THE WOMAN WHO WOULD 


LOOK WELL 
Chapped Skin. There’s is nothing so 
annoying, is there? And there is no 


beauty trouble, I cannot help feeling that 
‘beauty’ and ‘trouble’ should not be 
placed-so close together, but you know 
what I mean, for which there are so many 
remedies, 

Now, my idea of a remedy for chapped 
skin is a remedy that prevents, for there is 
no skin affection quite so hard to cure 
once it gets a start. So if you are wise 
you'll not let it get started. 

If you have been reading these talks 
regularly you probably have noted that 
I frequently recommend olive oil as a 
cosmetic, There is nothing more healing 
to sensitive skin tissues and there is 
nothing that can be used as a chap pre- 
ventative with better results. Do not 
use anything but pure oil, and keep a 
bottle of it especially for toilet purposes. 

Provide yourself with a pair of rubber 
gloves. Before retiring, bathe the face, 
neck and hands with warm water and a 
mild white soap. Rinse and thoroly dry 
the skin with a soft towel and then very 
lightly apply the oil. Please note that I 
say “‘very lightly;” it isn’t necessary to 
|}do more than moisten the skin. Gently 
rub the oil in, as much as possible should 
be absorbed by the pores 

Three times a week is often enough for 
The rubber gloves should 
the oil from being 
hands come in con- 





rubbed off when the 
Make sure that the 
absolutely dry aft or | 
is where the trouble 
skin is not thoroly | 


Another thing. 
face and hands are 
bath. That 
really starts. The 
room where the temperature is lower than 
that of the body and the moisture cracks 
and roughens the skin. 

During the winter I always used a 
warmed towel for drying my face and 
hands. Of course a warm towel will not 
do much more than one that is not 
warmed, but the warming insures its 
being perfectly dry when I start to use it, 
and a perfectly dry towel will absorb 
moisture quicker and better than one 
that is cold and damp. 

After the drying apply a little olive 
oil or cold cream if you are going out of 
doors Rub the skin lightly for a few 
minutes and then wipe away any remain- 
ing cream or oil with a soft cloth. 

Finish with a light application of some 
good powder; rice powder is always a 
safe choice. Apply the powder to the 
hands as well as the face. 

Now you are ready for the severest 
weather. Gloves and a fine mesh veil 
are further aids toward prevention and 
if they are worn every time you go out, 
and the suggested treatment used before 
you go out, you need not fear the —— 
and discomfort of ch: pping. —Mrs. E. 


CLEANLINESS IN THE KITCHEN 


No where is cleanliness so important 


inexcusably careless in this respect con- 
sidering how closely this is connected 
with our health and well-being. 

One of the most difficult things to con- 
tend with in the battle for cleanliness is 
dust. On the farm, in spite of the utmost 
care, more or less mud and barnyard filth 
ig carried in on the shoes to become dry 
and powdered and carried by the air into 
our food. 

The men will come into the house to 
remove outdoor garments and the germ- 
laden dust is sent flying thru the kitchen 
to lodge where it may. Since this cannot 
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Better 

\ Shoes for 
Less 
\Money 


\ 
\ 


No. X100— 


Patent leather pump, 

with high Cuban heel, fancy ornament 
with attractive ribbon bow. One of our 
most popular medium priced models, $2.97 


SPRING CATALOG 


FREE Upon Request 

It pictures and describes our full 
line of Bond Shoes for Women, Miss- 
es and Men, and contains over 76 of 
the newest Spring models, ngin 
price from $2.89 to $5.50, 

Bond Shoes are made fn the Bond 
Factory and are absolutely guaran- 
teed or your money refunded, Prompt 
service assured, Send for our Free 
Catalog today and see how you can 
save from $1.00 to $1.50 on your 
Spring shoes, Write today. 


Bond Shoe Makers 
Dept. 294 Cincinnati, O. 
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in many homes be entirely avoided, we 
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efficiency 
It will prevent overheating under the hardest drivi: - 
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and contraction, eliminates ordinary radiator freezing 
troubles. A national ZIG ZAG Radiator ensures great- 
er driving comfort and economical moior efficiency 


Detroit, Mich. 
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covered, but one cannot always do this 
when preparing meals. 

Many times I have asked the men to 
please remove their coats outside occasion- 
ally and give them a good shaking to 
remove the dust but they forget and one 
does not wish to be classed as a “nagger.”’ 
Every farm house should have a coat 
room. Clothing of any kind should have 
no place in the kite hen but in most farm 
houses one corner of the kitchen is used 
for that purpose. 

In some homes I have observed the 
family cat or dog or both are very much at 
home in the kitchen. Sometimes the pets 
have fleas and then they scratch and 
make the fur fly and if it happens that 
there is food uncovered—Oh, well what 
matters a hair or two in the gravy, any- 
way. If the dogs and cats want to stay 
in the house; we must overlook a little 
thing like that. 

A neighbor once took me into a clothes 
closet to show me some old garments 

which she was planning to make into 
carpets; to my amazement there in the 

same room was a long shelf with pans of 
milk, uncovered, waiting to receive the 
cloud of dust which she vigorously shook 
from the garments before displaying 
them to my view. 

I have seen milk, cream, and other 
food continually “exposed to dust and 
flies, and dirty finger used as hooks to 
fish flies out of the milk. I have bought 
butter which seemed to be largely com- 
posed of things which do not belong in 
butter. 

Some cream separators are used two 
and three times Goluene washings and 
are left uncovered when not in use. How 
a machine can do satisfactory work with 
such ‘treatment I do not understand. 
It is also hard to understand how the 
human machine can stand the treatment 
it sometimes receives. Fortunately, na- 
ture has provided us with an efficient 
system for throwing off filth and poison, 
else we would fare much worse than we do. 

I might name many other things that 
[ have seen in homes where one would 
not expect to see them, such as giving 
the household pets the dishes to lick, and 
using the dish pah for a scrub pail, but 
I think this sufficient. 

Cleanliness arises from a quality of 
mind or a certain “niceness of nature” 
which makes us very particular of what- 
ever goes into the mouth. It is something 
we would all do welll to cultivate and 
practice as much as we are able.—S. B. C. 
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“it wears so long without holes. 


FOR MEN, 


FARMING 


“They’re splendid” 


Every one in the family is pleased 
with Durable-DURHAM Hosiery. It 
is so comfortable, so good-looking, 


mother is pleased most of all. She sees 
there is less darning and fewer new pairs to buy. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full length; sizes are accurately 
marked; soles and toes are emocth, seamless and even, and the genuine 
Durham dyes prevent fading under hardest weariag or washing conditions. 
You should beable to buy Durable- DURHAM Hosiery at any dealer's. 
If not, write to our Sales Department at 88 Leonard Street, New York, 
and we will see that you aresupplied. A free catalog showing the many 
— styles will be mailed upon request. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 
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SYMBOL OF THE EGG 
Easter without eggs would be a curious 
feast, so closely has the day become as- | 
sociated with them. The egg is the symbol 
of re-creation and has been so for centuries. 
This idea goes back to the Egyptian wor- 
ship of the beetle, because that insect was 
thought to have the power of burying itself 
and rising in. When its eggs were dis- 
covered, the gen was transferred to 
them. The first colored eggs were red, 
and this color was used to indicate the 
blood of the Saviour. To this day in 
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ONLY $3 monts 


Not one cent down. This brin: ou a $100 
Oliver Typewriter, now $57. ie wen eo sis 





and pay at the rate of but 10c per da This 
is the identical $100 Oliver, brand A iy never 
used, shipped direct from the factory to you. | 
Not second-hand —nct rebuilt. The same as 


used by many of the biggest concerns; over 
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$1100to$2000 S rraNKuIN INSTITUTE 








tussia the peasants on Easterday, present 700,000 Olivers’ sold. | we £6 Se ae 
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ich other with red colored e aps, one say- Mts og Common Fa Edeca- £ (1) Sample Railway Mail Cl ork Be. 
ing, ‘‘He is risen,” and the other making writer on the Farm.” Setficient f showing place of of U. 8 { ——~ 
the response, “He is risen, indeed.”— Then you may order aon Life gf meat coming examinations; (3) list of 
E G an Oliver for Free &'f ¢ other government jobs now open, And 
» We F Chae Easy to learn. Job.P Un- $ (4) free book 4 ing them. 
PRED ema rite today. eccenty. # 
EGGSTRAORDINARY _ at on eee 
Egyscuse me, Young EF gabert to teacher did say, RA ae = Wemem # 
jut Easter will come in a week and a day, Otiver Typewriter ° SS ess 
Would it not be egesiting to make a new rule, Chicago, tit, 11-073 | bed ADDRESS... 
Eggsacting each child to bring eggs here to Learn 10 Be A Watchmaker 





school? 
Egesactly at Easter the school term eggspires, 
So let's have an egg hunt ere each one retires, 
eggscellent thought,” said the teacher and I 
r one am eggstremely delighted to try. 


Egvsactly at twelve, when eggsamples were done, 
e day before Easter eggsitement did run, 

lessons forgotten, for eggs they did spy, 

til they'd eggshausted the whole egg pl 
s fitting,” said teacher, “that now I should « eu, 
eggsamination for each child and all,” 

But ere any more of the sort she could say, 

Each child “Eggscuse me,” and hurried 


away. 
—E. G. 
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Fine trade gomanading a good galary 
Positions ready for every grad- 
uate. Largest and best schoo! 
in America. We teach wateb 
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work, optics, aviation and 
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Watson E. Ooleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St,, Washington D.«. 
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Sweet spring air and sunshine, and 
careful folding, will put considerable of 
the wash in good enough shape for the 
family of any very busy housewife, and 
savors much more strongly of sense than 
shiftlessness. 

If lettuce is cut off above the ground 
the roots will grow again and the lettuce | 
will be more tender, and ready to use} 
more quickly, than if seed is planted each 
time 

If you have a nice grass plot it makes the 
best stretcher possible for white lace cur- 
tains. Pull out in shape and pin scallops 
down with toothpicks. If dainty lace 
cutains must be ene to dry pin to a 
sheet so that the weight of the heavy 
parts will not tear the delicate mesh. 

Perhaps you cannot be out doors all 
you would like, but be out all you can 
and then open doors and windows to let | 
the outdoors in. 

lo preserve the natural color of greens 
boil as rapidly as possible, and without 
covering. A little sugar added also seems 
to help. 

Don’t be so busy feeling sorry for the 
poor city children deprived of trees, grass 
and flowers that you forget that your own 
need and enjoy country drives, walks and 











picnics 

Are the screens too good to throw away 
and yet have holes in them? Cut pieces | 
of screening two inches larger than the 
holes and ravel out about an inch all 
round. Bend the projecting wires at 
right angles, place over hole allowing bent | 
wires to come thru and pound flat. The 
patch will be scarcely discernable. 

Soak new stockings in salt and water 
fore wearing. This helps preserve both 
the hose and their color. 

Hopefulness, patience and hard work 
s a combination that difficulty cannot 
iown.,. 

Never let an umbrella dry standing 
point downward. That rusts rods and| 
rots cloth at the tip. Open it wide, lean- 
ing it downward on the handle. 

Fill up nail holes with putty or a mix- 
ture of glue and fine sawdust pressed in 
firmly. When dry varnish over and the 
places will not be detected. 

Freshly baked bread has a tendency 
to become SOZEV if left lying flat. Turn 
the loaves on side or end. 

Have you a hat you want to clean? 
If it is white straw rub it well with corn- 
meal dampened with peroxide; if black, 
brush over thoroly with a mixture of equal 
parts of olive oil and black ink and let it 
dry in slowly. 

Every fault that we make no effort to 
overcome detracts from both our strength 
and our helpfulness. 

If the bottoms of pots and kettles are 
wet and soap rubbed over them before 
setting over the fire, any black that 
accumulates will wash off easily. 

A dish mop is a fine thing for washing 
lamp chimneys that are too soiled for 
only tissue paper and rubbing and really 
need washing 

Popularity is pleasant but it is not worth 
any surrender of principle—any making of 
excuses to ones conscience. 

Want to take the kinks from used yarn? 
Wind in a skein, tie in several places, dip 
in lukewarm water, squeeze gently and 
hang todry. It will be like new. 

No one can accomplish every day the 
work she would like to do. We must 
choose the most important, and then not 
worry too much about the rest. 

Our motto from now on—get out of 
doors all we can and let in all of outdoors 
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750 Workers 


350 Watches 


The Hamilton Watch Factory turns 
out only 350 watches per day — with a 
force of 750 workers. 

There is a moral here — in this day 
of carload production—that isn’t missed 
by the man of accurate habit and 
orderly mind. 

The Hamilton is probably the most 
accurate watch in the world. It is the 
standard on American Railroads because 
it is carried by more railroad men than 
all other watches put together. 


aumnilton [atch 


“ The Watch of Railroad Accuracy ”’ 


The American Farmer, like the man 
of affairs in any other business, knows 
Hamiltons, 


either in accuracy or in dependability. 


that all watches are not 


If you are the kind of a man to whom 
accuracy in a watch meanssomething, then go 
to your jeweler’s, and inspect his Hamiltons. 
You can choose your Hamilton from a total 
of 22 models, ranging in price from $32 to 
$160. Hamilton movements alone, $17 ($19.50 
in Canada) and up. 


Send today for ‘‘The Time- 
keeper’’ which tells the story 
of the Hamilton and shows 
the various models with prices 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept, 47 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 











that we can.—Mrs. F. A. N. 
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| KEEN 


KUTTER 


When you select any tool or piece of cutlery, 
look for the KEEN KUTTER trade-mark. 


Then you will be positive that you are getting 
the highest quality and the greatest durability. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


“The recollection of QUALITY remains long afier the PRICE is freon.“ 
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APRIL MUSIC OFFERINGS 

Now that the demand for war songs is 
falling off, the publishers are giving us 
some of the good numbers they have been 
saving and we have listed several of these 
this month. 

Following is the list of the November 
music coupon, which expires April 30th, 
1919. Send in your order for these with 
this month’s coupon. 

Vocal: N’Everything, 30 cents, U.S. A. 
Forever, 10 cents, Smiles, 10 cents, That 
Wonderful Mother of Mine, 10 cents, All 
the World Will be Jealous of Me, 10 cents, 


Let’s be the Same Old Sweethearts, 10 | 


cents. 
Instrumental: Carnations, 30 cents, 
Love’s Golden Star, 10 cents, Prelude, 


10 cents, Thanksgiving Fox Trot, 10 cents. | 


Vocal 

I’m Always Chasing Rainbows, by 
Harry Carroll. (d-e). This song is from 
the musical comedy, “Oh Look.” 


heard. The melody is carried thruout the 
accompaniment, which is very catchy. 


Till We Meet Again, by Whiting. (e-f). 


This waltz ballad has a wonderful rhythm | 


to it and a melody that you can’t forget. 


The chorus is arranged so that it can be| 


sung asa solo or a duet. Very harmonious | 
accompaniment. Another big song hit. 

After All, by Lee Roberts.  (e-e).| 
Another good song by the writer of | 
“Smiles,’’ which is proof positive you will 
like the song. The sentiment and melody | 
are both very good. 

Pickaninnies Paradise, by Osborne. | 
A very catchy little colored song, | 
telling of a colored mammy’s description | 
of Pickaninnies Paradise. 

Huckleberry Pie, by Conrad. (e-d). A 
novelty song, fine for an encore. You caa | 
hardly play or sing it without laughing and 
your isteners.will laugh with you. 

Some Day I’ll Make You Glad, by 
Squires. (e-e). We have had so many 
ery songs here is a fine glad song. This 
waltz ballad is a sure winner with a good | 
rhythm and melody. 

Instrumental | 

Rippling Waters, by Pierson, Grade 4- | 
This is a very bright melodious number | 
and is very popular. Part of the melody is 
brought out with the hands crossed. | 
Beautiful art title page. | 

Alpine Hut, by Lange, Grade 4. A 
good teaching piece, containing pretty 
runs, arpeggio and chord work. 

Farewell to the Piano, by Beethoven, 
Grade 4. This composer could not have 
left a more harmonious composition than 
this one his last number. It is to be played 
slowly with much expression. 

Light Cavalry Overture, by Suppe, Grade 
1. This is a descriptive piece with bugle 


e-e)}. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The | 
melody is very unusual and the song has | 
been an instant hit wherever it has been | 











family. 


tent. 


tual alarms. 








Westclox 


ERE they are; the four top-notchers in 


the Westclox line. 
He’s a good, substantial timekeeper 
and a loyal call-clock. 


At his right, America: trim, alert, compe- 
Then Sleep-Meter, a close second to 
Big Ben; refined, neighborly, watchful. 


Last but least only in size comes little 
brother, Baby Ben, who tucks cozily into 
places where Big Ben might feel out of place. 


They’re all faithful timekeepers and punc- | 
They all have that same good 
Westclox construction, 
quality-pledge, Westclox. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
‘La Salle & Peru. Illinois. U. S. A 








Big Ben heads the 


They all wear our 














and advance of the cavalry well 
ught out. 





APRIL MUSIC COUPON 
Chis coupon expires September 30th, 1919.) 
Vocal 

n Always Chasing Rainbows, 30 cents. 

rill We Meet Again, 10 cents. 
\fter All, 10 cente 
Huckleberry Pie, 10 cents. 

c<aninny’s Paradise, 10 cents 

1e Day I'll Make You Glad, 10 cents. 

Instrumenta’ 

pling Waters, 30 cents 

ne Hut, 10 cents 

well to the Piano, 10 cents 

t Cavalry Overture, 10 cents. 





lark X after as many pieces as you care to 
for, Write name and address plainly 











Only $100 
and After Trial 


Keep the New Edison Amberola— 
gy Neg stylus—and your ehoice« 


$1.00, balance at rate of only afew cents a duy. 


teen's great phonograph 
Be -- recerds, for enly 


ar own home befere you decide. Nothing down. 
oday fag our New Eiison Book and pictures, free. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist 3524Edison Blk. Chicago 





















































NO PLUMBING—MOVE ANYWHERE 


e Thermotub, combined bathtub and water heater 

Provides every home with outfit that gives all bathing 

comforts of modern bathroom. Requires no sewerage 

it to any room. Full length tab. Plenty hot water 
Cost per bath very small. Write today. 

THE NATIONAL HOME EQUIPMENT Co. 
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U4 Notional Bullding Detroit, Michigan§ 


Overland Aluminum Shoes 


The world’s great farm and creamery 
shoe. Water-proof, rust-proof, light and dur- 
farm in winter, cool in summes. 

Best by test, and you pay less. A 

postal brings free catalog. 

OVERLAND SHOE CO. 
Dept. 20D Recine, 


Every advertisement is guaranteed by S. F. 
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Customer—You say this hair restorer 
is very good, do you? 

Druggist—Yes, sir; 1 know a man who 
took the cork out of a bottle of this stuff 
with his teeth and he had a mustache 
next davy.—Druggist Review. 


FORCED TO TOIL 


“You used to hate work.”’ ; 
“I hate it yet,”’ replied Plodding Pete. 


“But I’m goin’ to keep at it. If you get 
in the habit o’ loafin’ now some member 
of the I. W. W. is liable to step up any 
minute an’ call you ‘brother.’ "—Wash- 
ington Star. 

“They say,” remarked the moralizer, 
“that aggressive and impulsive people 
usually have black eyes.” 

“That's right,” rejoined the demoralizer 
“If they are not born with them they 
manage to acquire them later.””—In- 
dianapolis Star. 


IN NO DANGER 

“T say, Jones, I want to insure my 
eoal-yards against fire. What would a 
policy for $20,000 cost?” 

“What coal is it? Same kind as you 
sent me last?”’ 

wa 

“I wouldn’t bother insuring it if I 
were you. It won’t burn.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

SCOTCH THRILLS 

Sandy McPherson came home after 
many years and met his old sweetheart. 
Honey-laden memories thrilled thru the 
twilight and flushed their glowing cheeks. 

“Ah, Mary,” exclaimed Sandy, “ye’re 
ist as beautiful as ye ever were, and I 
aa never forgotten ye, my bonnie lass.” 

“And ye, Sandy,” she cried, while her 





See) Up 


PROPF RLY STRINGED 
“What is ‘hat string around your 
finger for?’’ 
“That is to remind me that I forgot 
something my wife tied it there for me to 
remember.’’—Baltimore American. 


THE PERFECT COME-BACK 

“Willie, your master’s report of your 
work is very bad. Do you know that 
when Woodrow Wilson was your age he 
was head of thg school?” 

“Yes, pa; and when he was your age he 
was President of the United States.” 


E is good for 
anguid city 





“Do you think early risin 
your health?” asked the 
visitor. 

“T don’t know about my health,” 
replied Father Cobbles, “but next to sun, 
rain and fertilizer, it’s the best thing 
there is for crops.’—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


IT’S THE TRUTH THAT HURTS 

An item is going the rounds of the 
Canadian press to the effect that a New 
York State paper is being sued because a 
compositor made an obituary conclude, 
“May he roast in peace!’’—Fourth Estate. 





ON PURPOSE 
Insurance man putting questions to 
cowboy: 
“Ever had any accidents?” 
“No,” was the reply. 
“Never had an accident in your life?’ 


“None. A rattler bit me once, tho.” 
“Well, don’t you call that an accident?” 
“Hell, no. He bit me on purpose,” 








blue eyes moistened, “are jist as big a 
leear as ever, an’ I believe ye jist the 
Reedy’s Mirror. 


Bamie. 


“Refore consenting to your marrying 


my daughter, | want to warn you that || 


have been accustomed to give her every- 

thing she asked for.”’ 
“That's all right, sir, 

you change your habits for the world.” 


—Browning Magazine 
OUCH 
He My ancestors came over in the 
Mayflower 
She It’s lucky they did; the immi- 


gration laws are stricter now.” 


SLIGHT DIFFERENCE 
An 


as to his idea of the difference between the | 
Canadians and Americans. Finally he 
asked him, “‘Well, when a Canadian comes 
into your store, how does he act?’’ “Why, 
the Canadian acts as if he owns the whole 
darn place,”’ replied the tradesman. 


“Then how does the 


who owns the place,” 


I wouldn’t have 


officer was endeavoring to get an 
expression from a storekeeper in France 


American act?” 
“Oh, he acts as if he doesn’t give’a darn 









“I met our new minister on my way to 
Sunday school, mamma,” said Wilhe, 
“and he asked me if I ever played marbles 
on Sunday.”’ 

“What did you answer?” asked mother. 
“I simply said, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan,’ and walked off and left him,” 
was the triumphant answer.—Utica Ob- 
server. 








INTERNAL WARFARE 
Johnny was feeling peevish, and it 
was most unusual for him o be out of 
sorts. Mother was anxious to know 
what the matter was. ‘I—I feel awful 
inside!”’ groaned Johnny. “What do you 
think it is?” asked mother. “Oh,” wailed 
Johnny, “I had French peas arid German 
sausages at auntie’s yesterday and now 
_ seem to be fighting along my whole 
ront.” 


“IRREPRESSIBLE PAT”’ 

An Irishman was captured by the 
Germans during a battle when the Ger- 
mans got the worst of it. Pat kept re- 
marking, for the benefit of anyone who 
might hear him, ‘“The Irish certainly gave 
you Dutch an awful beatin’ in that last 
hactle.” This greatly irrilated a young 
German Lieutenant, and he finally took 
the Irishman before the commanding 
Officer, who decided that he would either 
have to swear allegiance to Germany or 
be executed. Pat decided to live, and 
after he had taken the oath asked, “Well, 
I am a German now, am I?” The officer 
said, “Yes.” “Well,” said Pat, “Didn't 
the Irish give us a terrible lickin’ in that 
last battle?’’ 


PAY DIRT 

“One moment, please,” exclaimed the 
patient in the oculist’s chair. 

“Well,” queried the oculist as he drop- 
ped the eyelid. 

“T just want to have an understanding, 
said the patient. “I want it thoroly 
agreed, before you remove that foreign 
substance from my eye, that if it turns out 
to be coal dust it belongs to me.” 
Boston Transcript. 


WHERE PAT WAS 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 
Notice: Draw a line according to number be- 
ginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete. Draw straight 
thru the numbers from point to point. Do not 
send it to us as we are printing it merely for the 
pleasure of the children. 














| Ina small village in Ireland the mother 
lof a soldier met the village priest, who 
asked her if she had had bad nae. “Sure 
I have,” she said. ‘‘Pat has been killed 
“Oh, I am very sorry,”’ said the priest 
|“Did you receive word from the War 
| Office?” 
| “No,” she said, “I received word from 
himself.”’ 
The priest looked perplexed, and said, 
“But how is that?” 
“Sure,’”’ she said, 
read it for yourself.”’ 
The letter said, “Dear Mother—I 
| now in the Holy Land.’’—The Argonaut 


‘there is the letter; 


“Give your commands more clearly! 
said the colonel to the young lieutenant. 

“Yes, sir!’’ 

“The other day one of your officers 
cleared his throat and the entire comp=y 
| about faced.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
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From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 


PLASTERED! 
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Darling in the New York Tribune 
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From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
“THE WATCH ON THE RHINE” 
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rown In the Chicago Daily News 


A RISKY SHOT 
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Why does Swift & Company 
sell poultry, eggs, and butter? 


For the same reason, Mr. Farmer, 
that your R. F. D. postman now 
brings your packages as well as 
your letters. 


He used to bring only letters; but 
since he makes his rounds every 
day and has the necessary rig or 
“flivver,” Uncle Sam decided to use 
more fully his time and equipment 
by handling parcels. 


Years ago Swift & Company built 
up a nation-wide distributing or- 
ganization, including thousands of 
refrigerator cars and hundreds of 
branch houses with refrigerator 
equipment, for the marketing of 
meats. And none of this equip- 
ment was being used to maximum 
capacity. 


What more natural than that 
Swift & Company should take on 
other perishable products, such as 
poultry, butter, and eggs? 


Also—those products are sold by 
the same salesmen that sell our 
meats; they are hauled in the same 
delivery wagons; the same clerks 
make out the bills; and they go to 
the same class of retail dealers. 


Also— these retailers are equipped 
to handle perishable products and 
want to be able to buy poultry, 
butter, and eggs, of us. And con- 
sumers like to buy them from the 
same retailer that sells meat. 


As a result, our vast organization 
is more economically utilized —and 
at the same time we render a val- 
uable service to you, Mr. Farmer. 


We make the cash market for 
your poultry, butter, and eggs 


_ more steady. 


We broaden the outlet for your 
goods, because our organization 
reaches every important consum- 
ing center in the country. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Established 1868 ; 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 stockholders 
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A Family Delight 


A tender, juicy roast, sizzling in savory 
brown gravy--one of mothe s delicious 
dinners cooked on the New Perfection 


Oil Cook Stove. 


No wonder 3,000,000 housewives use the New 
Perfection! It keeps the kitchen comfortable 
---gives abundant heat for allcooking purposes. 


The Long Blue Chimney Burner is the secret. It lights 
and heats instantly—turns every drop of kerosene oil 
into clean intense cooking heat and drives it full force, 
directly against the utensil. 


Flame stays where set, without smoke or odor. Burners 
Ask your dealer to are made of brass and last for years. 


goer ney — haa | = —_ Ask for a New Perfection Oven 
; See your dealer or write for a free New Perfection Booklet. 

THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

7470 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


iL PROD = UCTS” | Also made in Canada by the Perfection 
\ ] | J Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
A . 
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Home Fields Earning! 


This year, your car should 

be a more profitable propo- 

sition to you than ever. Europe is 

still looking to American farmers for 

food. And there’s a ready market for 
everything you can raise. 


Your car’s a time-saver—a distance 
cutter. It will help you keep the home 
fields earning. But to get its best work, 
you must give it good tires. 


and on the farms—have 
decided that United States 
‘Tires are the best tires they can buy. 


This year the proportion of United 
States Tire users is even greater that 
ever. War and war work taught the 
good judgment of putting good tires 
under a car or truck. 


There is a United States Sales and Serv 
ice Depot in your neigh 
borhood. There you # 


You’d be surprised to United States get good tire service ai 


know how many hun- Tires sound advice as to the bes 


dreds of thousands of 


United States Tires 


folks—both in the cities 9@f@ Good Tires your own individual 





